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TO 

JOHN  ROACH, 

THE  GREATEST  OF  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDERS, 
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THIS  BOOK. 
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OR 


Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land. 


By  a.  C.  B.ttj^ 


'The  remembrances  doomed  ever  to  be  remembrances  and  nothing  more!" 


"  Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death ; 
And  svreet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned, 
C)n  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret— 
O  death  in  life!  the  days  that  are  no  more." 


PHILADELPHIA : 
William  F.  Murphy's  Sons,  Printers. 
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THE  VOYAGE. 


ON  BOARD  STEAM  SHIP  '^CITY  OF  PEKING," 
SEPTEMBER,  1874. 

On  Friday,  September  25  th,  we  left  Philadelphia  to  commence  our 
long  journey  by  sea — making  the  circuit  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent— to  San  Francisco.  Several  friends  accompanied  us  to  New  York 
to  wish  us  God-speed.  We  arrived  in  that  city  about  2  p.  m.,  and  drove 
directly  to  the  *'St.  Nicholas,"  where  we  were  accommodated  in  the 
usual  first-class  manner.  After  a  luxurious  dinner,  we  took  a  carriage 
and  drove  through  the  beautiful  park,  enjoying  a  delightful  drive  and 
seeing  many  dashing  equipages.  In  the  evening  some  of  us  went  to 
''Booths,"  to  see  the  famous  Irish  comedians,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney 
Williams,  being  determined  to  make  the  most  of  our  fast-fleeting  time 
on  terra  firma.  We  were  to  leave  the  hotel  to  go  aboard  the  vessel  the 
next  morning  at  11  a.  m.,  but,  before  that  hour  arrived,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  arrival  of  another  friend,  who  had  managed  to 
come  on  to  see  us  off.  At  the  stated  time  we  left  the  hotel  and  drove  to 
the  wharf,  where  we  waited  some  time  for  Mr.  Roach,  the  builder  of  the 
''City  of  Peking,"  who  had  promised  to  accompany  us  in  the  tug,  which 
all  were  obliged  to  use,  as  the  vessel  lay  out  in  the  stream.  There  was 
enough  to  see  in  the  busy  harbor  to  beguile  the  time  of  waiting,  and  we 
were  all  patient  enough.  In  the  slip,  beside  us,  lay  the  "Acapulco," 
also  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Line,  just  returned  from  Aspinwall,  and  gaily 
decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations;  next  her  was  her  sister  vessel, 
the  "  Colon,"  appointed  to  sail  at  the  same  time  as  our  ship,  which  lay 
in  all  her  huge  proportions  right  opposite  us.  The  day  was  a  busy  one 
for  Mr.  Roach,  and,  at  last,  finding  he  would  be  detained  some  time 
longer,  we  boarded  the  tug  and  were  soon  alongside  the  monster  vessel, 
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the  largest,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Her  length  is  423  feet;  breadth,  45  feet;  depth,  38  feet; 
total  capacity,  5,500  tons.  She  was  launched  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  April 
of  this  year,  and  great  interest  has  been  felt  in  her,  as  she  is  entirely  of 
American  manufacture.  She  is  indeed  a  magnificent  vessel,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  her.  Her  appoint- 
ments are  perfect, — nothing  can  be  found  wanting.  Placed  on  the 
decks  and  opening  on  them  at  either  end  are  the  after  and  forward 
wheel-houses,  (in  the  former  the  steering  is  done  by  hand,  in  the  latter 
by  steam),  the  captain's  room,  the  rooms  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
officers,  the  smoking  room,  and  the  sitting  room  of  the  passengers 
called  "Social  Hall."  From  this  last  a  handsome  staircase  descends 
into  the  beautiful  dining  saloon, — its  ten  tables  accommodating  ninety 
passengers  in  all, — which,  together  with  the  engine  room,  kitchen,  pantry, 
scullery,  etc.,  takes  up  the  centre  of  the  ship,  while  from  the  centre  of 
one  end  of  the  saloon  running  aft,  and  from  either  side  of  the  opposite 
end  running  forward,  are  in  all,  three  halls,  lined  on  ^ofk  sides  aft  of  the 
saloon,  and  on  the  starboard,  forward  of  the  saloon,  with  very  com- 
fortable state  rooms,  boasting  more  space  than  state  rooms  generally  do, 
and  containing  two  berths  and  a  sofa,  which,  if  required,  can  be  made 
into  a  third  berth.  Lining  the  hall  on  the  port  side,  forward  of  the 
saloon,  are  the  rooms  of  the  surgeon  and  chief  engineer,  the  barber's 
shop,  bakery,  etc.  The  extreme  forward  section  in  the  bows  is,  of 
course,  the  forecastle.  The  interior  decorations  are  beautiful ;  carved 
woodwork  of  polished  walnut,  amaranth,  maple,  etc.,  exquisite  frescoes, 
Wilton  carpets,  curtains  of  lace  and  red  damask,  red  plush  furniture, 
numerous  mirrors,  etc.  The  deck  below  the  saloon  deck  is  called  the 
steerage  deck,  and  is  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  1,500  Chinese, 
that  being  the  number  the  "Peking"  is  expected  to  carry.  As  they 
sleep  on  light  wooden  racks,  rising  one  above  the  other  like  so  many 
shelves,  and  seem  perfectly  insensible  to  the  charms  of  exercise,  inhaling 
fresh  air,  etc.,  a  great  many  can  be  "stowed  away"  in  a  small  space. 
The  more  I  try  to  describe  our  monster  ship,  the  more  hopeless  I  find 
the  task ;  so  I  will  return  to  our  party,  whom  I  left  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  tug,  waiting  to  board  the  giant  which  was  to  carry  some  of  them 
over  so  many  miles  of  ocean.  We  entered  through  the  after-cargo  port 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  passed,  to  ascend  the  staircase,  through  the 
dining  saloon,  which  presented  a  fairy  scene,  the  tables  being  tastily 
garnished,  and  laid  with  a  lavish  lunch,  provided  at  Mr.  Roach's  expense. 
Quite  a  number  of  visitors  went  down  on  the  ship  to  Sandy  Hook,  as  a 
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tug  was  to  accompany  us  to  convey  them  back  to  New  York.  We 
formed  quite  a  pleasant  coterie,  our  own  party  being  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  paymaster  E — ,  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  McE — ,  the  briUiant 
stenographer  of  Congress,  and  his  brother  who  was  to  be  Tom's  room- 
mate during  the  voyage.  About  3.30  p.  m.  we  weighed  anchor,  a 
hawser  was  attached  to  the  staunch  Httle  tug,  and  after  she  had  towed 
our  huge  vessel  completely  around,  (a  work  of  no  little  time  or  difficulty) 
we  got  fairly  started  and  went  sailing  down  the  beautiful  bay  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  knots  an  hour,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  assembled  on  the 
shore,  and  numerous  salutes  from  various  vessels,  which  we  courteously 
returned,  with  the  band  of  music  in  full  play,  and  under  the  benign 
influence  of  gentle  breezes  and  the  bluest  of  skies.  Certainly,  voyage 
never  started  fairer !  May  its  ending  be  no  darker  !  The  sail  down  the 
bay  was  delightful,  the  clear  atmosphere  gave  abundant  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery ;  several  ocean  steamers  which  had  started 
before  us  were  passed  and  run  away  from,  while  Bennett's  beautiful  yacht 
which  met  us,  honored  us  with  a  salute.  And  so  the  afternoon  swiftly 
glided  by,  bringing  6  p.  m.,  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  hour  of  parting. 
Our  ship  was  anchored  for  the  night,  and  the  "  Colon,"  which  had  kept 
close  on  our  starboard  quarter,  now  passed  us,  her  passengers  shouting 
cheers  of  farewell  and  good  wishes.  The  tug  was  brought  alongside, 
those  who  were  to  return  to  New  York  boarded  her,  leaving  the  ship 
seemingly  deserted;  only  eighteen  passengers  having  had  time  or  courage 
to  make  the  whole  voyage.  Of  that  parting  I  will  not  speak.  Hard 
indeed  it  was,  but  in  hopes  of  a  future  re-union,  the  crowded  tug  steamed 
away  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  the  band,  with  the  tact  peculiar  to  bands, 
playing  *^Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  strains  of  which  were  wafted  to  us 
over  the  rippling  water  long  after  the  tug  had  disappeared  in  the 
distance. 


Sunday,  September  27th. 

To-day  dawned  cloudless  and  beautiful,  the  smooth  waters  and  glisten- 
ing white  sails  surrounding  us  making  a  charming  sight.  We  had 
expected  to  find  the  vessel  in  motion  when  we  awoke,  but  she  is  still  at 
anchor,  and  owing  to  some  final  transactions  between  directors  and  offi- 
cers, will  lie  here,  at  Sandy  Hook,  all  day.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
us  by  officers  and  stewardess,  the  latter  having  been  especially  charged 
to  do  so  by  Mr.  Roach. 

After  a  delicious  breakfast  (and  the  meals  are  excellent;  quite  equal 
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to  those  of  any  first-class  hotel,)  we  went  up  on  deck,  and  finding  com- 
fortable seats  under  the  awning,  spent  a  pleasant,  idle  morning. 

The  vessel  has  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  There  are 
twenty-two  cadet  midshipmen  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
will  be  distributed  among  the  Pacific  fleet,  only  about  twelve  remaining 
on  board  the  "Peking."  One  of  them,  Mr.  B — ,  is  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
R — .  The  latter  had  written  to  him  about  us,  so  yesterday  he  introduced 
himself  through  P — .  He  is  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  promises  to 
be  a  pleasant  acquaintance  on  the  voyage. 


Monday,  September  28th. 

The  hour  appointed  for  starting  this  morning  was  7.30  a.  m.,  and 
punctually  to  the  moment  we  were  under  way,  steaming  along  at  a  rate 
that  soon  left  Sandy  Hook  behind.  Just  before  crossing  the  bar,  we  met 
one  of  the  German  steamers  returning  from  Europe.  A  strong  breeze 
was  blowing,  making  the  sea  rather  rough,  and  soon  after  breakfast  we, 
one  by  one,  began  to  succumb  to  sea-sickness.  ''G — "  imagined  herself 
sick  while  at  breakfast,  and  hastened  on  deck,  clasping  my  smelling  salts 
convulsively  in  her  hand ;  and  still  later,  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  see 
her  extended  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  quarter-deck,  covered  with 
some  dozen  shawls,  and  still  clasping  the  smelling  salts,  as  though 
her  only  chance  of  safety  lay  therein.  On  the  bench  behind  her  lay 
motionless  the  first  victim  of  the  gentlemen  passengers,  Mr.  P — ,  a 
young  gentleman  from  Boston.  He  was  utterly  indifferent  to  shawls  or 
any  other  sublunary  object,  and  there  he  lay  on  the  hard  bench,  his  wan 
face  upturned  to  the  sky,  while  those  of  us  who  were  yet  able  to  keep 
on  our  feet,  cruelly  walked  round  him  in  curious  procession.  M —  went 
immediately  to  her  room,  and  soon  after  T —  beat  a  precipitate  retreat 
behind  the  after  wheel-house,  where  he  soon  might  have  been  seen 
gazing  pensively  over  the  taffrail ;  so  that  I  may  proudly  say,  that  I 
was  the  last  of  the  family  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable.  Mr.  B —  and  I 
walked  the  deck  for  some  time  fighting  it  off,  and  I  would  not  have 
given  up  when  I  did,  had  M —  not  sent  for  me  to  come  down  stairs, 
where  the  close  air  did  not  take  long  to  ' '  lay  me  low. ' '  Still  I  am  not 
very  sick,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  I  may  thank  the  comicalities  of 
'^G — "  for  being  no  worse.  The  air  is  constantly  rent  by  heart-rend- 
ing cries,  "  O,  M — ,  can't  the  ship  be  stopped?  Can't  we  get  off  some- 
where ?    Oh,  I'd  rather  die,  or  do  anything  than  this  !  ! 

We  are  passing  Cape  Hatteras,  in  a  very  heavy  sea  and  slight  storm. 
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Tuesday,  September  29th. 
The  sea  is  rougher  than  ever  this  morning,  and  we  all  passed  a  very 
uncomfortable  night,  for  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched  terribly.  We 
are  now  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  seem  to  be  going  through  a  ravine, 
with  high  mountains  on  either  side,  so  huge  are  the  waves  surrounding 
us.  We  hear,  indeed,  that  one  wave  swept  into  Social  Hall,  and  another 
broke  against  the  smoking  room.  A  comical  thing — though  rather 
disagreeable  in  its  effects — happened  to  T —  and  Mr.  McE — ;  they  incau- 
tiously left  their  port  open  last  night,  and  so  about  5  a.  m.  they  had  a 
visitor,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  wave,  which  swept  through  the  state 
room,  and  spent  its  force  against  the  lower  berth,  drenching  T — ,  who 
occupied  it.  Of  course,  it  woke  him  immediately,  but  he  was  too  sick 
to  care,  (can  anything  equal  the  sublime  indifference  produced  by  sea- 
sickness?) and  Mr.  McE —  had  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Mr.  McE — 
was  just  getting  sick  himself,  but  very  kindly  assisted  T —  into  his  berth 
and  started  off  in  search  of  another  state  room.  All  the  passengers 
and  some  of  the  '^middies"  are  more  or  less  sick,  and  we  have  seen  no 
one  to-day,  except  the  stewardess,  R — ,  who  is  very  attentive ;  and  the 
surgeon.  Dr.  S — ,  who  is  proving  a  kind  friend.  R —  went  over  on  the 
first  trip  of  the  "Pennsylvania,"  and  retains  a  lively  recollection  of 
Col.  O.  She  has  also  voyaged  with  the  P — s,  C — s,  L — s,  and  others 
of  our  acquaintance. 


Wednesday,  September  30th. 
The  sea  is  as  stormy  as  ever  this  morning,  and  it  is  said  that  we  have 
thus  far  had  a  very  rough  passage,  unusually  so  for  the  first  days  out. 
I  have  not  been  sick  since  noon,  yesterday,  but  feel  the  delightful  lazi- 
ness that  sea-sickness  generally  leaves,  and  shall  not  go  on  deck  till 
to-morrow.  I  shall  always  recommend  cracked  ice  as  the  best  remedy 
for  sea-sickness,  for  it  acted  like  a  charm  on  me.  Last  night  the 
ship  sprung  a  leak,  and  I  hear  the  cabin  boys  say  that  we  shall  put  into 
Nassau,  N.  P.,  for  repairs.  The  sky  is  very  cloudy,  omening  a  stormy 
day  for  to-morrow. 


Thursday,  October  ist. 
To-day,  we  again  got  up  stairs,  the  first  time  since  Monday  morning. 
The  rain  poured  down  all  day,  and  the  passengers,  in  every  stage  of 
convalescence,  have  passed  the  day  in  Social  Hall,  most  of  them  lying 
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round  on  the  sofas ;  Mrs.  G  — ,  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen,  and  my- 
self being  the  only  ones  maintaining  a  sitting  posture.  The  leak  did 
not  prove  serious  and  has  been  repaired.  Some  stores  were  injured  by 
the  water,  and  out  of  the  sailors'  library  of  two  hundred  books,  only 
about  twenty-five  were  saved.  M —  and  J —  took  their  meals  up  stairs 
to-day,  but  I  went  down  to  dinner. 

It  cleared  off  about  6  p.  m.,  and  after  a  short  but  rather  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  a  promenade, — not  yet  having  acquired  the  rolling  gait  of 
a  sailor, — we  took  chairs  on  deck,  and  with  the  purser,  surgeon,  and 
Mr.  McE — ,  formed  a  pleasant  party.  The  purser,  Mr.  M — ,  who 
has  a  fine,  well  cultivated  bass  voice,  sang  several  songs,  the  music  on 
the  water  having  a  charming  effect.  He  is  handsome  in  face  and  figure, 
agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  full  of  fun.  Seats  have  been  assigned  to 
us  at  his  table,  and,  no  doubt,  some  merry  meals  are  in  store  for  us. 


Friday,  October  2nd. 

Another  rainy  day.  Impossible  to  get  on  deck,  and  the  time  seems 
rather  dull  to  some,  but  not  so  to  me ;  for,  as  usual,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  men  and  manners  as  shown  in  the  persons  of  our 
fellow  passengers.  We  are  in  all,  as  I  said,  but  eighteen,  a  small  num- 
ber, but  possessing  many  individual  characteristics, — some  agreeable, 
others  the  reverse,  of  which,  of  course,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak. 
There  are  only  two  ladies  besides  M — ,  J — ,  and  myself, — both  married 
and  middle  aged, — so  that  I  occupy  the  isolated  position  of  the  only 
young  lady  on  board. 

We  are  much  nearer  home  than  our  friends  think,  as  our  average  time 
in  this  heavy  sea  is  only  eight  knots  an  hour.  It  seems  that  we  are  fated 
to  go  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  accidents.  We  lost  a  propeller 
blade  in  the  rough  weather  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  this  morning  there 
was  a  slight  fire  in  the  engine  room,  which  was  soon  put  out, — fortunately 
before  it  reached  the  coal  bunkers;  had  it  reached  them,  the  chief 
engineer  says  we  should  have  had  to  take  to  the  boats. 

The  chief  engineer  is  Mr.  D — .  He  is  very  agreeable,  and  seems 
perfectly  competent  for  his  onerous  duties.  I  like  all  the  officers  very 
much,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  our  officers.  We  have  a  splendid  captain,  very  dignified,  and  on 
board  his  ship,  where  he  is  absolute  monarch,  looking  '^everyincha 
king."    His  subordinates  evidently  stand  in  very  wholesome  awe  of  him, 
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but  he  can  unbend  enough  at  the  proper  times,  has  a  world  of  humor  under 
his  stern  demeanor,  and  he  and  I  have  so  many  jokes  together  that  we 
are  excellent  friends. 


Saturday,  October  3d. 
The  weather  has  been  lovely  to-day,  the  sea  comparatively  smooth, 
and  we  have  spent  most  of  the  time  on  deck.  To-morrow,  our  first 
Sunday  at  sea,  there  is  to  be  service,  so  to-night  we  held  a  choir  meet- 
ing, I  presiding  at  the  piano  as  organist.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
female  voices,  and  the  chief  strength  of  the  choir  lay  in  Mr.  M — 's 
splendid  bass,  and  Mr.  L — 's  good  tenor. 


Sunday,  October  4th. 

Cloudy  weather  again,  with  occasional  showers.  The  captain  says  we 
are  now  experiencing  the  trade  winds,  and  that  any  sailing  vessel  bound 
for  New  York,  would  consider  herself  extremely  lucky  to  have  the 
winds  we  have  had  since  leaving  port.  We  have  seen  very  few  sails  as 
yet ;  I  belive  one  or  two  were  visible  while  we  were  sea-sick. 

The  Episcopal  service  was  read  to-day  in  the  dining  saloon.  It  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  passengers,  and  a  majority  of  the  officers  and 
cadets.  An  impromptu  reading  desk  was  formed  at  one  end  of  the 
saloon  by  books  piled  on  a  table,  the  whole  covered  by  the  American 
flag.  Here  the  captain  read  the  service,  and  I  never  heard  its  beautiful 
English  better,  if  as  well,  rendered.  He  (the  captain)  is  a  fine  elocu- 
tionist, and  the  novelty  of  our  surroundings,  the  rough  waves  dashing 
against  the  ports  as  he  read,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  service. 


Friday,  October  9th. 

We  have  had  four  uninterrupted  rainy  da}^,  too  monotonous  to  con- 
tain much  incident.  The  only  excitement  has  been  to  see  the  sailors 
and  ''middies"  enveloped  in  their  oil  cloth  suits  and  "  sou' -westers" 
dashing  past  the  windows  of  Social  Hall. 

The  cadets  had  rather  an  easy  time  on  first  starting,  but  are  now  fully 
organized,  and  their  time  well  filled  up.  There  are  twenty-two  cadets, 
as  I  said,  but  one  is  known  as  the  ''captain's  cadet,"  and  is  exempt 
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from  standing  watch;  and  another  is  the  ''chief  engineer's  cadet,"  and 
keeps  watch — alternating  with  Mr.  G — ,  in  the  engine  room.  This  leaves 
twenty,  who  are  divided  into  three  watches, — seven  in  two  watches, 
six  in  the  remaining  one ;  each  watch  apportioned  off  to  either  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  officer,  each  of  whom  in  turn,  during  his  watch, 
is  called  officer  of  the  deck."  (The  first  officer  does  not  stand  watch, 
but  is  the  executive  to  carry  out  the  commands  issuing  from  that  august 
person,  the  captain.)  The  cadet  in  each  watch  supposed  to  be  the  most 
reliable,  and  to  have  the  most  influence  over  his  mates,  is  chosen  ''cap- 
tain of  the  watch,"  whose  main  duty  consists  in  making  a  round  every 
half  hour  to  see  that  each  *'  middy  "  is  at  his  post,  and  woe  be  to  the 
unfortunate  caught  sleeping  on  watch.  They  stand  watch  for  four 
hours,  then  have  eight  hours  "off,"  except  when  the  dog-watches — 
watches  of  two  hours  each,  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  and  from  6  to  8 
p.  m. — intervene.  The  captain  is  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
good  officers  in  our  middies,  so  every  afternoon  he  gives  them  lessons 
in  navigation, — the  smoking  room  being  the  recitation  room ;  besides, 
they  calculate  our  latitude  and  longitude  for  that  day  from  the  altitude 
of  the  sun,  which  they  take  daily  at  noon ;  twice  a  week  they  take  les- 
sons from  the  purser  in  rating  stores,  etc. ;  and  besides,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  their  rooms  in  order,  lend  a  hand  generally  about  the 
ship,  heave  the  log,  furl  sail,  pull  ropes,  etc., — so  that  they  do  not 
have  many  idle  moments. 


Saturday,  October  loth. 

To-day  dawned  beautifully  clear,  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
weather  we  have  been  having.  Social  Hall  contains  quite  a  good  library 
and  a  fine  ''Weber  Grand."  The  last,  though  making  far  too  great  a 
volume  of  sound  for  the  size  of  the  room,  in  which  a  small  upright 
piano  would  have  better  effect,  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  I 
make  the  chief  use  of  it.  Mr.  P —  plays  a  few  solos  and  accompanies 
me  in  several  duets. 

Many  of  the  ship's  company  are  passionately  fond  of  music  and  pos- 
sess quite  a  scientific  knowledge  of  it,  so  the  sound  of  the  piano  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  attract  some  attentive  listeners. 

We  are  going  to  put  into  Pernambuco,  and  expect  to  reach  it  by  next 
Tuesday.  We  shall  only  anchor  off  it  for  a  short  time,  however,  and 
the  passengers  will  have  no  opportunity  to  go  ashore,  so  that  we  shall 
not  set  foot  on  South  American  soil  after  all.    I  only  wish  that  we  were 
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to  stop  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  weather  has  been  excessively  warm  all 
week,  warning  us  that  we  are  drawing  near  the  equator,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  cross  to-morrow  morning  early.  Neptune  is  to  come  aboard 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  great  preparations  are  being  made. 
A  gigantic  old  sailor  is  to  personate  his  submarine  majesty,  and  a 
wooden  chariot  has  been  made  ready  for  him.  Six  of  the  cadets  who 
have  crossed  the  line  before  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  dread,  are  to 
form  a  committee,  arrayed  in  fantastic  costumes,  wigs  of  oakum,  etc., 
to  receive  the  briny  god  as  he  comes  over  the  bows.  The  rest  of  the 
cadets  are  rather  dubious  about  the  approaching  ceremonies,  though  it 
would,  of  course,  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  midshipman  to  confess 
the  fact.  About  the  worst  frightened  man  on  board  is  **Mose,  "  the 
purser's  man,  who  like  his  master,  is  constantly  affording  us  some  amuse- 
ment. He  is  one  of  the  best  looking  darkeys  I  ever  saw, — tall,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  He  cultivates  a  moustache 
with  carefully  waxed  ends,  which  require  frequent  adjustment  before  the 
mirror  at  the  end  of  the  saloon,  and  there  "Mose  "  may  frequently  be 
seen  admiring  his  ' '  tout  ensemble ' '  in  the  pauses  between  attendance 
at  the  table,  at  which  he  is  a  capital  waiter.  His  toilets  are  wonderful 
to  contemplate,  the  jackets  adorned  by  the  beautiful  brass  buttons 
so  much  used  on  board,  the  gorgeous  shirts — like  Joseph's  coat — of 
many  colors,  and  crowning  all,  casting  all  else  in  the  shade,  the  superb 
diamond  (?)  jewelr}'.  Fancy  all  this  glory  dimmed  and  quenched  in  a 
shower  bath  of  sea  water, — fancy  that  cherished  moustache  submitted  to 
the  unsparing  hand  of  the  "barber"  of  to-morrow,  the  chief  engineer, — 
fancy  it  hacked  at  by  a  razor  formed  of  a  saw  with  the  teeth  slightly 
blunted  I  Impossible  I  There  is  a  limit  to  all  things ;  even  to  the  good 
nature  of  "  Mose,"  so  after  due  consideration,  that  worthy  has  resolved 
to  be  invisible  to-morrow. 

We  always  spend  the  first  part  of  the  evening  on  deck  if  the  weather 
is  good,  and  the  brilliancy  of  these  tropical  nights  exceeds  anything  I 
had  ever  imagined.  The  whole  sky  is  studded  so  thickly  with  stars  and 
constellations  (and  they  are  all  vastly  brighter  in  these  latitudes  than 
in  ours),  that  it  is  one  blaze  of  beauty.  Venus,  indeed,  casts  quite  a  line 
of  light  upon  the  water.  Then  later  in  the  evening,  we  form  a 
pleasant  party,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  card  playing  in  the  saloon, 
as  the  lights  are  poor  in  Social  Hall.  Cards  are  a  great  resource  on 
shipboard.  We  have  learned  several  games  besides  our  old  favorite, 
euchre,  since  leaving  port, — whist,  ciibbage,  and  casino. 
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Sunday,  October  iith. 
We  are  now  fairly  across  the  line,  and  it  is  really  cooler  than  it  has 
been  for  some  days.  This  morning  every  one  rose  on  the  ''qui  vive," 
for  the  approaching  ceremonies.  The  morning  passed,  services  were 
held  as  usual,  and  the  ceremonies  were  to  come  off  at  2  p.  m.  But,  alas 
for  our  expectations !  soon  after  lunch  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
Neptune  and  his  satellites  were  not  to  appear,  and  at  last,  the  floating 
rumor  became  a  fixed  fact,  and  the  cause  for  the  change  of  programme 
was  divulged.  Last  night  we  broke  a  second  propeller  blade  (''caught 
on  the  line,"  said  one  of  the  wags)  so  that  now  only  two  remain,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  run  very  slowly,  as  we  have  head  winds  continually, 
and  cannot  use  the  sails.  Of  course,  postponing  the  ceremonies  cannot 
restore  the  lost  blades,  but  all  occurrences  on  board  must  be  put  down 
in  the  ship's  log,  and  it  would  never  do  for  the  company  to  read  that 
Neptune  came  aboard  and  the  ship  lost  a  blade  on  the  same  day,  else 
the  management  might  be  accused  of  carelessness.  We  have  been 
looking  forward  to  them  so  much,  that  we  were  quite  disappointed 
when  the  ceremonies  were  stopped,  but  the  reason  is  good.  There  is 
some  talk  of  having  them  when  we  reach  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It 
is  settled  that  we  are  to  go  through  the  latter,  instead  of  around  the 
Horn,  for  which  I  am  very  glad.  We  all  take  the  loss  of  the  blades  very 
coolly,  and  to  look  at  the  ship's  company,  one  would  never  think  the 
ship  was  disabled. 


Monday,  October  12th. 

Several  sails  have  been  seen,  and  we  are  rapidly  approaching  land, 
which  we  expect  to  see  about  3  p.  m. ,  to-day. 

Evening. — Land  was  visible  this  afternoon  about  the  time  we  expected 
to  see  it,  though  only  appearing  as  a  faint  line  against  the  horizon. 
I  cannot  say  it  aroused  in  me  the  enthusiasm  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  produce  in  the  mind  of  a  voyager.  I  am  having  such  a  good  time, 
and  am  so  happy  in  the  gratification  of  my  "  grande  passion"  for  the 
sea,  that  I  gave  little  thought  to  land  in  the  abstract,  though,  of  course, 
I  often  think  of  the  particular  spot  of  land  that  holds  the  dear  ones 
left  behind. 

This  afternoon  the  Dr.  showed  us  the  chart.  We  shall  be  off  Per- 
nambuco  to-morrow. 

For  some  days  past  the  great  evening  attraction  has  been  the  phos- 
phorescence, which,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  and  rough  sea,  has  been 
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very  brilliant  just  under  the  stern  where  the  water  is  most  agitated  by 
the  screw.  It  is  indeed  beautiful,  though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  we 
may  expect  to  see  it  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  our  voyage.  The 
ship  seems  to  leave  behind  her  a  trail  of  white  flame,  broken  by  fiery 
masses,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  and  sometimes  remain  visible,  on  the 
crests  of  the  waves,  for  a  long  time. 


Tuesday,  October  13th. 

This  morning  the  wind  seemed  favorable  and  some  sail  was  hoisted, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  the  direction  of  the  wind  changed,  and  the 
sail  was  again  furled. 

We  had  a  false  fire  alarm  this  afternoon,  in  order  to  accustom  the 
cadets  to  act  with  promptness  and  skill  in  case  .of  an  emergency.  Each 
cadet  was  allotted  to  a  certain  officer,  and  certain  part  of  the  ship ;  but 
it  being  the  first  trial  the  thing  did  not  work  very  well.  The  passengers 
having  been  previously  apprised,  no  sensation  was  caused.  Three 
cadets  were  apportioned  to  the  purser,  but  that  gentleman  stood  on 
deck  smoking  with  his  habitual  "sang  froid,"  while  his  "middies" 
amused  themselves  by  rushing  into  (to  them)  forbidden  ground, — the 
saloon, — drinking  ice  water,  and  admiring  themselves  in  the  mirror. 

Just  before  dinner  several  of  the  passengers  saw  a  whale,  and 
Mr.  W — 's  sharp  eyes  discerned  a  large  shark,  but  we  missed  both. 


Wednesday,  October  14th. 

This  morning  every  one  assembled  on  deck  to  see  a  California 
clipper,  which  was  running  quite  near  us  with  all  sail  set, — a  beautiful 
sight.  She  kept  in  our  wake  all  day,  but,  as  we  were  making  only  Ave 
knots,  she  gained  on  us  rapidly,  and  in  the  evening  changed  her  course 
to  run  into  Pernambuco,  so  that  we  lost  sight  of  her. 

On  account  of  our  accident  we  shall  not  stop  at  Pernambuco,  but 
make  for  Rio,  which  we  expect  to  reach  about  the  first  part  of  next 
week.  We  are  all  in  ecstasy  at  the  idea  of  putting  into  the  Brazilian 
capital,  though  of  course,  sorry  for  the  motive  that  impels  the  stoppage. 


Thursday,  October  15th. 
We  saw  Pernambuco  Light  last  evening  about  8.30  p.  m.  This 
morning  the  clipper  was  again  in  sight,  and  being  under  full  sail, 
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while  we  were  running  very  slowly,  she  gained  on  us  and  passed  us. 
This  afternoon  we  increased  our  speed,  passed  her,  and  left  her  far 
behind.  She  passed  near  enough  this  morning  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  people  on  her  decks  quite  plainly  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
opera  glass,  and  great  curiosity  was  expressed  in  regard  to  her  name. 
This  no  one  was  able  to  decide,  but  Mr.  F — ,  being  fortunately  on  the 
lookout,  made  her  out  to  be  the  ''Sonora,"  bound  for  the  ''Golden 
Gate." 

We  also  saw  to-day  numerous  little  fishing  boats,  carrying  a  curious 
sort  of  lateen  sail;  their  presence  betokening  our  proximity  to  the 
South  American  coast. 


Friday,  October  i6th. 
We  have  had  beautiful  weather  and  smooth  seas  all  week,  and  now 
with  all  sail  set  on  the  fore,  main,  and  mizzen  mast,  are  making  very 
good  time. 

The  decks  of  the  ship  are  kept  in  beautiful  order.  They  are  first 
deluged  in  water,  then  holy-stoned,  then  watered  again,  and  finally 
swept  off  and  dried  by  means  of  a  curions  kind  of  broom  called  a 
squilgee,  made  entirely  of  wood.  This  process  is  gone  through  with 
early  in  the  morning,  and  recently,  they  have  pressed  the  midshipmen 
into  the  service,  much  to  my  regret.  These  mischievous  youths,  not 
content  with  the  general  din  caused  by  scrubbing  down  the  ''decks," 
take  much  delight  in  squilgeeing  with  especial  violence  right  over  my 
state  room,  winding  up  operations  with  a  clog  dance  that  would  wake 
the  "seven  sleepers;"  so  that  I  never  get  much  sleep  after  6  a.  m., 
though  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  rise  just  then,  as  we  do  not  breakfast 
till  8.30  a.  m.  Lunch  is  at  12.30  p.  m.,  and  dinner  at  5  p.  m.  We 
are  already  well  versed  in  the  language  of  the  ship's  bells,  and  to  hear 
any  one  give  the  time  of  day  in  ordinary  phraseology  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  table  is  delicious,  and  the  tempting  way  in 
which  every  thing  is  served,  and  the  beauty  of  the  table  furniture 
combines,  if  possible,  to  increase  our  appetites,  now  made,  positively 
enormous  by  the  exhilarating  salt  air.  We  have  the  finest  steward  of 
the  line,  and  his  assistant  is  also  excellent. 


Saturday,  October  17th. 
Three  weeks  to-day  since  we  left  New  York,  little  thinking  of  all 
the  adventures  that  were  to  happen  to  the  ship  in  that  time,  and  that 
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we  were  desrined  to  anchor  at  and  visit  the  capital  of  Brazil  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  forethought  of  Capt.  G — ,  we  might  have  been 
put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  long  stoppage  in  replacing  our  missing 
blades.  But  before  saihng  the  captain  took  on  board  an  extra  set  of 
blades,  and  materials  for  a  coffer-dam,  so  that  the  ship  can  be  repaired 
in  the  water,  there  being  no  dry  dock  at  Rio  large  enough  to  float  her. 


Sunday,  October  i8th. 

We  are  gliding  along  rapidly,  and  if  we  continue  at  our  present  rate 
of  speed,  we  shall  probably  wake  off  Rio  to-morrow  morning. 

SerA-ice  was  held  according  to  custom  this  morning,  the  lovely 
weather  and  smooth  motion  of  the  ship  making  it  more  enjoyable  than 
usual. 

The  cadets  attend  regularly,  and  sustain  the  greater  part  of  the 
singing,  many  of  them  being  endowed  with  excellent  voices. 

Some  birds  have  been  seen  around  the  vessel  to-day,  giving  evidence 
that  we  are  nearing  land.  This  afternoon  the  water  suddenly  changed 
to  a  bright  green,  betokening  shoals,  and  soundings  are  taken  frequently. 


Monday,  October  19th. 
This  morning  the  mountains  of  Brazil  were  in  sight  when  we  arose, 
which  we  did  quite  early,  fearing  to  miss  something  of  the  scenery  ; 
but  we  found  ourselves  not  so  far  advanced  as  we  had  expected  to  be, 
being  obliged  to  run  very  carefully.  We  entered  the  bay  about  noon, 
having  made  the  distance  from  New  York  in  our  disabled  condition, 
in  about  the  same  time  as  that  usually  consumed  by  the  regular  line 
of  steamers  between  Rio  and  New  York.  Lunch  was  dispatched  in 
quick  time,  in  order  to  miss  nothing  of  what  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  cloudy  day,  being  the  Brazilian  spring  time,  and 
consequently  the  rainy  season,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  looked  the 
\s-ide  bay,  almost  enclosed  by  the  lofty  mountains  clothed  in  their 
green  garb,  (a  pleasant  sight  after  so  many  days  of  blue  water.)  ''Sugar 
Loaf,"  an  almost  inaccessible  gray  granite  peak  rising  a  thousand  feet 
out  of  the  sea,  and  inchning  at  the  same  angle  as  the  ''Leaning  Tower" 
of  Pisa,  towering  above  them  all ;  the  forts  of  Sao  Cruz  and  Sao  Lucia 
guarding  the  entrance  on  either  side,  the  brilliant  flag  of  Brazil  floating 
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from  the  ramparts;  the  shipping  of  all  nations,  conspicuous  above 
which  waved  our  own  beautiful  flag  from  the  fine  ship,  the  ''Lancaster;" 
and  beyond  all,  the  picturesque  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  houses  standing 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens,  and  environed  by  tropical  trees. 

The  arrival  of  our  giant  ship  made  a  great  sensation.  She  was 
saluted  from  the  forts  as  we  passed,  and  we  had  not  been  anchored  (in 
a  delightful  situation,  by-the-by)  more  than  five  minutes  ere  we  were 
surrounded  by  boats,  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  a  scene  of  con- 
stant excitement.  First  came  the  health  officers,  evidently  impressed 
with  a  benevolent  wish  to  quarantine  us,  and  extremely  disgusted  to  find 
no  sickness  on  board.  Then  the  custom-house  officers,  a  villianous 
looking  set,  objects  of  special  aversion  to  "Ginx,"  the  captains  little 
dog,  a  most  unamiable  but  very  intelligent  animal.  Two  of  the  officers, 
according  to  custom,  are  to  remain  on  board  during  our  stay,  to  see  that 
we  smuggle  no  goods  ashore,  and  the  two  at  present  detailed  for  the 
duty,  seem  quite  gentlemanly,  and  much  the  best  of  their  repulsive 
looking  "confreres."  Next  to  arrive  was  the  steam-launch  of  the 
"Lancaster,"  with  one  of  her  handsome  heutenants,  bringing  tlie 
admiral's  compliments  to  Capt.  G — .  Numerous  little  boats  surrounded 
the  vessel  in  hopes  of  taking  passengers  ashore.  The  purser  and 
steward  went  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  ;  also,  four  of  the  gentlemen 
passengers.  Some  luscious  fruit  was  brought  aboard  this  evening,  which 
we  enjoyed  hugely,  in  defiance  of  the  rule  that  it  is  imprudent  to  eat 
fruit  after  noonday  in  the  tropics. 


Tuesday,  October  20th. 

This  morning  we  had  a  most  delicious  breakfast;  besides  the  usual 
substantial  there  were  fresh  cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  fresh  fish  and 
shrimps,  and  quantities  of  oranges,  bananas,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
plum.  The  finest  orange  I  ever  ate  at  home  would  seem  poor  in  com- 
parison with  these,  so  rich,  juicy,  and  sweet,  as  though  they  had  been 
saturated  with  sugar. 

The  steam  launch  from  the  ' '  Lancaster ' '  visited  us  again  this  after- 
noon, bringing  a  number  of  her  fine  looking  officers,  conspicuous  among 
them  the  lieutenant  commander,  a  man  apparently  under  thirty.  We 
have  also  had  several  Brazilian  visitors  during  the  day.  Our  steam 
launch  was  not  g:ot  ready  till  afternoon,  and  then  most  of  the  gentlemen 
passengers  went  ashore.  They  would  not  tell  us  much  about  the  city 
when  they  returned,  saying  they  would  let  us  judge  for  ourselves. 
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We  are  anchored  not  very  far  from  the  '-Lancaster."  and  just  at  a 
pleasant  distance  from  the  shore.  Near  the  ''Lancaster'"  is  the  Enghsh 
store  ship  ^''Egmont,"  which  has  not  had  her  anchor  up  for  seventeen 
years.  Not  far  from  her  hes  a  ship  which  sailed  for  New  York  years 
ago,  met  with  some  disaster,  and  the  enterprise  to  repair  her  being  lack- 
ing here,  she  was  converted  into  a  school  ship. 


Wedxesday,.  October  2i5t. 

To-day  was  quite  cloudy,  and  we  ladies  decided  not  to  go  ashore,  as 
we  shall  have  plenty  more  opportunities. 

More  officers  from  the  ''Lancaster''  were  here  this  morning  and 
stayed  to  lunch. 

Quite  a  large  and  distinguished  party  \dsited  the  ship  this  afternoon, 
including  the  commander,  deF — .  the  Count  D'E — ,  the  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary from  Portugal,  etc.,  and  several  ladies,  two  of  them  quite 
pretty  brunettes. 

All  the  Brazilians  are  exceedingly  dark,  and  all  blondes  in  our  party 
are  so  stared  at,  and  receive  so  many  compdments.  that  it  is  quite  embar- 
rassing. 

When  the  steam  laimch  left  this  afternoon,  Mr.  D — .  who  was  going 
ashore,  insisted  on  taking  J —  with  him.  so  that  she  was  the  hrst  of  the 
lady  passengers  to  see  Rio.  They  stayed  quite  a  while,  but  Mr.  D — 
made  the  time  pass  very  pleasantly  for  her,  and  bought  her  two  sprays 
of  the  beautiful  feather  tlowers  for  Avhich  this  city  is  famed.  These 
flowers  are  lovely;  formed  of  the  most  delicate  little  feathers  of  the 
brilliant  tropical  birds,  they  are,  in  many  cases,  an  exact  reproduction 
of  nature,  and  even  the  finest  French  artificial  flowers  look  coarse  beside 
them. 

A  very  agreeable  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  M — ,  dined  with  us 
to-day.  He  has  been  for  some  years  doing  business  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
making  periodical  visits  to  New  York,  where  his  family  resides.  He  is 
quite  wealthy,  ha™ g  made  a  large  fortune  here — a  fortune  to  wliich 
thousands  have  been  added  by  buying  diamonds  at  the  low  rates  for 
which  they  are  obtainable  here,  and  selling  them  for  double  and  triple  in 
New  York.  In  fact,  nearly  all  Americans  here  are  either  rich  or  on  the 
road  to  riches.  Yankee  shrewdness  and  enterprise  are  what  are  needed 
to  develop  the  rich  resources  of  the  country,  which  lie  dormant  to  a 
great  measure,  under  the  influence  of  the  native  languor. 
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Thursday,  October  2  2d. 
Visitors  are  coming  and  going  constantly.  The  ship  has  been  anx- 
iously looked  for  at  Rio,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  disappointment 
had  she  not  put  in.  It  is  only  now  becoming  known  that  we  stopped 
solely  on  account  of  our  accident.  The  materials  for  the  coffer-dam 
1  ave  all  been  taken  ashore,  but  in  the  hands  of  native  workmen  the 
work  goes  on  slowly. 

The  morning  here  is  the  warmest  time  of  the  day ;  every  afternoon  a 
cool  sea  breeze  springs  up,  and  we  have  experienced  no  uncomfortably 
hot  weather  since  anchoring.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dehghtful 
season  in  which  to  visit  Rio.  Though  called  the  rainy  season,  the  "  clerk 
of  the  weather"  is  accommodating  without  precedent ;  and  when  there  is 
rain,  it  almost  invariably  falls  during  the  night. 

The  steam  launch  started  for  the  shore  soon  after  lunch  to-day,  and  a 
party  of  eight  of  us  decided  to  go  in  her  just  for  the  ride,  which  was  to 
be  rather  longer  than  usual,  as  we  had  to  leave  our  steward  at  the 
"Ontario,"  where  he  had  some  business,  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
regular  line  between  Rio  and  New  York,  which  has  come  into  port  s  nee 
our  arrival.    We  enjoyed  the  sail  very  much,  and  had  a  good  op])or- 
tunity  to  see  the  varied  shipping  of  the  harbor.    When  we  reached  the 
landing,  Mr.  H — ,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  launch,  offered  to  return 
for  us  in  the  evening  if  we  wanted  to  go  ashore,  and  the  opportunity 
was  too  tempting  to  refuse,  so  thus  unpremeditatedly,  we  made  our  first 
entree  into  the  Brazilian  capital.    Our  party  was  too  large  to  enjoy 
sight-seeing  collectively,  so  by  tacit  consent  we  broke  up  into  smaller 
cliques.    Mr.  McE — ,  J — ,  and  I  rambled  off  together,  and  being  in 
the  mood  for  adventure  we  had  a  jolly  afternoon.    Then  everything  was 
so  odd  and  strange.    The  quaint  one-story  houses  with  their  tiled  roofs ; 
(the  business  buildings  however,  tower  up  to  goodly  heights,)  the  narrow 
streets,  all  well  paved  with  Belgian  blocks,  but  spoiled  by  the  drain 
always  running  in  the  centre  of  each;  and  the  still  narrower  sidewalks, 
on  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  more  than  two  persons  to  walk 
abreast.    And  it  is  an  actual  fact — though  it  may  seem  an  exaggera- 
tion— that  in  the  principal  business  street — the  Rua  de  Ouvidor, — pedes- 
trians are  often  obliged  to  stop  and  seek  refuge  against  a  store  to  avoid 
being  unpleasantly  grazed  by  some  passing  vehicle.    There  are  some  few 
wide  streets,  but  they  are  rare,  and  when  found,  usually  surround  a 
church,  or  form  plazas  from  which  the  narrower  streets  diverge.  Many 
of  the  stores  are  large  and  handsome,  and  the  display  of  jewelry — precious 
stones  particularly— is  something  marvellous.    One  has  no  idea  till  con- 
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vinced  by  personal  experience  how  refreshing  it  is  to  be  able  to  exchange 
whatever  remarks  or  criticisms  one  hkes  along  the  street,  with  the 
almost  absolute  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  understood  by  the  passers 
by,  and  to  abuse  the  storekeepers  when  they  try  to  cheat  you  (as  dis- 
covering you  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  above  all,  a  North  American,  they 
almost  inevitably  will,)  as  mi^h  as  you  please.  The  rule  followed  by 
our  passengers  has  been  to  change  some  money  as  soon  as  they  go 
ashore;  so,  in  accordance  with  this  custom,  we  entered  the  first  exchange 
office  we  came  to.  We  had  decided  to  make  exchanges  just  as  they 
were  needed  however,  and  in  small  sums  at  a  time, — Brazilian  money 
being,  of  course,  useless  outside  of  Brazil.  An  absurd  currency  called 
reis  is  used  here ;  twenty  reis  equalling  one  of  our  cents.  An  out- 
rageous discount  is  charged, — twenty  cents  on  greenbacks,  ten  cents  on 
American  gold ;  the  last  being  so  undervalued,  owing  to  the  scant  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil ;  while  English 
gold  is  at  a  premium.  M —  had  commissioned  us  to  change  six  dollars 
— gold.  Of  course,  they  tried  to  cheat  us,  and,  at  first,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  hand  us  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  exchange  ;  we  coolly  sat 
down  and  awaited  the  progress  of  events ;  presently,  one  dollar  more 
was  handed  us,  that  looked  suspicious,  and  though  Mr.  McE —  was  con- 
tent to  depart  with  that,  I  was  not ;  and  we  sat  on  till  they  were  glad  to 
make  any  compromise  to  get  rid  of  us  ;  so  we  finally  left  in  triumph,  with 
reis  equivalent  in  value  to  five  dollars  and  sixty  cents, — being  the  best 
exchange  as  yet  made  by  any  of  the  ship's  company.  Mr.  M — joined  us 
at  the  exchange  office,  and  then  we  went  to  a  French  cafe,  and  had  ices 
and  the  delicious,  rich  sweetmeats — a  specialty  of  Rio — called  *'dulce." 
Next,  Mr.  M —  wanted  to  buy  some  fishing  tackle,  and  entering  a  store 
where  we  thought  we  might  be  able  to  buy  it,  a  very  amusing  scene 
ensued :  Mr.  M —  tried  English,  then  Spanish,  and  finally  animated 
pantomime ;  but  the  last  was  too  much,  for  as  (in  fancy)  he  pulled  in  a 
huge  fish,  with  a  mighty  jerk,  the  startled  shopman  jumped  clear  from 
the  floor.  When  he  recovered,  he  asked  in  French  if  any  of  us  under- 
stood that  language,  and  then  I  made  him  comprehend  what  we  wanted. 
Strolling  on  again,  as  we  were  passing  one  of  the  large  jewelry  establish- 
ments, Mr.  S —  rushed  out  at  us  and  invited  us  in  to  see  some  diamonds 
he  was  purchasing.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  unset,  and  in- 
deed magnificent ;  larger  than  a  pea,  of  the  purest  water,  and  the  prices 
astonishingly  low.  A  ring  he  was  buying  for  his  daughter,  was  set  with 
a  very  dark  oblong  amethyst  surrounded  by  twenty-six  small  diamonds ; 
the  price  but  sixty  dollars.    Mr.  S —  acting  as  our  interpreter,  we  priced 
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various  handsome  articles  of  jewelry,  and  found  the  prices  of  all 
extremely  moderate. 

For  some  time  a  fine,  drizzling  rain  had  been  falling,  but  we  did  not 
mind  it  in  the  least,  and  returned  "home" — as  we  call  the  ship — in 
high  spirits,  and  well  pleased  with  our  little  excursion. 


Friday,  October  23d. 

To-day  was  lovely  and  clear;  but  none  of  us  ladies  went  ashore  but 
Mrs.  P — ,  whose  first  visit  it  was;  the  rest  of  us  went  over  in  the 
launch  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sail,  returning  without  landing. 

In  the  afternoon  it  frequently  clouds  up  with  the  coming  of  the  sea 
breeze,  and  rains  in  the  evening;  but  we  sit  out  on  deck  just  the 
same — being  well  protected  by  the  awnings — and  enjoy  the  music  of 
the  bands  p'aying  in  the  city  plazas,  which  we  can  hear  quite  distinctly. 

The  "middies"  lowered  one  of  the  boats  this  evening,  and  rowed 
over  to  the  ' '  Lancaster ' '  and  back ;  nine  of  them  went,  one  acting  as 
coxswain,  four  pulling  out  and  the  remaining  four  pulling  back.  They 
all  rowed  very  well,  especially  Messrs.  F —  and  W — ;  the  latter  is  a 
"crack"  oarsman,  and  several  beautiful  flags  decorating  his  state  room 
were  won  as  prizes  in  rowing.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
fine  rowing,  in  the  crews  of  some  of  the  German  vessels  lying  at 
anchor  here,  who  pull  about  the  harbor  quite  frequently  for  practice, 
and  who  row  with  beautiful  precision. 


Saturday,  October  24th. 

We  have  had  many  visitoi*s  to-day,  and  the  ship  has  presented  a 
lively  appearance. 

There  have  been  various  rumors  afloat  respecting  the  projected  visit  of 
the  Emperor  to  the  ship,  but  none  have  proved  correct  as  yet. 

This  evening,  in  addition  to  our  usual  circle,  Mr.  B — y,  who  was  on 
watch,  stopped  some  time  to  talk  to  us,  and  very  entertaining  he  was. 
(When  the  ship  is  at  anchor,  the  station  of  the  "  officer  of  the  deck"  is 
changed  from  the  forward  bridge  to  the  starboard  gangway, — a  cadet 
guarding  the  port  gangway).  He  (Mr.  B — y)  is  remarkably  bright, 
witty,  and  well  informed,  and  could  give  us  many  particulars  about 
Rio,  having  been  stationed  here  for  several  years  while  in  the  U.  S.  N. 
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Mr.  McE —  brought  me  two  pretty  little  boutonnijres  of  feather 
flowers  from  the  city  to-day,  and  Mr.  B —  brought  me  a  beautiful  spray 
of  white  feather  roses  last  evening. 


Sunday,  October  25  th. 

This  morning  we  all  dressed  with  the  intention  of  attending  service  at 
the  English  chapel,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but  as  the  weather  looked 
threatening,  J —  and  I  stayed  at  home.  M —  and  T —  went,  and  on 
their  way,  saw  the  Empress  also  "en  route"  for  church,  in  a  very 
dashing  equipage,  with  outriders. 

On  board,  the  day  was  like  all  Brazilian  Sundays,  the  most  exciting  of 
the  week.  Although  so  cloudy  in  the  morning,  it  cleared  off  towards 
noon,  and  we  had  a  perfect  rush  of  visitors.  A  crowd  of  ladies  and 
children,  whom  Mr.  McE —  rightly  characterized  as  ''walking  dry- 
goods  establishments;"  (being  attired  in  the  most  gaudy  colors,  blended 
in  astonishingly  bad  taste,  and  serving  as  hideous  settings  to  ornaments 
of  exquisite  feather  flowers  and  magnificent  jewels,)  the  American 
Minister,  a  number  of  the  Brazilian  aristocracy,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal prima  donnas,  who  played  and  sang  several  arias. 

The  evening  was  the  loveliest  and  clearest  we  have  had  since  our 
arrival. 


Monday,  October,  26th. 
To-day,  a  large  party  of  us  started  immediately  after  lunch,  intending 
to  visit  the  Botanical  Gardens ;  but  on  reaching  the  city  we  got  into  the 
wrong  car,  and  had  quite  a  ride  around  before  arriving  at  the  proper 
starting  place.  We  rather  enjoyed  the  consequences  of  our  blunder,  as 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  inspect  the  business  streets  through  which 
our  car  passed,  and  to  see  various  phases  of  life  in  a  South  American  city. 
Here,  as  in  most  southern  nations,  burdens  are  carried  on  the  head 
principally ;  and  to-day  we  saw  one  man  bearing  a  sewing  machine  in 
this  manner,  two  carrying  a  heavy  piano,  etc.  We  were  considerably 
amused  to  find,  that  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  we  could, 
by  projecting  our  umbrellas  only  a  little  way  from  the  side  of  the  car, 
easily  touch  people  walking  on  the  sidewalk.  The  pedestrians  them- 
selves were  ludicrous  enough  to  us.    The  most  absurd-looking  little 
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boys,  each  one  a  complete  caricature  of  pater  familias — long-tailed 
coat,  high  hat,  and  the  inevitable  "cigarito!"  So  dark  and  small  as 
they  are  too — a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  here  being  not  one  whit 
larger  than  one  of  eight  years  in  the  United  States.  Apart  from  their 
inveterate  smoking,  however,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  peculiar  up-bringing  of  Brazilian  children.  The  captain 
was  telling  mamma  the  other  evening,  that  in  a  family  where  he  had 
just  been  dining,  he  had  seen  port,  raisins,  and  strong  coffee  given  to  a 
baby  of  nine  months.  The  Brazilian  ladies  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely 
plain;  dress,  as  I  said,  in  the  most  execrable  taste,  and  drag  long  silk 
trains  over  dirty  side-walks,  and  across  muddy  streets  with  perfect 
''sang  froid."  I  am  told  the  only  lady  residents  of  the  city  who  can 
boast  good  looks  and  elegance,  are  the  French  ladies,  of  whom  there 
are  quite  a  number  living  at  Rio. 

The  street  cars  used  in  Rio  are  made  in  New  York.  Some  of  them 
are  after  the  model  most  in  use  with  us,  while  others  are  open  at  the 
sides.  These  last,  being  best  for  sight-seeing,  are  most  patronized  by 
our  party ;  though,  as  the  free  use  of  tobacco  is  allowed  in  them,  we 
must  sit  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  even  the  driver  and  conductor  having 
their  "  cigaritos."  The  fare  is  one  hundred  reis  (five  cents)  per  person, 
and  as  you  pay,  you  are  presented  with  a  ticket  in  some  small  lotteries, 
the  latter  being  flourishing  institutions  here.  As  we  never  presented 
our  tickets,  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  they  would  all  have  drawn 
blanks. 

But  I  have  wandered  very  far  from  our  excursion  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  Finally  we  secured  the  right  car ;  the  track  of  which,  run- 
ning along  what  is  called  the  "  Bota  Fogo  Road,"  soon  left  the  city  and 
wound  out  into  the  suburbs,  which  are  enchanting  beyond  description. 
It  seemed  like  a  scene  from  the  "Arabian  Nights:"  the  lovely  road 
lying  in  the  level  valley  \  the  lofty,  green-clad  mountains  on  either  side, 
with  occasional  openings  on  the  beautiful  bay ;  the  costly  houses  cov- 
ered entirely  with  the  choicest,  and  in  many  cases,  most  brilliant 
tiles,  standing  in  the  midst  of  large  gardens  abounding  in  gorgeous 
tropical  plants  and  fruit — palm  trees,  mangoes,  bread-fruit,  banana 
trees,  orange  groves,  etc.  These  splendid  mansions  are  usually  but 
one  story  high,  but  of  great  depth  and  width.  The  colors  of  their 
tilings  are  boundless  in  their  variety  ;  having  no  rough  weather  to  stand, 
the  gaudy  Moorish  architecture  runs  riot,  and  we  actually  saw  several 
houses  tiled  in  the  most  beautiful  Nile  green  with  white  ornamentations ! 
On  reaching  the  gardens,  exclamations  of  delight  were  heard  on  every 
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side.  The  first  objects  to  attract  the  eye  on  entering,  are  the  magnifi- 
cent avenues  of  palm  trees  running  so, — 

^  ^      ^  ;>« 
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of  vast  height, — their  wonderfully  straight  trunks  attaining  a  height  of 
seventy  feet  before  a  leaf  starts, — and  remarkable  uniformity.  Then  the 
cascades  and  fountains,  the  soft  green  lawns,  the  winding  paths  through 
thickets  of  tropical  growth,  the  brilliant  flowers,  made  up  a  scene  of 
picturesque  beauty  I  lack  words  to  describe,  but  which  will  live  in  my 
memory  forever. 


Tuesday,  October  27th. 
To-day  was  very  damp,  and  the  steam-launch  was  not  in  much 
requisition,  most  of  us  preferring  staying  at  home  to  going  ashore. 
Mr.  W —  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  launch  to  command  and  steer  her; 
quite  a  responsible  position,  which  he  fills  with  his  customary  coolness 
and  dexterity.  Capt.  M —  of  the  marine  corps,  and  Lieut.  C — n,  both 
from  the  flag-ship  "Lancaster,"  together  with  Capt.  D — ,  Lieut.  T — , 
and  Dr.  DeM — from  the  English  sloop- of-war  the  '-Dart,"  were  here 
to  dinner,  and  we  had  a  delightful  evening. 


Wednesday,  October  28th.- 
This  morning  was  lovely,  and  as  the  captain  had  business  at  the  ship- 
yard, Mr.  McE — ,  J — ,  and  I,  went  over  in  the  launch  for  the  ride,  not 
intending  to  land, — wishing  to  see  the  progress  of  the  coffer-dam.  But 
we  reckoned  without  our  host  when  we  reckoned  on  the  captain,  for  he 
went  ashore,  was  unavoidably  detained,  and  we  had  to  wait  in  the  heat 
for  an  hour  or  so,  which,  despite  the  jokes  of  Messrs.  McE —  and  W — , 
was  very  tiresome.  We  went  ashore  this  afternoon  and  did  some  shop- 
ping, Mr.  McE —  interpreting  in  pantomime,  and  causing  much  mirth. 
We  had  some  delicious  cakes  and  ices  at  the  French  cafe.  They  make 
the  nicest,  richest  cakes  in  Rio  I  ever  saw  anywhere.  Then  we  took 
another  beautiful  car  ride  through  the  suburbs.  Mules  are  invariably 
driven  to  these  street  cars,  and  are  kept  always  at  a  rapid  trot,  so  that  the 
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ride,  especially  through  the  enchanting  city  environs,  is  very  enjoyable. 
(Horses  are  rarely  seen  in  Brazil ;  they  will  not  stand  the  climate,  and 
the  few  we  have  seen  here  were  of  inferior  breed,  and  owned  by  some 
of  the  nobles,  who  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the  luxury.)  The  terminus 
of  our  ride  to-day,  was  the  base  of  Tijuca,  one  of  the  highest  but  most 
accessible  peaks  of  the  coast  range.  It  is  the  custom  at  the  base,  to 
exchange  the  cars  for  stage  coaches  in  which  to  continue  the  journey  up 
tlie  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  charming  view.  But 
we  had  promised  to  rejoin  the  steam  launch  at  a  certain  hour,  so  we  had 
to  retrace  our  way  without  making  the  ascent,  very  much  to  our  regret. 


Thursday,  October  29th. 
To-day  we,  that  is  the  captain,  the  surgeon,  and  the  ladies,  had 
an  invitation  to  lunch  on  the  ''Lancaster."  Her  launch  was  sent 
after  us,  and  Capt.  R —  came  in  person  to  escort  us.  A  fresh  breeze 
was  blowing,  and  the  harbor  was  quite  rough,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  cover  ourselves  with  waterproofs,  even  then  being  frequently  wet 
by  the  spray.  The  black  hull  of  the  "Lancaster,"  relieved  by  a 
line  of  square  white-framed  port  holes,  presented  a  pretty  sight  as 
w^e  steamed  up  alongside.  Lieut.  N — ,  a  most  gentlemanly  officer, 
assisted  us  out  of  the  launch,  and  Lieut.  G —  received  us  at  the  head 
of  the  gangway.  As  we  stepped  upon  the  deck  there  was  a  general 
exclamation  at  their  whiteness  and  beauty.  I  had  often  heard  of  the 
wonderful  discipline  and  system  of  a  man-of-war,  but  one  needs  to  go 
aboard  one.  to  see  for  one's  self  "the  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place,"  in  order  to  fully  realize  it.  We  did  not  linger  long  on  the 
quarter-deck,  proceeding  "below"  by  a  gangway  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  use  of  the  admiral.  The  deck  on  which  we  now  found 
ourselves  is  called  the  gun-deck,  containing— besides  the  many  huge 
howitzers — store-rooms  for  ammunition  and  weapons,  the  galley,  etc., 
and  in  the  stern,  the  cabins  of  the  admiral  and  captain.  We  were 
joined  here  by  Capt.  M —  and  another  of  the  lieutenants,  and  having 
satisfied  our  curiosity  we  walked  aft  again  to  the  admiral's  cabin,  where 
we  were  met  by  that  officer,  a  splendid  looking  old  gentleman.  He 
gave  his  arm  to  M— and  preceded  us  down  another  gangway  to  the 
berth-deck,  on  which  are  the  state  rooms  of  the  officers,  surrounding  a 
good  sized  comfortable  apartment  called  the  ward  room,  where  they  eat, 
and  which  is  used  as  a  sitting  room  between  meals.    The  complement  of 
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officers  is  at  present  but  sixteen,  a  small  number  for  a  ship  of  the 
"  Lancaster's"  rate,  there  being  several  vacancies  just  now.  The  state 
rooms  are  quite  commodious,  and  the  numerous  fancy  articles,  pictures, 
etc.,  with  which  they  are  decorated;  give  them  quite  a  homelike  air. 
Forward  of  the  ward  room  are  the  rooms  of  the  midshipmen,  boatswain, 
gunner,  etc.,  and  the  rest  of  the  deck  is  allotted  to  the  sailors,  who  sleep 
in  hammocks  which  are  folded  up  during  the  day,  and  at  night  are  slung 
up  to  iron  rings  attached  to  the  ceiling.  The  sailors  are  divided  into 
messes — fifteen  in  each — and  each  man  must  take  his  turn  as  cook. 
Each  mess  has  its  own  cooking  utensils,  dishes,  etc.,  which  are  kept  in 
the  same  beautiful  order  prevailing  throughout  the  ship,  and  when  not 
in  use,  are  packed  away  in  large  chests.  Again  we  ascended,  this  time 
going  to  the  admiral's  cabin,  a  beautiful  room,  furnished  in  Brussels 
carpet,  easy  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  and  lighted  by  veritable  windows.  Here 
Lieut.  N —  rejoined  us,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  C — ,  a  Philadelphian,  who 
took  a  chair  by  me  and  entertained  me  vastly,  being  social,  amusing, 
and  agreeable.  A  handsome  lunch  was  served,  and  we  enjoyed  very 
much  our  little  visit  in  the  cabin  of  the  old  admiral,  who  said  it  did  him 
good  to  see  some  of  his  own  country-women  again.  After  a  pleasant 
chat  we  all  went  up  to  the  quarter-deck,  but  it  proved  so  hot  and  sunny 
there  that  J —  and  I  gladly  accepted  the  proposition  of  Lieuts.  N—  and 
C —  that  we  should  return  with  them  to  the  ward  room,  where  they 
entertained  us  very  much  by  showing  us  photographs,  pictures,  etc.,  and 
the  numerous  pets  they  have  on  board, — a  fine  dog  that  Lieut.  C — 
saw  floating  out  to  sea  and  rescued,  several  monkeys  and  parrots,  which 
parade  the  decks  free  as  air,  and  a  flock  of  pretty  white  pigeons  which 
have  accompanied  the  ship  in  all  her  journeyings  for  years.  We  left  the 
I^ancaster  "  regretfully,  and  much  delighted  with  our  visit.  We  were 
to  board  the  "  Dart"  before  returning,  and  Capt.  M —  and  Lieut.  C — 
accompanied  us  thither,  where  we  met  a  warm  reception,  the  three 
officers  rushing  forward  to  receive  us.  (The  ''Dart's"  full  complement 
of  officers  is  but  four,  and  there  is  a  vacancy  at  present.)  The  "  Dart "  is 
quite  a  small  vessel,  and  looked  strikingly  so  to  us  after  the  ''Lancaster." 
She  has  only  two  decks,  and  we  proceeded  do\vn  to  the  captain's  cabin 
by  means  of  an  almost  perpendicular  gangway.  The  cabin  is  a  queer 
little  place,  taking  up  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  serving  as  bed  room, 
dining  saloon,  and  parlor.  The  ward  room  opens  out  from  it,  and  on 
either  side  the  former  are  the  little  cramped  state  rooms  of  the  officers. 
We  were  treated  very  hospitably  and  had  a  delightful  httle  visit,  which 
was  rather  short,  however,  as  Capt.  G —  was  in  a  hurry.    The  officers 
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from  the  ''Lancaster"  escorted  us  to  the  "Peking,"  and  there  took 
leave  of  us,  being  unable  to  accept  Capt.  G — s  invitation  to  dinner. 
Capt.  M —  left  a  particular  invitation  for  T —  and  Mr.  McE — ,  whose 
brother  he  had  known  in  Washington,  to  visit  the  "Lancaster." 

The  coffer-dam  is  finished  at  last,  and  was  towed  out  this  morning 
and  fastened  astern  for  the  night.  Messrs.  M —  and  L —  composed  a 
song  on  it  this  evening,  and  sung  it  to  the  air  of  ' '  Maryland,  my 
Maryland."    Here  it  is: 

Our  coffer-dam  is  done  at  last, 
Coffer-dam!  Oh,  coffer-dam! 
And  soon  we'll  have  it  good  and  fast, 
Coffer-dam!  Oh,  coffer-dam. 
Chorus— Coffer-dam !  Oh,  coffer  dam! 

Coffer-dam!  Oh,  coffer-dam ! 
And  soon  we'll  have  it  good  and  fast, 
Coffer-dam !  Oh,  coffer-dam. 

The  dam  came  out  in  tow  to-day, 

Coffer-dam !  Oh,  coffer-dam ! 
'Mid  great  excitement  in  the  bay, 

Coffer-dam!  Oh,  coffer-dam. 
Chords— 

We  sunk  it  in  a  litte  while. 

Coffer-dam!  Oh,  coffer-dam ! 
And  then  the  captain  "smole"  a  smile, 

Coffer-dam!  Oh, coffer-dam. 
Chords— 

We  have  flowers  on  board  almost  constantly  now,  and  magnificent 
bouquets  are  daily  sent  to  the  captain  by  his  numerous  friends  in  the 
city.  (We  undoubtedly  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  our  stay 
here  to  the  popularity  of  our  captain.)  Mr.  W —  brought  me  the 
other  day  one  of  these  lovely  tropical  magnolias,  which  are  much  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  ours.  This  one  was  a  magnificent  specimen, 
filling  the  room  with  its  delightful  fragrance,  and  could  have  been  pre- 
served for  several  days  had  not  an  unforeseen  accident  befallen  it. 


Friday,  October  30th. 
This  morning  the  noise  between  sinking  the  coffer-dam,  and  caulking 
the  decks,  which  have  been  leaking,  was  fairly  deafening.  Still  every 
one  was  willing  to  endure  it,  in  order  to  feel  our  ship  was  getting 
repaired.  But  alas !  for  us,  there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  Santos, 
causing  the  heaviest  sea  ever  known  in  the  harbor  of  Rio,  and  the  coffer- 
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dam  went  to  pieces  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  sinking  it.  With  it,  of 
course,  went  all  our  hopes  of  getting  repaired  here,  and  we  had  sung 
our  jubilee  too  soon.  The  breakage  of  the  dam  produced  a  dampening 
effect,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  ship  has  been  of  an  indigo  hue  all  day. 
The  captain  has  telegraphed  to  New  York  for  instructions,  but  as  the 
message  must  go  half  round  the  globe  ere  it  reaches  its  destination, 
several  days  must  elapse  ere  we  receive  an  answer.  Lieut.  N — ,  Capt. 
H — ,  of  the  revenue  cutter  "Richard  Rush,"  (just  arrived)  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  were  aboard  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  general 
sympathy  was  expressed. 

The  "Lancaster"  is  ordered  to  Montevideo  to  quell  an  insurrection 
there,  and  will  sail  next  Tuesday.    We  shall  miss  her  pleasant  officers. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  October,  but  it  is  hard  to  realize  it  in  our 
present  surroundings.  At  home  the  wind  whistles  through  the  leafless 
trees;  here,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Rio, — even  at  this  season  mild  as 
our  June, — we  sit  out  on  deck  till  late  in  the  evening,  never  wearying  of 
the  beautiful  scene  the  harbor  presents  at  night;  the  little  tugs  and 
ferry-boats  plying  to  and  fro;  the  lanterns  on  the  shipping  gleaming  as 
the  vessels  sway  with  the  tide ;  the  picturesque  mountains,  with  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  city  at  their  base ;  opposite  shine  the  regular  lights 
of  Priiia  Grande,  and  over  all  are  wafted  the  sweet  strains  of  the  bands 
playing  in  the  city,  or  the  martial  music  from  the  forts. 


Saturday,  October  31st. 

The  sea  is  still  quite  rough,  making  it  hopeless  to  repair  the  coffer- 
dam. A  diver  w^ent  down  under  the  stern  early  this  morning  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  screw.  He  reports  the  two  remaining  whole 
blades  as  being,  fortunately,  opposite  each  other,  while  the  stump  of  the 
one  which  was  broken  is  large  enough  to  have  some  propelling  power, 
so  that  we  can  proceed  in  our  disabled  condition,  though,  of  course, 
very  slowly  and  carefully,  as  the  risk  will  be  largely  increased.  The 
only  other  alternative  for  us  would  be  to  discharge  cargo,  tip  the  ship, 
and  repair  her  in  the  water,  which  would  be  a  very  tedious  and  expensive 
operation,  and  one  which  it  is  improbable  the  company  ^vill  recommend. 

We  are  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  flags  of  various  nations,  as 
displayed  on  the  shipping  surrounding  us,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  are  a  rare  sight,  the  English  ensign  being  the  pre- 
dominant flag.    It  is  a  mortifying  fact  that  there  is  so  little  commerce 
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between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  that  even  the  U.  S.  Mails  are 
carried  by  a  line  of  English  steamers,  and  that  England  has  almost 
absolute  control  over  the  exports  of  this  rich  country.  There  are  several 
lines  of  English  steamers  plying  between  Rio  and  other  ports,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  which  is  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
the  steamers  of  which  run  from  Liverpool,  touching  at  Bordeaux,  Lisbon, 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  thence  around 
through  the  straits  to  Valparaiso  and  Callao.  There  are  at  present 
seven  vesseiS  of  this  line  in  port — a  fair  specimen  of  its  wealth.  There  are, 
besides,  four  French  lines  of  steamers,  and  two  German,  furnishing  the 
highest  evidence  of  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  the  Brazilian 
trade ;  and  it  does  seem  astonishing  that  the  great  United  States  should 
be  so  lacking  in  spirit,  enterprise,  and  capital,  as  not  to  be  able  to  afford 
a  single  line  of  steamers  to  compete  with  European  nations,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  this  immense  commerce. 

T —  and  Mr.  McE —  started  for  the  "  Lancaster  "  in  a  small  shore-boat 
this  afternoon,  but  found  the  sea  too  rough  to  make  the  passage,  so 
turned  citywards  instead,  though  even  there  they  found  it  impossible  to 
land  at  the  regular  landing. 

W e  retire  in  good  season  to-night,  as  we  have  to  make  an  early  start 
to-morrow  on  an  excursion  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  T — ,  a  wealthy 
American  ship  builder,  settled  here. 


Sunday,  November  ist. 
We  started  at  seven  this  morning  in  a  commodious  government  steam 
launch,  flying  the  Brazilian  colors,  (which  are  very  brilliant  when  new, 
but  when  faded  are  far  too  suggestive  of  yellow  fever),  and  after  a  most 
delightful  sail  up  the  beautiful  bay,  arrived  about  9  a.  m.  at  Paquita, 
the  island  on  which  Mr.  T —  lives,  the  loveliest  spot  I  ever  saw,  situated 
on  a  little  inlet  of  the  bay,  the  water  of  which  was  literally  ''smooth 
as  glass."  The  house  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  green  slope,  to  which 
a  pretty  gravel  path  leads  up  from  the  little  beach.  Like  all  Brazilian 
houses,  it  is  but  one  story  in  height,  but  delightfully  cool  and  roomy. 
We  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T — ,  and  the  two 
sisters  of  the  latter.  The  three  latter  are  natives  of  Brazil,  but  of 
English  parentage,  and  having  been  educated  in  England  speak  English 
very  well,  though  with  a  strong  accent.  Mr.  T —  has  two  children,  the 
eldest  but  three  years  old,  and  it  sounded  oddly  enough  to  hear  the  little 
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thing  talk  English  to  her  father  and  Portuguese  to  her  mother.  After 
we  had  laid  off  our  wrappings,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  wide,  stone-floored, . 
tiled-roofed  piazza,  to  drink  in  the  lovely  scene  spread  before  us.  We 
were  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  South  American  plantations, 
an  opportunity  that  does  not  occur  in  many  lifetimes.    To  the  right  and 
front  of  the  house  were  charming  outlooks  on  the  bay,  and  all  around 
flourished  a  luxuriance  of  tropical  growth;  coffee  plants,  banana  trees, 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  cocoa  palms,  the  guayamba  tree,  which  bears 
the  fruit  from  which  guava  jelly  is  made,  yams,  mangoes,  pineapples, etc., 
with  every  variety  of  cacti  and  brilliant  flowering  plants.    In  one  flower 
bed  was  a  quantity  of  a  kind  of  long,  coarse  grass,  growing  in  clumps, 
and  having  t^e  same  delightful  fragrance  as  our  lemon  trifolia.  The 
perfect  nature  of  everything  only  added  to  the  beautiful  effect.  All 
that  seemed  to  have  been  actually  planted  in  the  grounds  were  a  few  rose 
bushes  and  a  hedge  of  honeysuckle,  which  last  had  been  entirely  des- 
troyed, in  one  part,  by  the  ants.    Later  in  the  day  we  saw  a  large  tree 
which  had  been  completely  killed  by  these— in  this  latitude — destructive 
insects.    We  all  voted  Mr.  T — 'shome  an  earthly  paradise,  and  what  we 
afterwards  saw  of  Paquita  only  served  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  After 
a  time  the  gentlemen  went  out  fishing,  and  we  ladies  took  a  walk  over  a 
part  of  the  island,  the  whole  of  which  is  like  some  lovely  park,  though  all 
that  the  hand  of  art  has  done  for  it  has  been  to  make  paths  through  the 
thickets  of  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.    In  walking  through  these 
some  one  expressed  a  fear  of  snakes,  but  Mrs.  T —  replied,  that  she  had 
never  heard  of  any  having  been  found  on  the  island;  so  this  Eden  is  with- 
out its  serpent.  Many  of  the  nobles  of  Brazil  live  on  Paquita,  and  it  boasts 
various  magnificent  residences.    At  noon  we  were  all  re-assembled  at  the 
house  for  the  Brazilian  breakfast,  and  an  excellent  meal  it  was,  though 
many  dishes  were,  of  course,  strange  to  us.    Everything  formed  a" 
separate  course,  with  a  different  kind  of  wine  for  each,  winding  up  with 
the  inevitable  "cafe  noir,"  served  in  tiny  cups,  during  the  drinking  of 
which  the  equally  inevitable  cigars  were  permeated  among  the  gentlemen. 
This  nation  certainly  understands  the  art  of  making  coffee,  and  we  never 
— in  the  United  States — get  the  genuine  article  as  it  is  served  here.  It 
is  drank  without  cream,  strong  as  lye,  clear  and  delicious,  but  it  would 
not  take  many  cups  to  set  every  nerve  on  the  quiver. 

After  breakfast  there  was  music,  then  some  of  the  party  indulged 
in  siestas,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  while  the  rest  of  us 
took  another  stroll  over  the  lovely  island,  and  did  more  sight-seeing. 
It  was  now  flood-tide,  and  the  surf  began  to  break  on  the  beach.  Within 
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a  few  yards  of  their  residences,  the  fortunate  dwellers  on  this  island 
can  enjoy  most  delightful  bathing.  Nets  had  been  set  and  a  great 
many  fish  caught,  noticeable  among  then  a  hideous  devil-fish,  measuring 
some  six  feet  in  length.  Dinner  came  off  about  5.30  p.  m.,  and  was 
a  long  and  tedious  meal,  from  the  number  of  the  courses  and  the  length 
of  time  considered  etiquette  to  sit  at  table.  We  left  about  8.30  p.  m. , 
with  many  thanks  to  our  generous  hosts  for  their  large-hearted  hospi- 
tality, and  the  delightful  day  we  had  spent.  The  surf  was  by  this  time 
quite  rough  and  we  had  to  watch  our  opportunity,  and  be  very  agile 
in  springing  into  the  small  boat  waiting  to  convey  us  to  the  launch, 
which  was  anchored  some  distance  from  shore.  We  enjoyed  the  sail 
home  very  much.  The  night  was  dark  but  clear,  and  the  water  was 
constantly  illuminated  with  brilliant  gleams  of  phosphorus.  We  had 
left  J —  on  board,  and  having  stayed  so  much  longer  than  we  had 
expected  to,  feared  to  find  her  lonely  on  our  return,  but  being  the 
<'baby"  of  the  ship,  she  is  a  great  pet,  and  had  been  well  taken  care 
of.  Some  of  the  cadets  had  made  an  excursion  to  a  neighboring 
island,  and  returned  laden  with  '^curios."  Mr.  A —  gave  J —  a  beauti- 
ful thing,  called  a  ''pineapple  flower" — a  species  of  cactus, — shaped 
like  and  about  the  size  of  a  pine  apple,  and  a  lovely  bright  cherry 
color;  another  cadet  gave  her  a  remarkable  large  heart-shaped  leaf, 
brilliant  red  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  dark  green,  and  called  the 
"Bleeding  Heart  of  Christ;"  and  a  little  quartermaster  presented  her 
with  a  tiny  green  orange  on  its  stem,  surrounded  by  its  dark  glossy 
leaves. 


Monday,  November  2nd. 
We  walked  so  much  yesterday  that  we  feel  tired  to-day,  and  did  not 
care  to  go  ashore.  T —  and  Messrs.  McE —  and  W —  went  to  visit 
the  ' '  Lancaster ' '  this  afternoon.  Quite  a  laughable  discussion  took 
place  before  they  got  off.  They  had  engaged  a  shore  boat  to  take 
them  for  the  fare  of  two  mil  reis,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to 
embark,  one  of  the  boatman  assailed  them  in  a  torrent  of  Portuguese, 
in  which  the  only  thing  distinguishable  was  that  they  wanted  three  mil 
reis.  To  this  Brazilian  slang  Mr.  McE —  jokingly  replied  in  American 
slang,  ''give  us  a  rest,"  "you're  another,"  "go  there  yourself,"  etc., 
convulsing  the  bystanders  with  laughter.  Then  a  Portugee  sailor  of 
ours  was  called  to  interpret,  but  they  still  insisted  on  three  mil  reis. 
This  sum  the  young  gentlemen  firmly  declined  to  give,  and  accordingly 
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re-ascended  the  gangway,  which  so  frightened  the  boatman,  that  scarcely 
had  thev  reached  our  deck  when  he  capitulated,  renewing  his  original  offer 
of  two  mil  reis.  This  they  accepted  and  rowed  off  in  triumph,  the  last 
thing  audible  being  the  remark  of  Mr.  McE —  to  the  boatman,  alluding 
to  Mr.  W — ,  "you  ought  to  take  this  man  just  for  his  good  looks." 

We  missed  a  rich  scene  by  being  absent  yesterday.  It  seems  an  unu- 
sually large  number  of  visitors  from  the  city  were  aboard.  The  heavy 
swell  caused  by  the  earthquake  has  not  yet  subsided  :  the  ship,  although 
at  anchor,  rolls  very  much,  and  they  all,  finely  dressed  ladies  and  gay 
cavaliers,  got  sea  sick,  and  vowed  they  would  never  \'isit  a  ship  again. 

The  officers  of  the  ''Dart "  were  here  to  dinner,  and  we  had,  as  they 
phrased  it,  "an  awfully  jolly  evening."  Dr.  De  M — sings  very  well, 
and  is  charmingly  witty  and  bright  in  conversation.  Captain  D — , 
who  has  a  good  bass  voice,  sang  some  capital  sea  songs, — among  others 
the  famous  "Tom  Bowling,"  and,  as  a  grand  finale,  our  captain,  who 
was  in  an  excellent  humor,  sent  for  the  best  singers  among  the  cadets, 
and  they  sang  a  great  variety  of  songs,  winding  up  in  compliment  to 
our  visitors,  \vith.  "  God  save  the  Queen." 


Tuesday,  November  3d. 

The  cadets  went  on  another  excursion  to-day,  T —  accompanying  them. 
They  brought  back  quite  a  number  of  beautiful  shells,  and  quantities 
of  green  bananas  which  they  intend  hanging  up  to  ripen,  but  their 
fishing  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 

The  captain  and  purser  went  ashore,  bringing  several  gentlemen  back 
to  dinner  on  their  return. 

The  "Lancaster"  sailed  at  6  a.  m.  to-day,  and  there  seems  quite 
a  void  when  we  look  across  to  her  vacant  place. 

This  evening  while  the  doctor  was  playing  cribbage  with  us,  he  was 
sent  for  to  attend  Mr.  A — ,  who  has  been  suffering  with  asthma,  and 
was  seized  this  evening  with  such  a  frightful  paroxysm  that  his  room- 
mates, Messrs.  C —  and  B — ,  became  alarmed  and  sent  for  the  doctor. 
He  is  somewhat  easier  now,  but  still  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  says  it  is 
congestion  of  the  lungs  with  the  asthma. 


Wednesday  November,  4th. 
This  morning  we  decided  to  pay  our  last  visit  ashore,  as  it  is  rumored 
that  we  will  leave  near  the  end  of  this  week.    The  steam  launch,  some 
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of  the  machinery  of  which  has  been  breaking  and  being  repaired 
constantly  during  the  last  few  days,  got  out  of  order  again  this  morning 
just  as  we  were  ready  to  start,  so  four  of  the  ''middies,"  with  another 
to  act  as  coxswain,  volunteered  to  row  us  over  in  one  of  the  life  boats. 
Our  excursion  was  solely  for  shopping,  and  it  proved  very  successful, 
as  we  made  very  good  bargains.  We  went  through  the  usual  comical 
scene  in  buying  ;  I  asking  in  French,  M —  explaining  most  politely  but 
ineffectually  in  English,  and  Mr.  McE —  winding  up  with  pantomime, 
which  generally  proved  the  most  effectual  language  of  the  three. 
Mr.  McE —  bought  a  pair  of  the  Brazilian  wooden  soled  shoes  at  one 
place,  and  in  leaving,  jocularly  shook  hands  with  the  shopman,  informing 
him  that  ''he  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  fraud,  and  that  in 
America  they  would  shoot  him  for  a  cent ;"  the  man  beaming  on  him 
meanwhile  as  though  he  had  received  the  greatest  compliment,  and  so 
he  had,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary.  Our  boat  was  to  meet  us 
at  the  landing  we  always  use,  which  is  near  the  ferry  house,  but  it  was 
almost  an  hour  late,  as  the  sea  was  rough,  and  they  had  to  pull  against 
wind  and  tide.  We  do  not  object  to  waiting  in  the  ferry  house,  as  the 
waiting  room  is  cool  and  comfortable,  and  there  is  always  plenty  to 
interest  me  there.  The  ferry  boats  which  ply  between  Rio  and  Praia 
Grande,  touching  at  other  little  towns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
are  gaily  painted,  airy,  commodious,  two-deckers,  and  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  our  ferry  boats  on  the  Hudson,  etc.  In  the  little  garden 
in  front  of  the  ferry  house  some  stalks  of  corn  are  growing,  which  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  corn  throughout  Brazil,  will  be  ready  for 
eating  in  a  week  or  so,  so  we  will  just  leave  in  time  to  miss  it.  We 
ought  not  to  complain,  however,  for  we  have  revelled  in  fresh  meats 
and  vegetables  during  our  stay,  and  have  never  before  had  such  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  tropical  fruits  in  all  their  freshness  and 
lusciousness. 

Dr.  De  M —  and  Lieut.  T —  came  over  after  dinner  and  spent  the 
evening,  making  a  pleasant  finale  to  a  pleasant  day. 


Thursday,  November  5th. 
To-day  has  been  quite  damp  and  cloudy.    The  steam  launch  was  got 
in  running  order  again  this  afternoon,  and  we  went  over  in  her  for  the 
ride,  and  to  take  our  last  look  at  the  old  landing. 
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Instructions  have  been  received  from  New  York  to  proceed  in  our 
disabled  condition,  and  we  are  only  waiting  now  for  the  Emperor's  visit. 
He  was  expected  to-day,  but  has  postponed  his  coming  until  Saturday. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  keep  our  ports  closed  for  the  last  two  days, 
as  they  have  been  taking  in  coal  on  the  port  side,  on  which  our  state 
rooms  are.  The  coal  heavers  here  are  curious-looking  objects,  whom 
their  calling  has  made  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,"  and  the  captain 
says  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  they  do  not  take  a  thorough  bath  more  than 
once  a  year.  We  leaned  over  the  ship's  side  this  morning  to  see  them 
eat  their  breakfast,  and  it  was  really  quite  a  sight.  The  lighter  from 
which  the  coal  is  unlading  is  drawn  up  close  alongside,  and  there, 
amidst  the  coal,  they  sat  or  stood,  while  eating  their  frugal  meal,  con- 
sisting of  oranges,  bread,  and  rice.  One  of  the  cadets  who  was  on  duty 
in  the  coal  hold  this  morning,  told  me  that  the  dark  hold,  lit  up  only  at 
long  intervals,  by  dim  lanterns,  the  weird-looking,  blackened  men  (the 
long  cloth  they  wear  under  their  hats  and  falling  far  down  their  backs, 
making  them  look  still  more  strange,)  passing  to  and  fro,  really  seemed 
like  a  scene  from  Dante's  Inferno. 


Friday,  November  6th. 

Mr.  T —  and  his  family  came  to  breakfast  this  morning  and  stayed  till 
afternoon.    We  have  also  had  quite  a  number  of  visitors  to-day. 

Dr.  De  M —  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  parody  on  Longfellow's  ''Excelsior," 
written  in  *' Pidgin  English,"  which  he  got  some  years  ago  in  China. 
It  is  comical  to  see  how  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poem  can  be  twisted 
and  parodied,  so  that  barely  any  resemblance  to  the  original  is  left. 


Saturday,  November  7th. 
The  ship  to-day  wore  quite  a  festive  appearance  for  the  coming  of  his 
Imperial  majesty. 

The  carpets,  which  are  taken  up  while  at  sea,  were  all  re-laid,  the 
curtains  and  draperies  hung,  the  BraziHan  and  American  colors  inter- 
mingled, and  a  profusion  of  flowers  all  around.  Every  one  was  dressed 
in  his  or  her  "Sunday-go-to-meetings,"  and  the  officers  and  cadets 
looked  splendidly  in  their  handsomest  uniforms.  It  had  been  drizzling 
slightly  all  morning,  and  just  as  the  Imperial  yacht  approached  the  rain 
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poured  down.  The  yacht,  which  is  the  size  of  a  large  tug,  and  propelled 
by  steam,  was  anchored  a  little  distance  from  the  "Peking,"  and  the 
Emperor  left  it  in  a  beautiful  sixteen-oared  boat,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  rowed  to  the  foot  of  our  gangway,  where  Capt.  G —  with  an  umbrella 
raised,  stood  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  was  dressed  plainly,  in  a  citi- 
zen full  dress  suit,  the  only  insignia  of  his  rank  being  the  blazing  star  of 
precious  stones  worn  on  the  left  lapel  of  his  coat.  In  contrast  to  the 
plain  dress  of  the  Emperor,  was  that  of  four  of  his  chief  officers  of  state 
who  accompanied  him,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
etc.,  who  were  dressed  in  the  most  showy  uniforms,  trimmed  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  lace,  cocked  hats,  etc.  The  party  were  introduced 
to  our  chief  officers  and  then  walked  aft  to  the  quarter-deck  where  the 
cadets  were  drawn  up  in  line.  We  ladies,  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  W — 
(the  great  coffee  merchant,)  a  charming  lady,  who  is  married  to  a  Bra- 
zilian gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  hers,  a  lovely  young  English  lady  of 
rank,  were  sitting  in  Social  Hall,  and  as  the  party  came  through  we  were 
informally  presented  to  the  Emperor  and  his  suite.  The  Emperor  went 
all  through  the  ship,  to  the  beauty  of  which  he  paid  many  compliments, 
but  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  machinery.  He  stayed  two  or 
three  hours,  lunched  on  board,  and  left,  delighted  with  his  visit,  and 
amid  ''three  times  three  and  a  tiger"  from  our  officers  and  cadets. 
Dom  Pedro  II.  is  a  splendid  looking  man,  with  a  tall,  majestic  figure, 
and  snow  white  hair  and  beard,  contrasting  with  the  youthful  fire  of  his 
keen  dark  eyes.  Universally  considered  the  most  enhghtened  sovereign 
now  reigning,  he  is  almost  idolized  by  his  people,  and  his  rule  is  so  easy 
that  they  have  almost  the  same  liberty  as  under  a  republican  form  of 
government.  As  an  instance  of  how  just  and  easily  approachable  the 
Emperor  is,  a  Brazilian  lady  was  telling  me  that  he  sets  apart  one  day  in 
each  week,  on  which  the  poorest  of  his  subjects  have  free  access  to  him 
to  detail  their  grievances  and  obtain  redress. 


Sunday,  November  8th. 
To-day  has  been  dark  with  incessant  rain,  but  the  time  has  passed 
pleasantly  nevertheless.  We  should  have  sailed  to-day  had  it  been  clear; 
will  probably  do  so  to-morrow.  During  the  morning  it  was  so  wet  that 
we  ladies  had  to  remain  in  doors ;  the  gentlemen  clattered  round  in  their 
Rio  purchases — wooden-soled  shoes — really  very  useful  articles,  as  they 
are  impervious  to  damp.  After  dinner  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  awnings 
being  housed,  we  were  delighted  to  get  out  on  deck  again. 
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Mr.  D —  invited  M — ,  J —  and  I  to  visit  the  engine  room  (which  had 
been  put  in  extra  order  for  the  Emperor's  visit,)  this  evening.  He  took 
us  all  through,  and,  together  with  his  assistant  engineers,  showed  us  every- 
thing, and  explained  it  all  to  us.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
the  huge  and  complicated  machinery  by  aid  of  which  we  have  traversed 
so  many  miles  of  ocean.  Running  from  the  engine  room  out  to  the 
stern  of  the  ship  is  a  stone  arched  tunnel,  called  the  shaft  alley,  through 
which  run  shafts  conveying  the  propelling  power  from  the  engine  to  the 
screw. 


Monday,  November  9th. 

To-day  is  cloudy  and  hazy,  but  we  are  to  sail  this  afternoon.  A  party 
of  visitors  came  aboard  this  morning  who  had  literally  *'put  off  till  the 
last  moment."  Mr.  T —  and  several  other  gentlemen  who  had  been 
entertained  on  board  during  our  stay,  came  also  to  wish  us  "  good  bye." 

We  are  leaving  Rio  well  provided  with  pets.  Besides  ''Ginx,"  the 
captain's  dog,  there  is  ''Coffer-dam,"  a  tailless  canine  with  a  deprecating 
air;  ''Dago,"  a  white  Esquimaux  dog  belonging  to  the  carpenter;  a 
tiny  straw  colored  puppy  named  "  Nep.,"  the  property  of  Mr.  B —  and 
J —  jointly ;  and  last  a  black  cat  that  Mr.  H —  captured  on  one  of  the 
islands.  From  the  muttered  threats  against  the  latter,  I  fear  it  is  not 
destined  to  a  very  long  hfe. 

Evening. — About  2.30  p.  m.  we  weighed  anchor,  the  signal  "go 
ahead  slow,"  was  given  in  the  engine  room,  and  slowly  and  majestically 
the  largest  ship  ever  seen  in  the  harbor  of  Rio,  moved  out  to  sea.  We 
were  all  glad  to  feel  ourselves  on  the  move  again,  yet  many  regretful 
looks  were  cast  back  on  the  quaint  city,  the  picturesque  environs,  and 
beautiful  harbor  where  we  had  spent  three  pleasant  weeks,  and  which, 
in  all  human  probability,  we  shall  never  see  again.  We  passed  out  in 
great  state,  amid  "dippings "  of  flags  from  the  various  vessels  and  salutes 
from  the  forts.  As  we  passed  the  "  Dart "  her  flag  was  dipped,  and  her 
officers  gathered  on  the  quarter-deck,  waved  us  "good  bye."  All  too 
quickly  the  lovely  harbor  fades  from  our  sight,  and  "Sugar  Loaf"  itself 
was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

A  heavy  swell  encountered  us  just  after  getting  outside,  and  before 
dinner  the  ship  began  to  roll  considerably.  Several  of  the  passengers 
seemed  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable  and  to  have  lost  their  usual  appetites. 
M —  did  not  go  down  to  dinner  at  all,  J —  ate  very  little,  and  Mr.  M — 
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and  I,  out  of  our  usual  table  party,  seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  having  a 
relish  for  the  meal.  We  concocted  between  us,  and  enjoyed  heartily,  a 
chicken-salad,  which  does  not  look  much  like  taking  precautionary 
measures  against  sea-sickness.  The  sea  is  growing  rougher,  and  to- 
morrow will  prove  who  are  good  sailors  and  who  are  not. 


Tuesday,  November  loth. 

The  ship  rolled  so  much  last  night  that  none  of  us  slept  very  well. 
The  sea  has  continued  rough  all  day,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  passen- 
gers have  been  sea  sick.  I  have  been  the  only  lady  to  escape,  for  J — , 
though  not  prostrated,  has  felt  decidedly  uncomfortable,  and  M —  and 
the  two  other  ladies  have  been  quite  sick. 

All  sail  is  set ;  the  large  sail  of  the  gigger  mast  being  hoisted  to-day 
for  the  first  time  since  we  left  New  York. 


Thursday,  November  12th. 

Yesterday  was  such  an  exact  rechauffe"  of  the  preceding  day  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  put  pen  to  paper. 

The  island  of  St.  Catarina  has  been  in  clear  sight  all  day. 

This  evening  the  cadets  and  gentlemen  passengers  had  great  fun 
among  themselves,  the  occasion  being  a  mock  trial  of  one  of  the  cadets. 
They  had  a  regular  court,  of  which  Mr.  A —  was  judge ;  a  jury  composed 
of  four  passengers ;  lawyers  for  the  prosecution  and  defense ;  sheriff, 
constables,  etc.,  witnesses, — in  short  all  the  accessories  of  a  trial  The 
prisoner  was  brought  in  "guilty"  and  sentenced  to  be  rolled  in  a  barrel, 
and  receive  the  contents  of  three  buckets  of  sea  water  on  his  devoted 
head.  This  last  was  too  much,  and  he  turned  the  tables  by  empting  one 
bucket  over  his  persecutors.  The  whole  affair  created  a  great  deal  of 
amusement.  Jokes  are  fully  appreciated  on  shipboard ;  they  vary  the 
monotony,  go  the  round  of  the  ship,  and  everybody  enjoys  them  with  the 
zest  and  vitality  imparted  by  the  exhilarating  salt  air.  Our  ''middies" 
are  a  jolly  set  and  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  them.  They 
originate  most  of  the  fun  going  on  board,  and  are  really  the  life  of  the 
ship.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  fine  fellows,  and  undoubtedly  the  ' '  cream ' ' 
of  any  as  yet,  or  ever  will  be,  sent  out  by  the  Pacific  Mail.    Their  ages 
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range  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven ;  they  belong,  in  many  instances,  to 
the  best  famihes ;  are  remarkably  well  informed,  highly  educated, 
travelled,  well-bred  and  gentlemanly,  and  possess  an  uncommon  share 
of  good  looks.    We  like  them  all,  but  they  are  too  many  to  particularize. 


Friday,  November  13th. 
To-day  the  ship  rolls  a  great  deal.  This  morning,  while  at  breakfast, 
there  were  several  tremendous  rolls,  and  though  the  racks  were  on  the 
table  the  dishes  were  dashed  around  promiscuously,  causing  some  amusing 
scenes.  About  half  of  the  large  supply  of  clean  plates,  which  are  always 
kept  on  one  of  the  "buffets,"  rolled  off  and  suffered  general  ruin,  while 
Mr.  D — ,  the  pompous  second  steward,  who  officiates  as  head  waiter, 
cast  dignity  to  the  winds,  struck  an  attitude,  and  held  on  like  grim  death 
to  the  remainder. 

Messrs.  H —  and  W — s  last  evening  essayed  a  climb  up  the  mainmast, 
but  had  not  got  further  than  the  mainyard  when  they  found  themselves 
lashed  to  the  rigging  by  the  cadets,  who  consider  that  mast  their  especial 
property.  They  kept  them  there  for  a  while,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  those  on  deck,  where  a  crowd  soon  gathered,  and  only  allowed  them 
to  descend,  at  last,  by  sliding  down  the  back-stay,  an  awkward  thing  to 
do  without  practice,  and  which  they  did  as  clumsily  as  might  be  expected 
of  landsmen,  forming  a  funny  contrast  to  the  agile  cadets,  who  run  up 
and  down  the  rigging  like  so  many  monkeys. 

We  danced  several  quadrilles  on  the  quarter-deck  this  evening,  after 
which  the  cadets  gave  a  concert,  so  that  we  had  a  lively  evening. 


Saturday,  November  14th. 
To-day,  according  to  advertisements,  the  ''City  of  Peking"  sails 
from  San  Francisco  for  Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  while  in  reaHty  she 
is  making  slow  progress,  in  a  rough  sea,  off  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  the  vast  empire  of  Brazil !  Heighho  !  A  proof,  I  suppose,  of  the 
mutability  of  human  events.  For  my  part  I  am  quite  content  with  my 
present  location. 

All  things  are  being  made  ready  for  heavy  weather,  the  life-boats 
lowered  from  the  davits  to  the  deck  and  there  lashed  tightly  to  the  sides, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  smoke  stacks  taken  off  and  stowed  safely  away,  etc. 
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We  are  now  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  vicinity  where 
frightful  storms  frequently  occur.  The  weather  is  cloudy,  the  sails  have 
been  furled,  and  everything  made  ready  for  a  storm.  A  thick  fog  has 
settled  down,  and  the  fog  whistle  is  blown  every  few  minutes. 


Sunday,  November  15th. 

The  fog  continued  during  the  night,  but  when  we  woke  this  morning 
we  found  the  weather  clear,  though  quite  cool ; — too  cold  to  sit  on  deck 
unless  to  take  a  sun-bath  well  wrapped  up.  We  have  enjoyed  so  much 
our  opportunities  to  spend  long  hours  in  the  delicious  air,  that  we  feel 
the  want  of  it.  To  stay  out  as  much  as  possible  frequent  walks  have 
been  taken  during  the  day,  and  this  evening  every  one  seemed  possessed 
of  a  walking  mania,  and  the  decks  looked  quite  lively. 

Strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  accustomed  to  short  days  when  the 
weather  grows  cold,  in  these  latitudes  it  is  just  the  reverse  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  to-night  it  did  not  grow  dark  till  after  8  o'clock.  We  shall 
have  changeable  weather  when  we  get  to  the  Straits.  Capt.  G  — ,  who 
took  the  Colina"  around  about  this  time  last  year,  says  that  at  one  time 
it  would  be  quite  warm,  changing  in  a  few  minutes  to  winter  cold. 

All  sail  is  furled  to-day,  the  wind  being  dead  ahead,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  are  making  but  five  or  six  knots,  so  that  we  shall  be  off  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  all  day.  Every  one  dreads  a  blow  for  this  vessel ;  she 
rolls  so  much.  Mr.  S — ,  who  has  been  all  around  the  world,  declares 
her  the  greatest  ship  to  roll  he  ever  saw.  To-day  the  sea  is  high  and 
rough,  and  she  ' '  rolls  forty-five  degrees. ' ' 

Divine  service  was  held  in  the  saloon  this  morning,  the  captain 
reading  in  his  usual  beautiful  manner,  which  never  fails  to  impress  the 
hearer.  Though  when  we  were  obliged  to  stand  it  must  have  been  a 
ludicrous  performance,  as  the  deck  formed  a  distressingly  active  inclined 
plane,  and  only  by  convulsive  grasps  on  the  backs  of  chairs  in  front 
of  us,  did  we  manage  to  maintain  any  kind  of  equilibrium. 


Monday,  November  i6th. 
The  sea  has  gone  down  considerably  to-day,  and  the  weather  is  lovely 
though  quite  cold, — at  least  we,  used  to  the  tropics,  call  it  so,  though  it 
is  not  really  below  55°,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  it  lower  than  50° 
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during  the  voyage.  In  consequence  of  the  rough  sea  and  head  wind, 
we  had  at  noon  to-day  made  but  seventy-five  miles,  dating  from  noon  of 
the  preceding  day.  But,  we  are,  at  all  events,  past  the  dangerous  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  have  escaped  a  storm. 

Flocks  of  ''Mother  Carey's  chickens"  have  followed  the  ship  for 
several  days.  It  is  wonderful  how  long  these  little  things  remain  on  the 
wing.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  amuse  themselves  by  fishing  for  them. 
They  unwind  a  quantity  of  cotton  thread  in  which  the  birds — in  their 
flights — sometimes  become  entangled  ;  then  they  draw  them  in  carefully, 
tie  them  in  pairs  by  the  legs  and  let  them  go.  Of  course,  the  frail 
thread  soon  breaks,  and  the  birds  are  again  at  liberty,  taught  by  ex- 
perience to  be  more  wary.  This  just  shows  how  anxious  the  gentlemen 
are  to  kill  time.  The  little  dog,  belonging  to  J — and  Mr.  B — y,  affords 
a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  us,  being  as  bright  as  he  is  small. 


Tuesday,  November  17th. 

To-day  is  lovely,  much  warmer  than  the  two  just  passed.  The  wind  has 
changed  and  all  sail  is  set.  We  made  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles  in  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  now  in  latitude  38°  55'; 
longitude  55°  55'. 

Mr.  A —  was  giving  me,  to-night,  an  interesting  description  of  the 
Cape  pigeons  which  he  says  we  ought  to  see  in  a  few  days.  They  are 
very  easily  caught — merely  by  imbedding  a  hook  in  a  piece  of  pork  at 
wh^ch  they  will  snap  greedily.  The  superstition  among  sailors,  is,  that 
in  these  pigeons  are  embodied  the  souls  of  sailors  lost  off  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  albatrosses  they  suppose  to  be  animated  by  the  souls  of  captains 
and  mates  lost  in  the  above  dangerous  locality. 

Mr.  B — y  was  telling  me  an  amusing  story  of  a  sailor's  superstition 
the  other  day.  It  seems  that  Mr.  K — ,  the  boatswain's  mate,  is  fully 
convinced  that  when  old  Sam  (the  gigantic  sailor  who  was  to  have  acted 
Neptune  in  crossing  the  equator,)  dies,  his  soul  is  to  pass  into  the  body 
of  a  pelican.  A  few  days  since,  while  old  Sam  was  standing  by  the  rail, 
what  was  K — 's  horror  to  see  a  pelican  fly  so  close  past  him  as  almost  to 
brush  his  face  !  In  a  high  state  of  excitement  K —  ran  to  inform 
Mr.  B — y,  who  was  then  on  duty  on  the  forward  bridge,  that  old  Sam's 
hour  had  come,  and  that  the  pelican  which  was  hereafter  to  represent 
him,  was  ready  to  perform  its  functions. 
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Wednesday,  November  i8th. 
To-day  is  cloudy  and  the  temperature  milder  than  yesterday.  The 
cold  has  been  so  much  complained  of  that  the  steam  pipes  have  been 
brought  into  use,  and  the  ship  is  well  heated  to-day,  rather  too  much  so 
to  suit  me. 

The  wind  has  died  out  considerably,  so  that  we  are  making  but  seven 
knots.  We  did  quite  well  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  having  made  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles.  We  are  now  in  latitude  41°,  longitude 
60°,  off  Patagonia.    By  Sunday  we  hope  to  reach  the  Straits. 

This  afternoon  a  large  school  of  dolphins  were  seen  alongside,  but 
we  ladies  were  dressing  for  dinner  and  missed  seeing  them.  After 
dinner  quite  a  number  of  birds  were  flying  round  the  ship.  Penguins, 
divers,  one  albatross,  and  some  of  the  Cape  pigeons.  So  weird-looking 
are  these  last,  and  so  fantastic  their  flight,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
superstition  in  regard  to  them,  among  a  class  so  naturally  superstitious 
as  the  sailors.  There  were  also,  perched  on  the  rigging,  some  Uttle 
birds  which  go  by  the  name  of  shore-birds,  quite  as  pretty  as  canaries, 
which  they  closely  resemble. 

This  evening  was  lovely,  only  pleasantly  cool,  and  the  moon  shining 
brightly. 


Thursday,  November  19th. 

A  head  wind  is  blowing  to-day,  and  we  are  making  but  little  progress. 
We  ought  to  esteem  ourselves  very  fortunate,  however,  in  the  good 
weather  we  have  had  since  leaving  Rio.  We  have,  indeed,  had  no  ex- 
perience, as  yet,  of  what  a  seaman  considers  really  rough  weather.  In 
the  temperature,  also,  we  are  favored;  the  captain  says  it  is  unusually 
mild  for  this  latitude. 

I  never  saw  any  clouds  so  beautiful  as  those  at  sunset  this  evening. 
According  to  the  captain,  they  are  called  by  the  English,  the  Magellan 
clouds,  and  are  of  the  loveliest  colors,  a  pinkish  violet  predominating. 

Messrs.  G — y  and  P — ,  Mrs.  G — ,  and  I  played  euchre  this  evening, 
and  Mr.  G — y  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  discover  we  were  from 
Philadelphia,  he  having  thought  us  Bostonians.  He  lives  at  Media  when 
not  at  sea,  and  knows  many  of  our  acquaintances. 


Saturday,  November  21st. 
I  have  been  busy  to-day  making  a  blanket  for  J —  and  Mr.  B — y's 
tiny  dog    Neptune,"  who,  being  a  native  of  Rio,  feels  the  present  cold 
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very  keenly.  Mr.  B — y,  after  a  grand  search  over  the  ship,  succeeded 
in  getting  me  some  beautiful,  fine,  navy-blue  flannel,  and  I  trimmed  it 
with  white,  working  on  one  side  the  initials  of  Mr.  B — y's  name,  on  the 
other  the  name  of  the  dog.  It  is  the  cunningest,  prettiest  thing  imagi- 
nable, and  all  the  more  so  on  account  of  its  tiny  size.  We  put  it  on 
Nep."  after  dinner  and  it  proved  a  perfect  fit.  He  ran  "forward" 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  sensation  he  was  causing,  for  quite  a  little 
crowd  of  cadets,  firemen,  and  sailors  had  assembled  on  the  spar  deck  to 
see  him.  The  admiration  was  general  and  loudly  expressed,  and  the 
blissfully  ignorant  hero  was  greeted  with  a  round  of  applause.  Of 
course,  the  opportunity  for  a  joke  was  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost  by  the 
cadets,  so  presently  ''Dago,"  the  Esquimaux  dog,  appeared  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  misery  on  his  noble  countenance,  wearing  an  old 
piece  of  carpet  tied  on ,  with  rope.  And  as  I  was  promenading  with 
Mr.  G — n,  Mr.  C — n  walked  up  clutching  poor,  shame-faced,  tailless 
"  Coffer-dam  "  by  the  neck  and  depositing  him  at  my  feet,  asked  me  in 
the  most  polite  manner,  his  face  wearing  an  expression  of  imperturbable 
gravity,  to  work  the  name  of  the  dog  on  the  piece  of  sail-cloth  in  which 
he  was  wrapped.  I  declined  the  honor  (  ! )  and  "  Coffer-dam  "  slouched 
away,  only  to  soon  re-appear  with  "  Coffer-dam"  painted  in  large  letters 
on  one  side  of  his  improvised  blanket,  and  ''mad  dog"  (a  laughable 
sarcasm  on  his  meek  expression  !)  on  the  other. 


Sunday,  November  2 2d. 

Owing  to  the  head  winds  we  have  had,  we  shall  not  reach  the  Straits 
until  to-morrow.  The  temperature  has  been  rather  cold  all  day,  and 
the  wind  is  now  astern. 

Divine  service  was  held  in  the  saloon  at  the  usual  hour.  Never  did 
the  hours  of  devotion  seem  so  really  enjoyable  in  the  most  exquisite 
churches  of  a  great  city  as  here,  amid  this  boundless  expanse  of  waters, 
whose  infinity  is  so  well  calculated  to  turn  the  thoughts  towards  the 
Creator  of  all,  the  fine  elocution  of  the  captain  enhancing  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  Episcopal  Service,  only  the  dull  monotone  of  the  waves 
breaking  the  stillness  of  the  small  but  attentive  congregation,  while,  ever 
and  anon,  the  fine,  well  cultivated  voices  of  Mr.  M —  and  the  cadets  ring 
out  the  strains  of  some  grand  old  hymn.  Ah  !  well  knew  the  Psalmist 
whereof  he  spoke,  when  he  wrote,  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters.    These  see  the  works  of  the 
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Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."  The  singing  was  excellent  to-day, 
Mr.  M —  and  the  best  singers  among  the  cadets  having  held  a  choir 
meeting  last  night. 

A  large  albatross  flew  across  our  port  quarter  this  evening.  The  cap- 
tain said  that  it  would  probably  measure  thirteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  tip  of  the  other. 

We  are  now  in  latitude  49°  50^  longitude  68°  22' .  The  weather  has 
been  cloudy  during  most  of  the  day,  but  the  sun  set  clear  and  the  moon 
shines  brightly.  Daylight  lasted  so  long  that  one  could  plainly  see  to 
read  a  book  on  deck  at  9  p.  m. 

Mrs.  G — ,  who  has  not  been  well  since  we  left  Rio,  is  quite  ill  to-day 
with  fever  and  ague. 


Monday,  November  23d. 

At  4.40  this  morning  we  made  the  land  on  both  bows  from  the  deck, 
and  at  6.15  a.  m.  arrived  off  Cape  Virgins  shoals.  The  point  opposite 
to  Cape  Virgins  on  the  Terra  del  Fuegan  side  is  Cape  Espiritu  Santo. 
(As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  along  the  Terra  del  Fuegan  coast  we 
could  see  the  watch  fires  of  the  natives  warning  each  other  of  the 
approach  of  a  large  ship.)  At  1. 10  p.  m.  we  made  Wreck  Point,  and 
soon  afterwards  Dungeness  Point.  These  points  consist,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  rocks  resembling  the  Hudson  Palisades,  though  they  are  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  At  1.40  p.  m.  we  passed  Mt.  Dinero.  This  is  a 
conical  hill  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height.  At  5.20  p.  m.  we 
anchored  off  Possession  Cape.  (There  are  certain  anchorages  through- 
out the  Straits  at  which  large  ships  stop  during  the  night,  as  the  numerous 
channels  make  navigation  difficult.)  This  headland  is  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  bold,  rugged  appearance. 

After  dinner  all  was  excitement ;  the  decks  were  crowded  with  eager 
gazers,  and  we  had  a  lively  evening.  Mr.  M —  and  others  tried  their 
luck  at  fishing,  but  did  not  catch  anything.  Just  before  dinner  a  large 
whale  appeared  not  far  from  the  ship,  but  it  kept  so  much  under  water, 
that  we  were  only  favored  with  tantalizing  and  occasional  glimpses  of  it. 

We  were  all  agreeably  disappointed  in  this,  our  first  experience  of 
Patagonia.  The  headland  before  us,  though  devoid  of  trees,  was 
covered  with  short  green  turf,  and  anything  but  barren-looking,  while 
instead  of  the  bitter  cold  weather  we  had  anticipated,  the  evening  was 
charming,  no  colder  than  we  often  experience  in  October  at  home.  The 
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sunset  was  the  most  glorious  I  ever  saw ;  the  sky  o'erspread  with  gor- 
geously tinted  clouds,  golden,  pink,  crimson,  blue  and  violet,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  great  fiery  orb,  the  cause  of  all  this  beauty,  slowly 
sinking  into  the  smooth  water,  calm  as  a  lake.  The  twihght  lasted  till 
lo  p.  m.,  and  then  the  moon  shone  with  a  splendor  never  dreamed  of 
with  us. 

We  are  now  in  latitude  52^  28' ;  longitude  6S°  39';  having  made  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  since  yesterday. 


Tuesday,  November  24th. 

The  short  night  of  the  Straits  is  soon  over,  day  breaks  about  2.30 
a.  m. ,  and  by  that  time  this  morning  we  were  under  way  again.  We 
passed  through  the  first  Narrows,  and  about  10  a.  m.  came  in  sight  of 
the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  A  steamer  had  passed 
us  early  in  the  morning  ;  for  some  time  a  brig  had  been  in  sight,  and  just 
here  we  met  a  Peruvian  man-of-war.  About  noon  we  were  passing 
Elizabeth  Island,  and  here  the  first  trees  were  seen,  and  thence  to  our 
next  anchorage  the  country  was  quite  woody.  Opposite  this  island  is 
one  much  smaller  called  Ste.  Marta.  It  is  covered  by  a  scanty  vegetation 
and  populated  by  thousands  of  small  white  birds,  filling  the  air  to  such 
numbers  that  they  looked  like  snow  flakes. 

About  3.30  p.  m.  we  arrived  at  our  anchorage,  Punta  Arenas,  which 
is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Virgins.  Here  there  is  a  settle- 
ment of  1500  inhabitants,  originally  a  penal  colony  of  Chili.  Great 
was  our  surprise  to  find  a  town  in  the  Straits,  (the  practical  education  of 
this  voyage  daily  makes  me  more  ashamed  of  how  little  I,  in  particular, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  general,  really  know  of  the 
geography  of  South  America,)  and  a  very  pretty  little  place  it  is,  a 
cluster  of  white  frame  houses  nestling  at  the  feet  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains.  Two  vessels  are  already  anchored  here,  a  Chilian  man-of- 
war,  and  the  English  steamer  that  passed  us  this  morning.  Soon  after 
anchoring  several  boats  put  out  to  us,  one  from  the  shore  with  the 
governor  and  two  of  his  friends;  a  boat  from  the  English  steamer,  and 
one  from  the  Chilian  vessel,  crowded  with  her  officers.  The  latter 
recalled  the  Rio  days,  the  same  intensely  dark  under-sized  race  as  the 
Brazilians,  and  the  same  inveterate  starers. 

The  captain  introduced  us  to  the  governor  and  his  party.  His  excel- 
lency and  one  of  his  friends  spoke  pretty  good  English,  but  the  other 
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spoke  nothing  but  Spanish  and  excellent  French,  and  being  consigned 
to  my  tender  mercies,  he  and  I  had  a  halting  (owing  to  my  lack  of 
fluency,)  but  pleasant  chat  in  that  language.  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity, 
for  I  should  like,  above  all  things,  to  be  able  to  speak  French  fluently. 
It  is  almost  an  indispensable  in  these  regions,  and  is  so  cosmopolitan  a 
tongue,  that  the  more  one  travels  the  more  one  is  convinced  of  its  use- 
fulness. Mr.  G — n  speaks  the  real  Parisian  French,  and  I  always  use 
the  language  as  much  as  possible  in  conversation  with  him. 

The  captain,  as  usual,  wanted  me  to  play  for  his  guests,  and  insisted 
on  the  music  beginning  with  his  favorite,  "Mulligan  Guards."  Music 
being  a  great  rarity  here,  they  were  delighted,  and  paid  me  many 
elaborate  compliments  in  French  and  Spanish. 

The  governor  gave  us  many  interesting  details  about  the  little  town, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  civilization  exists  in  this  region  we  have 
always  thought  of  as  so  uncivilized.  There  is  a  weekly  mail — the  steamers 
of  the  omnipresent  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  stop  here  on  their  way 
to  and  from  Valparaiso— and  actually  a  railroad,  running  seven  miles 
into  the  country  to  the  gold  mines.  Rich  coal  mines  are  now  being 
developed,  so  that  in  course  of  time  Punta  Arenas  promises  to  become 
an  important  coaling  station  for  vessels  passing  through  the  Straits. 

The  governor  was  very  desirous  that  we  should  delay  our  departure 
to-morrow  morning,  in  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  get  ashore, 
it  being  flood  tide  this  afternoon  and  the  surf  too  high  for  ladies  to  land. 
We  must  be  off  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  however,  so  were  obliged  to 
decline  his  cordial  invitation,  and  content  ourselves  with  gazing  at  the 
town  from  the  deck. 

Capt.  G — ,  Mr.  D —  and  Mr.  H —  started  for  shore  after  dinner,  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  land  without  undergoing  a  thorough  soaking,  they 
gave  it  up. 


Wednesday,  November  25th. 
In  motion  again  when  we  woke  this  morning.  The  day  has  been 
cloudy  and  at  times  quite  cold,  and  very  much  to  our  disgust,  a  mist 
has  partly  obscured  the  grand  scenery  through  which  we  are  now  passing, 
peak  upon  peak — their  summits  capped  with  snow — rising  far  above  the 
clouds.  The  mountains  seem  to  spring  right  from  the  water  (there 
being  no  beach  whatever,)  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  fathoms 
in  depth.    Between  3  and  4  p.  m.  we  cast  anchor  in  Fortesque  Bay, 
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where  we  shall  probably  remain  during  to-morrow,  as  there  are  signs  of 
a  storm  outside.  The  scenery  is  magnificent  and  the  bay  almost  shut 
in  by  lofty  mountains. 

After  dinner  one  of  the  large  life-boats  was  lowered,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  passengers,  Mrs.  P —  and  J — ,  and  a  number  of  the  sailors 
and  cadets  rowed  over  to  Mussel  Island,  about  five  hundred  feet  from 
where  we  are  anchored.  I  did  not  care  to  go  this  evening,  and  spent 
the  time  very  pleasantly,  promenading  with  Mr.  G — n,  and  chatting 
with  the  captain.  M —  stayed  with  Mrs.  G — ,.  who  is  quite  ill  and 
very  nervous.  The  whistle,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  excursionists 
to  return,  was  blown  about  8  p.  m.,  and  they  came  back  in  high  spirits 
and  laden  with  trophies.  Curious  to  know  how  many  the  life-boat 
had  held,  the  captain  appointed  Mr.  H —  to  count  the  voyagers  as 
they  came  up  the  gangway ;  they  numbered  forty  persons.  They  found 
quantities  of  moss,  shells  sea  weed,  etc.,  and  discovered  the  remains  of 
a  Patagonian  canoe,  and  several  deserted  huts,  from  the  wood  of  which 
they  all  cut  sticks.  The  sailors  gathered  several  barrels  of  mussels 
with  which  the  island  is  covered,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Mr.  W —  brought  me  quite  a  number  of  curiosities, — wild  flowers;  beau- 
tiful moss,  out  of  which  Mr.  G — n  is  going  to  make  me  a  hanging- 
basket  ;  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  abandoned  canoe ;  and  some  kelp,  a 
curious  kind  of  sea  weed,  of  the  consistency  of  india-rubber,  which  it 
strongly  resembles. 


Thursday,  November  26th. 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  !  How  strange  it  seems  ! 
Indeed,  ever  since  we  first  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Rio,  I  have  felt  as 
though  I  were  living  in  a  dream  rather  than  in  real  life.  The  weather 
is  threatening  and  stormy,  and  we  shall  remain  here,  in  Fortesque  Bay, 
all  day.  W e  went  ashore  this  morning,  and  strolled  over  part  of  the 
island,  but  our  stay  was  shortened  by  the  flood  tide,  and  one  of  the 
peculiar  half-frozen  rains  of  this  latitude.  These  rain-drops  seem  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  what  we  call  dry  snow,  that  is,  they  do  not 
seem  to  penetrate  any  material  on  which  they  fall,  but  stand  out  on  it, 
glistening  like  tiny  diamonds.  Two  of  the  boats  have  been  plying 
between  the  ship  and  the  shore  all  day.  A  number  of  the  crew  have 
been  employed  chopping  wood  on  the  island,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen 
passengers  have  been  exploring  and  hunting  on  the  mainland.  They 
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shot  a  good  deal  of  game  that  fell  beyond  their  reach,  but  they  brought 
back  a  number  of  small  birds  and  some  quite  large  ones,  beauties  with 
coal-black  feathers  and  long  scarlet  bills,  and  one  goose.  The  Dr. 
found  a  young  ostrich  running  about  the  island,  and  securing  it,  brought 
it  home  alive.  It  will  not  eat  any  of  the  food  given  it,  and  unless  it 
does  so,  very  soon,  I  fear  it  will  die.  It  has  brown  feathers  and  a 
downy,  snow-white  breast.  Its  cry  is  a  shrill  whistle.  Some  of  the 
hunting  party  discovered  a  stream  of  deliciously  cold,  clear  water,  some 
of  which  they  brought  back  with  them.  It  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
mineral,  but  very  good  nevertheless.  The  mist,  which  has  been  falling 
throughout  the  day,  has  turned  into  a  heavy  rain  this  evening.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  two  evenings  of  our  stay  here  have  been  stormy. 
A  clear  sunset  over  these  mountains  would  be  glorious. 

The  captain  showed  us  this  evening,  two  beautifully  executed  charts 
of  our  future  routes.  Every  channel,  island,  mountain  and  harbor  of 
the  Straits  were  marked  on  these  charts,  forming  an  astonishing  com- 
parison to  the  very  meagre  idea  of  this  region  obtainable  from  maps 
most  in  use.  We  are  not  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  Straits,  but 
shall  go  up  Smyth  Channel,  winding  among  beautiful  islands,  and  out 
into  the  Pacific  through  Trinidad  Channel. 

On  the  whole  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  Thanksgiving,  all  the  more 
so  through  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  our  surroundings,  in  which 
the  only  reminder  of  the  American  Thanksgiving  Day  was  the  dinner- 
table,  groaning  with  good  things,  not  omitting  the  orthodox  mince-pie 
and  plum-pudding. 


Friday,  November  27th. 
About  half-past  two  this  morning,  we  met  and  passed  two  boat  loads 
of  native  Patagonians.  Most  of  us  were  still  asleep,  and  only  one  or 
two  passengers  were  lucky  enough  to  see  them.  They  were  very  anxious 
to  come  aboard,  but  the  captain  would  not  allow  the  ship  to  be  stopped 
for  their  accommodation,  so  they  were  picked  up  by  an  English  vessel 
passing  at  the  time.  We  were  quite  disappointed,  at  breakfast,  to  hear 
what  we  had  missed,  for  we  have  been  hoping  to  see  some  of  the  natives, 
and  this  was  probably  our  last  chance.  We  had  not  so  much  reason  for 
chagrin,  however,  as  had  some  of  the  gentlemen  passengers  and  cadets, 
who,  with  an  eye  to  business,  had  bought  quantities  of  tobacco  in  Rio, 
for  trading  purposes,  and  thinking  to  im.pose  on  the  unsophisticated 
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natives,  had  invested  in  the  very  vilest  kind,  so  that  they  have  now  a  use- 
less stock  on  their  hands,  as  it  is  too  bad  for  their  own  use. 

We  passed  this  morning  through  Glacier  Bay,  whose  mountams,  bearing 
magnificent  glaciers,  some  of  our  travelled  passengers  likened  to  Alpine 
scenery.  Further  on  we  passed  numbers  of  seals  and  otters  sporting  in 
the  water.  At  half-past  ten  we  sighted  a  sail  some  distance  ahead,  and 
coming  abreast  of  the  vessel  about  half-past  eleven,  she  signalled  us  to 
stop.  Capt.  G —  acceded  to  this,  and  in  a  moment  our  huge  engines 
were  silent,  and  we  lay  motionless  on  the  water.  A  boat  put  out  from 
the  stranger  containing  her  captain  and  mate,  besides  the  oarsmen ;  our 
gangway  was  lowered,  and  they  soon  reached  its  foot,  from  which  the 
captain  held  parley  with  Capt.  G —  who  stood  at  its  head.  The  vessel 
turned  out  to  be  the  schooner  "Florence"  from  New  London,  Conn. 
She  has  been  in  the  Straits  for  twenty-eight  months,  hunting  for  seal, 
of  which  her  crew  has  secured  eight  thousand  skins.  Five  thousand  of 
these  are  buried  on  the  Evangels, — a  group  of  islands  near  the  Pacific 
entrance  to  the  Straits,  where  eleven  of  the  crew  are  still  hunting.  They 
represent  themselves  as  short  of  provisions,  and  wished  us  to  tow  them 
for  the  day.  They  have  been  desirous  for  some  time  to  leave  their 
present  position, — dreading  the  attacks  of  hostile  natives, — but  have 
been  waiting  for  a  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag,  and  must  regard  us 
as  a  windfall,  for  the  ''Stars  and  Stripes"  are  a  much  rarer  sight  in  the 
Straits  than  are  the  colors  of  other  nationalities.  After  some  deliberation, 
on  account  of  our  disabled  state,  Capt.  G —  consented  to  tow  the  schooner, 
to  the  great  joy  of  her  captain,  who  then,  having  sent  back  the  necessary 
orders,  came  aboard  the  Peking."  A  hawser  was  soon  attached  to  the 
schooner  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way  again,  towing  her  astern  and  her 
little  boat  alongside.    She  made  no  difference  in  our  speed. 

One  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner's  boat  was  a  Terra  del  Fuegan — deaf 
and  dumb  from  a  blow  of  an  oar — who  had  been  captured  in  a  scrum- 
mage with  the  natives.  We  were  all  anxious  to  see  him,  and  at  last 
induced  him  to  come  aboard,  though  only  after  great  persuasion,  as  he 
seemed  to  think  we  had  sinister  designs  upon  him.  He  left  finally  (after 
lunch,  for  Capt.  G —  treated  our  unexpected  guests  very  hospitably,)  in 
high  glee,  for  the  cabin-boys,  cooks,  and  pantrymen  took  him  under 
their  protection,  treated  him  to  the  best  meal  he  had  ever  tasted  proba- 
bly, and  dressed  him  up  in  two  coats,  a  white  vest,  paper  collar,  necktie, 
and  an  old  silk  hat,  adding  a  pair  of  stockings  for  handkerchiefs.  ' '  Mose, ' ' 
with  his  usual  munificence,  presented  him  with  some  Brazihan  money. 

About  4  p.  m.  we  dropped  anchor  in  a  lovely  harbor,  the  Bay  of 
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Tamar.  Unfortunately  it  was  raining  at  the  time,  and  a  mist  partly 
obscured  the  surroundings.  Later  in  the  evening  the  rain  ceased,  the 
mist  cleared  away,  and  the  lovely  little  islands,  with  which  the  bay  is 
dotted,  came  into  view.  After  dinner  the  captain  of  the  ''Florence" 
came  aboard  again  for  a  time,  and  then  Capt.  G — ,  T — ,  and  Mrs.  P — 
returned  with  him  to  visit  the  schooner.  None  of  the  rest  of  us  cared 
to  go.  The  visiting  party  returned  very  well  pleased,  bringing  back 
with  them  some  curiosities  with  which  the  captain  of  the  "  Florence  " 
had  presented  them.  Some  trading  was  carried  on  during  the  evening 
between  our  ship  and  the  schooner.  The  chagrined  tobacco  owners  did 
not  participate,  as  the  crew  of  the  Florence"  were  well  provided  with 
that  luxury,  and  only  wanted  articles  of  clothing,  their  supply  being 
sadly  diminished  by  their  long  sojourn  in  these  remote  regions.  Mr. 
M —  traded  off  a  fine  pair  of  rubber  boots  for  a  Patagonian  arrow,  a  seal- 
skin, and  an  otter-skin. 


Saturday,  November  28th. 

To-day  is  stormy  and  foggy,  obscuring,  to  our  great  dissatisfaction, 
the  last  we  shall  see  of  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Straits.  The  captain 
has  changed  his  mind  as  to  what  course  we  shall  take,  and  we  are  now 
going  right  out  of  the  Straits  into  the  Pacific  instead  of  up  Smyth's 
Channel.  We  regret  the  charming  scenery  and  smooth  water  we  shall 
lose  by  this  change  of  programme,  but  it  is  deemed  the  wisest  plan  for 
our  giant  ship.  Our  consort  of  a  day — the  ''Florence" — we  have  left 
behind  us  in  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Tamar. 

Evening. — We  are  fairly  launched  on  the  Pacific,  and  frequent  squalls 
make  it  very  rough. 

The  perilous  task  of  taking  so  large  a  vessel  through  the  Straits  is  over, 
and  the  captain  who  has  been  extremely  vigilant — spending  most  of  the 
day  on  the  forward  bridge  and  resting  very  little  at  night — looks  relieved 
of  a  heavy  burden.  He  can  take  time  to  be  jolly  once  more,  and  we 
had  one  of  our  old  jesting  talks  again  to-night. 


Tuesday,  December  ist. 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  blank,  for  the  greater  part  of  us  have  been 
slightly  sea-sick  again,  J —  having  escaped  the  best  of  the  ladies,  though 
we  have  all  thought  it  wisest  to  remain  below.    No  wonder  we  have  been 
sick,  considering  the  way  we  have  been  knocked  around,  for  we  got  on 
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the  tail-end  of  a  fearful  storm,  and  into  one  of  the  heaviest  seas  that  the 
oldest  of  sailors  on  board  declare  it  was  ever  their  misfortune  to  witness. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  seen  the  ship, 
when  I  say  that  one  wave  swept  over  the  top  of  Social  Hall,  and  another 
broke  on  the  spar  deck  half  as  high  as  the  smoke  stack,  and  the  water 
pouring  down  the  main  hatch,  flooded  the  rooms  of  the  doctor  and  chief 
engineer.  We  lost  three  sails,  and  the  old  leak,  sprung  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
reopened,  but  further  no  material  damage  was  done,  and  the  Peking" 
in  her  disabled  condition,  weathered  the  storm  admirably.  The  crash  of 
breaking  glass  and  crockery  made  melody  (?)  continually,  chairs,  tables, 
trunks,  etc.,  slid  around  in  wild  confusion,  and  all  day  yesterday  men 
were  detailed  to  watch  the  piano,  which,  although  tightly  screwed,  would, 
they  feared,  give  way.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fearful  time,  but  it  is  now,  we 
hope,  pretty  well  over,  and  the  sea  has  gone  down  considerably,  though 
it  is  still  very  rough  and  the  ship  rolls  terribly,  so  that  walking  is  quite 
an  undertaking,  and  requires  all  the  skill  of  the  '^sea-legs"  acquired 
during  the  voyage  to  accomplish  it. 

From  noon  on  Sunday  till  noon  yesterday,  we  only  made  forty-one 
miles,  having  for  several  hours,  during  the  height  of  the  storm,  been 
driven  back  by  the  wind  and  sea  in  the  same  ratio  as  we  were  propelled 
forward  by  the  engines.  To-day  we  have  done  much  better,  having 
made  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles  since  yesterday. 

Despite  the  storm  Mr.  G — n  gave  thought  to  my  moss-basket,  and 
brought  it  to  me  this  evening  quite  completed.  Very  beautiful  it  is,  and 
quite  an  addition  to  my  state  room. 


Wednesdav,  December  2nd. 

To-day  we  have  a  fair  wind,  every  thread  of  canvass  is  spread  to  the 
breeze,  and  we  are  making  excellent  time,  having  at  noon  to-day  made 
two  hundred  and  one  miles  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  If  we  keep 
on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  probably  reach  Panama  in  fifteen  days. 

Four  or  five  sailors  have  been  employed  constantly  to-day,  pumping 
water  from  the  leak,  which  is  not  at  all  serious,  however. 

The  cadets  have  organized  themselves  into  a  miUtary  company,  called 
the     Peking  Guards."    They  had  a  drill  this  afternoon,  which  went  off 

very  successfully.     Mr.  A —  is  captain,  and  Messrs.  C —  and  W  

sergeants.  Messrs.  W —  and  A —  were  school-mates  at  the  famous  mili- 
tary academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  several  of  the  other  middies  belonged 
to  the    crack"  military  regiments  of  New  York,  so  the  drills  are  to  be 
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conducted  under  the  most  approved  military  tactics.  Most  of  the  cadets 
are  enrolled  in  the  company,  though  some  few  seem  to  consider  it 
beneath  their  dignity. 


Thursday,  December  3d. 

The  weather  still  continues  cold  and  cloudy.  The  wind  is  favorable, 
and  we  have  made  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  now  in  latitude  41°. 

Now  that  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  storm  is  over,  the  ridiculous  inci- 
dents connected  with  it  begin  to  appear,  and  my  (sometimes  unfortu- 
nately ! )  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  constantly  being  tickled  by  some 
comical  tale. 

One  of  the  sufferers  on  account  of  the  storm  was  the  barber,  on  whom 
the  cadets  are  very  fond  of  playing  off  jokes,  and  as  they  are  sure  to  tell 
me  about  them,  I  enjoy  many  good  laughs  at  his  expense.  The  barber 
is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  ship;  a  young  fellow  of  some  twenty 
odd  years,  whose  most  noticeable  characteristics  are  a  rage  and  talent 
for  money  getting,  a  mania  for  collecting  curios,"  as  he  lovingly  calls 
them,  (playing  on  which  mania  the  cadets  kept  him  the  better  part  of 
one  day  while  in  the  Straits,  fishing  for  a  certain  kind  of  sea-weed,  which 
they  assured  him  would  be  good  for  his  razor  strops,)  and  an  astonish- 
ing credulity. 

The  cadets  now  occupy  handsome  state  rooms,  similar  to  ours,  which, 
when  the  ship  starts  on  her  regular  voyages,  with  only  twelve  cadets  and 
a  full  complement  of  passengers,  will  be  given  up  to  the  latter.  Three 
cadets  are  appointed  to  each  room,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  room 
in  which  six  are  domiciled.  The  barber  sleeps  on  a  sofa  in  his  barber's 
shop,  which,  during  the  storm,  was  on  the  wrong  side  for  the  rolls,  and 
the  poor  barber  found  himself  as  often  on  the  floor  as  on  the  sofa, 
spending,  in  consequence,  most  uncomfortable  nights.  This  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Mr.  C — p,  the  ready  wit  of  that  gentleman  at  once  suggested 
to  him  a  plan  to  play  off  a  joke  both  on  the  barber  and  on  one  of  his 
comrades,  Mr.  H — ,  (Mr.  H —  is  one  of  the  cadets  occupying  the  large 
room,  in  which  Mr.  C —  does  not  berth).  So  he  quietly  went  to  the 
barber  and  told  him  that  Mr.  H —  did  not  purpose  occupying  his  berth 
that  night  and  had  sent  word  that  the  barber  might  sleep  there ;  provided 
he  took  his  own  bedding.  This,  the  credulous  fellow  joyfully  acceded 
to,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus."  After  an  hour 
or  two  Mr.  H — 's  watch  ended,  and  down  he  came,  tired  and  sleepy, 
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to  "turn  in."  Judge  of  his  amazement  and  indignation  to  find  the 
barber  peacefully  snoring  in  his  berth.  His  first  thought  was  to  eject 
him  at  once  ;  his  second,  revenge  is  sweet."  So,  arming  himself  with 
a  quantity  of  lampblack,  he  plentifully  anointed  the  face  of  the  ''sleep- 
ing beauty,"  then  rousing  him  without  many  preliminaries,  he  warned 
him  in  thunder  tones  to  avaunt,  which  the  trembling  barber  hastily  pre- 
pared to  do.  But  meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  "mids"  learning  what 
was  in  the  wind,  had  formed  in  a  double  line,  so  the  luckless  barber  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  finally  reached  his  room,  resolved  to  be  more 
careful  in  future  as  to  how  he  trusted  a  cadet,  a  resolution  destined  to  be 
broken  the  very  next  time  the  fun-loving  middies  wanted  diversion. 


Thursday,  December  loth. 
This  is  the  first  entry  I  have  made  for  a  week,  as  the  days  have  passed 
without  much  incident.    We  have  good  winds  constantly  and  are  making 
excellent  time. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  5th,  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, made  famous  by  Defoe  in  his  stcry  of  ''Robinson  Crusoe,"  was 
sighted  at  a  distance,  and  during  the  night  we  passed  quite  near  it.  The 
wish  to  put  in  there  seemed  unanimous,  but  the  captain,  unless  forced  to 
it  by  another  accident,  does  not  wish  to  anchor  again  till  we  reach 
Panama.  On  Tuesday,  December  8th,  we  ran  between  the  islands  of 
St.  Felix  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  quite  near  them.  They  both  appeared 
almost  barren,  and  at  St.  Ambrose  it  would  seem  impossible  to  effect  a 
landing,  it  being  on  all  sides,  apparently,  a  huge  perpendicular  rock. 
Our  artists  were  out  in  full  force,  and  some  very  creditable  sketches  were 
made  of  the  islands,  of  which  very  good  views  were  available,  as  we 
steamed  slowly  between  them.  Numbers  of  birds  surrounded  the  ship 
and  kept  the  sportsmen  busy.  The  captain,  himself,  is  a  "crack  "  shot, 
and  rarely  fails  to  bring  down  his  game. 

The  cadets  improve  daily  in  their  drill,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting 
sight  to  see  them  go  through  their  manoeuvres  on  the  quarter-deck, 
which  they  do  every  evening.  They  have  muskets  now,  and  there  is 
some  talk  of  future  practice  at  a  target  to  be  fastened  to  the  mizzen-mast. 


Monday,  December  14th. 
The  weather  keeps  steadily  growing  warmer,  and  we  can  once  again 
enjoy  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air.    The  water  is  now  of 
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the  most  beautiful  transparent  blue,  such  as  I  never  saw  elsewhere.  It 
is  almost  impossible,  in  looking  at  the  tiny,  rippling  waves,  to  realize  that 
we  are  on  the  broad  Pacific,  than  which,  in  its  present  stage,  few  rivers 
are  as  smooth,  and  gliding  over  it  with  our  scarcely  perceptible  motion, 
is  a  delightful,  ''dolce  far  niente,"  existence.  So  must  Magellan  have 
found  it  when  in  1 5  2 1  he  traversed  it  from  America  to  Asia,  and  named 
it     Pacific,"  or  the  Peaceful. 

Yesterday  our  course  was  changed  to  due  north,  and  we  are  running 
much  nearer  land,  being  only  sixty  miles  distant  from  it  to-day.  Last 
evening  we  sighted  quite  a  large  sailing  vessel.  Till  within  the  last  day 
or  two  we  have  had  cloudy  weather  all  the  way  up  from  the  Straits,  but 
we  have  now  lost  the  trade  winds — the  cause  of  the  cloudiness, — and 
are  thus  running  slower.  For  some  hours  to-day  we  went  entirely  by 
sail,  with  light  winds,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three  quarter  knots  per 
hour.  One  of  the  air-pumps  has  given  out  this  morning.  Mr.  D — , 
showed  us  the  broken  valve  this  evening,  and  says  we  have  been 
unusually  fortunate  in  this  respect,  as  it  does  not  generally  last,  without 
repairing,  more  than  sixteen  days,  and  in  our  case  it  has  lasted  seventy- 
eight  days. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  our  arrival  at  Panama,  and 
painting,  varnishing,  etc.,  is  going  on  throughout  the  ship.  She  is 
looking  splendidly,  and  despite  the  long  voyage,  will  present  a  much  finer 
appearance  on  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  than  she  did  on  leaving  New 
York.  The  officers  seem  determined  to  make  jacks-of-all-trades  "  of 
the  cadets,  and  have  enrolled  them  as  painters  for  the  nonce.  They 
take  it  very  good  humoredly,  and  some  handle  the  brush  quite  artistically. 


Thursday,  December  17th. 

To-day,  for  the  second  time,  we  cross  the  Equator,  but  it  is  no  longer 
the  wonderful  event  it  was  on  the  other  side,  and  little  is  said  about  it. 
We  are  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  and  so  great 
is  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  that  the  outlines  of  the  famous 
volcano  of  Chimborazo  can  be  made  out  by  the  naked  eye,  and  the 
coast  plainly  seen  through  an  ordinary  opera  glass. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warmer  the  more  brilliant  grows  the  phos- 
phorus, and  Mr.  C — e  was  giving  me,  the  other  evening,  a  glowing 
description — enhanced  by  his  fine  flow  of  language — of  a  school  of  fish 
he  had  seen,  (while  on  watch  the  preceding  night,)  which,  gliding  in  a 
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great  curve  through  the  phosphorescent  waters,  resembled  a  huge  fiery 
serpent. 

And  now — "a.  step  from  the  subhme  to  the  ridiculous" — I  will 
narrate  a  joke  Mr.  A —  was  amusing  me  with  this  evening,  which  he  and 
Mr.  F —  played  off  yesterday  on  Mr.  M — .  The  middies  were  busy 
painting  the  ratlines  of  the  mainmast,  and  tired  of  carrying  their  paint 
pots  up  with  them  every  time  they  refilled  them,  they  constructed  a  kind 
of  sling  formed  of  a  single  rope,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  the 
mainyard  some  forty  feet  from  the  deck,  and  the  other  extended  almost 
to  the  deck.  In  the  latter  several  paint  pots  would  be  fastened  and  then 
those  on  the  yard-arm  would  haul  them  up,  while  the  other  cadets,  free 
from  incumbrances,  would  run  up  the  rigging  in  their  usual  monkey-like 
fashion.  In  this  frail  elevator  M —  was  induced  to  seat  himself,  paint 
pot  in  hand,  while  Messrs.  A —  and  F —  undertook  the  task  of  hauling 
him  up.  They  finally  landed  him  safely,  but  the  worst  is  still  to  tell ! 
When  about  half  way  up  he  realized  that  his  position  was  not  the  safest 
in  the  world,  and  recklessly  dropped  his  paint  pot.  which — horribile 
dictu  I" — fell  through  the  open  hatchway  of  the  galley  over  which  the 
unfortunate  aeronaut  was  then  dangling,  deluging  with  black  paint  the 
august  person  of  the  chief  cook,  who  chanced  to  be  standing  just  beneath. 
Looking  up  he  espied  M —  suspended  in  air,  immediately  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  plot,  and  vowed  revenge. 
Bitter  indeed  is  the  cup  of  the  unfortunate  M — ,  for  he  had  been  an 
especial  favorite  of  the  chief  cook,  who  was  wont  to  favor  him  with 
delicacies  not  common  to  the  mess-table,  and  no  more  tid-bits — after 
yesrerday's  occurrence,  will  M —  enjoy  this  voyage. 


Saturday,  December  19  th. 
We  have  had  beautiful  moonlight  nights,  all  this  week,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  last  night,  when  it  poured  rain.  We  got  up  about  half-past 
three  yesterday  morning,  and  making  rapid  toilets,  went  up  on  deck  to 
see  the  "Southern  Cross,"  which  in  our  present  latitude  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  heavens.  We  were  well  repaid,  the  constella- 
tion which  was  our  main  object  shone  in  full  beauty,  the  sky  was  clear, 
save  for  some  of  the  light,  feathery,  Magellan  clouds,  and  thickly  studded 
with  the  most  brilliant  stars  and  constellations.  Mr.  W — ,  who  possesses 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy,  among  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, was  on  duty,  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  number  of  constellations 
which  I  had  only  hitherto  known  by  name. 
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We  passed  a  large  school  of  mackerel,  yesterday  afternoon,  but  though 
there  was  much  fishing  for  them  only  one  was  caught. 

The  drill  goes  on  daily  with  rapid  improvement.  The  first  omission 
was  yesterday,  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  the  hurry  to  get  the 
painting  done,  and  Mr.  A  -  being  acting  fourth  officer,  at  present,  in 
place  of  Mr.  R — ,  who  is  laid  up  with  Panama  fever. 

This  morning,  at  breakfast,  great  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
announcement  that  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  green  turtle. 
Numerous  shots  were  fired  at  them,  and  the  ship  was  stopped  while  a 
boat  put  out  to  try  and  secure  some.  Three  were  brought  back,  only 
one  of  which  had  been  injured  by  a  s'lot,  the  other  two  having  been 
captured  by  turning  them  on  their  backs.  "Ginx"  manifested  some 
belligerent  designs  on  them  when  they  were  dragged  on  deck,  but  when 
they  snapped  their  formidable  jaws  at  him  he  concluded  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valor.  These  turtles  were  unusually  small,  weighing 
only  from  80  to  100  lbs.  apiece. 

Among  all  our  luxuries  we  have  only  felt  the  want  of  one — ice.  Our 
supply  taken  in  at  New  York  lasted  us  to  Rio,  where  we  had  ice  during 
our  stay,  though,  of  course,  at  extravagant  prices.  During  the  cool 
weather  of  the  Straits  and  their  vicinity  we  did  not  feel  the  want  of  ice 
so  much,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  past  week  or  two  have  missed  it  greatly, 
and  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  were  it  not  for  Mr.  H — 's  monkey, 
but  "thereby  hangs  a  tale."  Before  leaving  Rio,  a  great  many  of  us 
bought  the  curious  native  water  jugs  called  "  monkeys,"  made  of  a  coarse 
red  pottery  which  has  the  virtue  of  cooling  and  purifying  water,  especially 
if  the  "monkey"  itself  be  hung  in  a  current  of  air.  "Monkeys," 
whether  small  or  large,  are  made  on  the  same  model,  rounded  jugs, 
with  a  wide  mouthed  opening  at  the  top,  into  which  the  water  is  poured, 
and  a  long,  narrow  spout  at  the  side,  out  of  which  it  is  poured.  We 
had  a  very  large  one  which  was  unfortunately  broken  in  the  storm  in  which 
others  belonging  to  our  "  intimates  "  suffered  damage.  Mr.  H —  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  smallest  and  prettiest  one  on  board.  He  fills  it 
just  before  dinner,  and  about  9.30  p.  m.,  our  special  party  come  down 
from  the  deck  into  the  saloon;  Mr.  H —  gets  his  "monkey"  by  that 
time  full  of  nice,  cool  water,  the  watchman  brings  us  crackers  and  cheese, 
which,  with  nuts  and  raisins  saved  from  dessert,  form  the  refreshments, 
and  with  books,  cards,  and  conversation,  we  have  many  jolly  evenings, 
not  to  mention  the  lively  promenades  and  chats  on  deck  that  precede 
these  banquets. 
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Sunday,  December  20th. 

AVe  had  turtle  steaks  for  breakfast  this  morning  and  turtle  soup  for 
dinner.  Both  were  very  nice,  especially  the  former,  which  have  very 
much  the  taste  of  beefsteaks,  only  a  more  gamey  flavor.  The  turtles 
came  very  apropos,  as  they  filled  the  place  of  beefsteaks,  of  which  we 
were  minus  this  morning,  our  last  ox  having  been  slaughtered  two  or 
three  days  ago.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  say  anything  about  our 
butcherings,  which  take  place  regularly  each  week.  We  have  a  profes- 
sional butcher  on  board,  who,  as  well  as  his  two  assistants,  bears  on  his 
cap  in  gilt  letters,  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  oxen,  and  the  other 
animals,  of  which  we  have  every  variety, — sheep,  pigs,  geese,  ducks, 
turkeys,  chickens,  etc.,  are  confined  in  pens  near  the  pilot  house.  When 
an  ox  is  to  be  slain,  it  is  led  down  to  a  point  on  the  spar  deck  abreast  of 
the  mainmast,  where  the  skillful  butcher  dispatches  it  with  one  well- 
aimed  blow.  Then  he  and  his  assistants  quickly  skin  the  carcass,  suspend 
it  between  the  davits  head  downwards,  and  leave  it  in  this  position  for 
some  thirty-six  hours,  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  air  of  these  latitudes 
doing  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  curing,  and  serving  to  preserve 
the  meat  good  for  the  required  length  of  time.  As  soon  as  the  carcass 
is  slung  up,  the  hose  is  brought  into  requisition,  the  blood  and  refuse 
washed  down  through  the  scuppers,  the  deck  restored  to  its  primitive 
whiteness,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  carnage  not  a  trace  of  it 
remains,  save  the  swaying  body  of  what  was  once  a  noble  bovine.  The 
long  homed  Brazilian  cattle  taken  aboard  at  Rio,  however,  have  proved 
more  difficult  to  manage,  and  one  huge  fellow  required  the  contents  of 
three  chambers  of  the  captain's  pistol  (the  muzzle  close  against  his 
forehead,)  ere  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

We  entered  the  Bay  of  Panama  early  this  morning,  but  from  some 
error  of  calculation  yesterday,  we  ran  considerably  off  our  course,  so  we 
shall  not  anchor  off  Panama  till  to-morrow  afternoon,  as  the  bay  is  of 
great  length.  The  day  has  been  extremely  warm,  and  after  services  this 
morning  we  all  felt  like  '-taking  it  easy"  this  afternoon,  especially  the 
cadets  off  watch,  who,  wearied  from  their  hard  week's  painting,  were 
scattered  about  the  decks  in  every  variety  of  picturesque  attitudes,  a 
group  of  them  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  steam  launch,  Mr.  W —  with 
his  usual  eye  to  comfort  making  an  arm-chair  of  its  screw  j  the  intel- 
lectual Damon  and  Pythias,  Messrs.  C — e  and  B — d,  cosily  established  on 
the  foretop  yard,  in  the  shade  of  the  sail,  enjoying  Longfellow  together, 
etc.  The  captain,  however,  was  in  a  very  bad  humor  about  our  deviation 
from  our  course,  and  seeing  his  cadets  so  unruffled  was  too  much  for 
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what  little  equanimity  remained  to  him  ;  so  he  sent  word  to  Mr.  B— y 
to  strike  the  fire  alarm.  Although  surprised  at  so  unusual  an  order  for 
Sunday,  with  that  gallant  officer  and  lover  of  discipline  "to  hear  is  to 
obey,"  and  in  an  instant  the  sharp  clang  of  the  bell  rang  out  on  the  still 
air,  creating  as  great  a  shock  as  would  the  cannon  of  an  invading  army 
on  a  sleeping  town.  Like  magic  the  group  about  the  steam  launch 
vanished,  as  each  man  sprang  to  his  post ;  fastidious  little  H  —  dived 
below  and  changed  his  handsome  uniform  for  a  sailor's  suit  in  the 
quickest  time  on  record ;  C — e  (one  of  the  cadets  allotted  to  the  captain 
in  case  of  fire  alarm,)  hurried  aft,  his  fair  face  flushed  by  his  rapid 
descent  from  the  foretop  yard;  Mr.  B — ,  as  usual,  foremost  in  duty, 
was  deluged  by  a  hose  in  the  hands  of  a  confused  sailor ;  and  B — d,  the 
^'majestic,"  alone  retained  his  coolness,  his  comfortable  position,  book, 
and  "cigarito!"  But  the  captain's  caprice  was  now  gratified,  he  has 
stirred  up  every  one  completely,  and  hardly  had  the  hose  began  to  play, 
when  the  fiat  ''enough,"  went  forth.  The  quartermasters,  too,  were 
indignant  at  being  disturbed  from  their  Sunday  repose,  and  one  of  them 
humbly  imitating  the  example  of  his  chief,  in  venting  ill  humor  on  the 
innocent,  made  ''  Ginx"  the  object,  as  that  unfortunate  animal  chanced 
in  his  way,  and  played  a  hose  on  the  luckless  canine  till  his  unamiable 
temper  was  thoroughly  quenched  for  the  time,  and — wonderful  to  tell ! — 
I  believe  that  evening  passed  without  his  (Ginx's)  snapping  at  any  one. 
The  captain  was  not  yet  done  with  the  cadets,  however,  and  after  dinner, 
set  them  to  furling  sail  preparatory  to  entering  port,  which  as  we  had 
quite  a  spread  of  canvas  at  |^he  time,  occupied  them  until  after  dusk. 
Then,  their  duties  over  for  the  day,  our  favorites  strolled  up  to  where 
we  (  /.  e.  our  own  family  and  our  set  among  the  passengers, )  sat  in  the 
beautiful  moonlight  on  the  after  quarter-deck.  And  there  we  sat, 
enticed  later  than  was  our  wont  by  the  delicious  air,  enjoying  one 
of  our  ''  conversaziones,"  which  go  very  far  beyond  the  Hmit  of  mere 
''society"  talk,  and  take  in  a  wide  range,  embracing  music,  literature, 
history,  poetry,  art,  and  science;  talks  which  are  really  instructive,  and 
keep  every  intellect  on  the  "qui  vive."  The  "on  dits"  of  the  news- 
papers are  beyond  our  reach,  and  we  do  not  regret  that  it  is  so, 
and  gossip  about  our  fellow  shipmates  is  tabooed  by  mutual  consent. 
Pleasant  as  our  talk  was  to-night,  there  seemed  to  hang  over  us  a  pall  of 
sadness,  as  though  we  felt  a  presentiment  that  this  would  be  the  last 
evening  that  thus  united  and  "en  rapport,"  we  should  sail  together 
over  the  blue  Pacific.  Is  this  feeling  prophetic,  or  merely  the  outshoot 
of  superstition,  inherent  in  more  or  less  degree  in  every  human  nature  ? 
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Monday,  December  21st. 

All  day  we  have  been  steaming  up  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  enjoying 
its  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  beautiful,  as  is  also  the  harbor,  in 
which  we  are  now  anchored,  though  I  fear  we  are  too  apt  to  draw  invid- 
ious comparisons  with  the  perfect  loveliness  of  the  harbor  of  Rio.  We 
should  remember,  however,  that  that  is  beyond  compare,  and  viewed 
with  impartial  eyes,  the  harbor  of  Panama  is  charming.  Its  beauty  is 
greatly  enhanced,  too,  by  its  picturesque  islands,  on  the  largest  of  which 
glistens  a  white  headstone,  said  though  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  story,  ^  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  Morgan,  the  buccaneer. 

We  dropped  anchor  about  5.30  this  evening,  firing  off  as  we  did  so, 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  returned  by  the  vessels  at  anchor,  especially 
by  the  "  Constitution,"  one  of  the  ships  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  line,  plying 
between  this  port  and  San  Francisco,  and  which  is  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  New  York  steamer  at  Aspinw^all.  Great  reefs  surround  Panama, 
extending  out  for  quite  a  distance,  in  consequence  of  which  we  are 
anchored  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  town,  which  is  quite 
concealed  from  us  by  a  little  promontory,  and  even  in  our  present 
position  the  ship  touches  bottom  at  low  water,  three  fathoms.  We  miss 
the  lively  scenes  which  immediately  followed  our  arrival  at  Rio,  as,  being 
low  tide,  no  boat  could  put  out  to  us  from  the  town  to-night,  and  the 
only  arrival  was  a  boat  from  the  "  Constitution  "  bringing  her  purser. 

He  gave  us  the  information  that  the  City  of  Tokio  "  had  made  her 
trial  trip  to  Aspinwall.  Mr.  M —  returned  to  the  Constitution"  with 
Mr.  J — ,  the  captain  laughingly  enjoining  him  to  "bring  back  anything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  above  all  newspapers  and  ice."  He  came 
back  in  a  short  time  bringing  the  much  desired  luxuries.  Instantaneous 
with  the  coming  of  the  newspapers  the  door  shuts  on  our  Arcadian  life, 
and  breathing  a  hasty  sigh  to  its  memory,  (a  sigh  that  will  be  longer 
drawn  and  oft  repeated  as  the  gulf  between  those  ideal  days  yawns  wider  !) 
we  hurry  forward,  eager  to  learn  the  news  of  that  outside  world  of  which 
for  weeks  we  have  known  nothing,  while  those  interested  in  politics  scan 
the  columns  for  the  results  of  the  elections.  Two  of  the  "Constitution" 
cadets,  eager  to  see  the  monster  vessel  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  slipped  into  the  boat  which  brought  Mr.  M —  back.  They 
were  treated  most  hospitably  by  our  "mids,"  who  lauded  our  ship  to 
the  skies  as  they  showed  their  guests  over  her,  and  finally  ended  the 
entertainment  by  giving  one  of  the  vocal  concerts  in  which  they  are  so 
proficient,  and  I  fear  the  visiting  cadets  took  their  departure  rather 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  lot. 
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We  had  expected  to  find  stationed  here  the  U.  S.  man-of-war 
Richmond,"  and  looked  to  enjoy  with  her  a  renewal  of  the  pleasant 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  our  ship  and  the  ''Lancaster"  and 
^'  Dart "  at  Rio,  but  are  disappointed  to  find  she  is  off  on  a  cruise. 

Another  beautiful  night,  though  only  an  occasional  stray  moonbeam 
penetrates  to  the  quarter-deck,  as  the  awnings  have  been  put  up,  and  our 
romantic  partiality  for  the  moonlight  must  bow  to  the  sober  common 
sense  which  warns  us  of  the  danger  of  sitting  in  the  night  air  of  Panama 
unless  under  cover. 


Tuesday,  December  22nd. 

A  bright,  beautiful  day,  but  as  hot  as  Tophet !  It  is  now  the  early 
summer  of  Panama,  and  is  not  so  hot  as  it  will  be  a  month  or  two 
later,  but  I  should  not  care  to  experience  much  greater  heat  than'  we 
have  had  to-day.  It  would  be  almost  unendurable  were  it  not  for  the 
cool  breeze  that  comes  at  sunset ;  and  the  nights  are  generally  chilly 
enough  to  make  a  blanket  comfortable.  In  these  nights,  however, 
refreshing  as  they  are  after  the  torrid  days,  lies  the  danger ;  for  unless 
well  protracted  by  wrappings,  the  breeze  strikes  coldly  on  the  body, 
saturated  with  the  profuse  perspiration  engendered  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  a  severe  chill  brought  about  in  this  way,  is  almost  a  sure  fore- 
runner of  the  dreaded     Chagres  fever." 

Quantities  of  fish  and  fresh  vegetables  have  been  brought  aboard,  and 
the  breakfast  table  was  more  than  usually  tempting.  To  Rio  must  be 
accorded  the  palm  for  perfect  oranges,  but  Panama  produces  most  splen- 
did bananas,  of  the  finest  flavor,  and  fully  nine  inches  in  length. 

In  conversation  with  Messrs.  B — y  and  C — e,  who  are  two  of  the 
finest  conversationalists  on  board,  and  who  could  give  me  many  interest- 
ing details  about  Panama,  Mr.  B — y  having  been  here  while  in  the 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  C — e  having  lived  here  during  his  father's  consulship, ) 
I  passed  a  very  agreeable  morning.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  after- 
noon, owing  to  the  bad  news,  or  rather,  utter  absence  of  any  news, 
which  it  brought.  The  long  expected  mail  was  brought  aboard  soon 
after  lunch,  and  after  a  diligent  search  Mr.  M —  was  forced  to  give  us 
the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  it  contained  no  letters  for  us.  He  tried 
to  console  us  by  assuring  us  that  it  would  be  the  general  impression  at 
home  that,  after  our  accidents,  we  would  not  put  into  Panama  at  all,  but 
though  that  theory  is  very  plausible,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our 
friends  might  have  risked  the  possible  loss  of  a  few  letters,  as  did  the 
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friends  of  our  fellow  shipmates,  who  have  all  received  letters  except  one 
solitary  companion  in  misery,  Mr.  McE.  Some  have  been  especially 
fortunate,  Mr.  C — e  alone,  having  received  eighteen  letters.  Every  one 
has  been  very  kind  and  sympathizing,  many  reading  their  home  letters 
to  us,  and  Mr.  A — 's  first  act  on  receiving  his  budget,  was  to  send  a  New 
York  paper  to  M — ,  but  all  their  kindness  lightens  but  little  our  great 
disappointment,  for  we  have  been  so  hungry  for  letters,  and  expected 
so  confidently  to  find  them  here. 

Eight  or  nine  of  our  middies  rowed  over  to  visit  the  ''Constitution" 
this  evening.  Mr.  A — ,  who  was,  as  usual,  coxswain,  told  me  on  his 
return,  that  they  had  spun  most  astounding  yarns  about  our  voyage  in 
general,  and  the  '-Peking"  in  particular,  for  the  edification  of  the 
"Constitution"  cadets. 


Thursday,  December  24th. 

Yesterday  was  quite  uneventful.  A  party  of  the  cadets  went  ashore, 
among  them  Mr.  C—  e,  who  having  kindly  volunteered  to  execute  any 
commissions  for  me,  did  his  best  with  the  only  one  I  charged  him  with, 
to  inquire  at  the  American  Consul's  for  letters  for  us,  but  entirely  with- 
out success.    His  uncle,  who  is  the  here,  lunched  on  board  to-day. 

We  have  very  few  visitors  to  see  the  ship,  and  only  an  occasional  boat 
alongside  ;  quite  a  contrast  to  the  gaiety  of  Rio. 

This  afternoon  we  decided  to  go  ashore,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
shore  boats  in  our  vicinity,  had  great  trouble  in  getting  one,  and  only 
succeeded,  finally,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  B — y.  (The  steam 
launch  is  out  of  order,  and  has  not  been  lowered,  so  we  have  not  the 
same  facilities  for  going  ashore  as  at  previous  anchorages).  Messrs. 
K —  and  P — ,  M  — ,  J  -  ,  and  I  finally  started  about  half-past  two  ; 
T—  having  gone  ashore  early  this  morning  with  a  party  of  the  cadets. 
They  met  us  at  the  general  rendezvous — the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral— which  last  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  rather 
uninteresting  town.  It  has  been,  in  its  time,  a  magnificent  building,  but 
has  now  fallen  sadly  into  decay.  Workmen  have  been  engaged  in 
repairing  it  for  the  last  two  years,  working  in  the  hstless  style  so  prevalent 
in  this  climate;  and,  (from  present  appearances,)  many  more  years  will 
e'apse  before  the  repairs  are  complete.  The  Cathedral  is  very  massive, 
and  its  towers  present  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  sunlight,  being  tred 
with  pearl  shells.    In  the  interior  the  stone  floor,  the  vast  arches,  the 
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walls  lined  with  tombs,  urns,  and  niches,  realize  the  descriptions  of  old 
cathedrals  which  we  have  all  read.  Images,  etc.,  were  scattered  about 
promiscuously,  and  liberty  seemed  to  be  given  for  each  one  to  help  him- 
self, so  we  all  carried  off  some  relics.  In  a  niche  on  one  side  of  the 
grand  altar — which  must  have  been  magnificent  in  its  day,  and  still 
retains  vestiges  of  its  former  rich  decorations— is  placed,  what  all  good 
Panamian  Catholics  believe  to  be  the  cross  planted  by  Columbus,  at  his 
landing  on  San  Salvador.  It  is  a  common  wooden  cross  painted  a  hideous 
green,  and  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  Some  of  the  cadets  (taught 
agility  by  long  experience  in  the  rigging, )  climbed  up  and  broke  off 
some  small  pieces  for  us,  and  Mr.  F  —  risked  ' '  life  and  limb ' '  and  ended 
with  a  fall  of  several  feet,  to  get  me  a  gilt  dove  which  had  been  left  in 
one  of  the  towers.  Curiosity  impelled  us  to  peep  into  a  small  ante-room 
adjoining  the  altar,  but  we  soon  drew  back  with  horrified  faces.  One 
corner  of  the  room  was  occupied  with  a  pyramid  of  ghastly  skulls, 
while  heaps  of  bones,  mingled  with  broken  images,  shells  from  the 
towers,  etc.,  covered  the  floor  in  wild  confusion,  evidencing  the  profound 
disregard  of  the  fathers  for  the  remains  of  poor  humanity.  Returning 
to  the  Plaza  (where  the  fresh  air  felt  delightful  after  the  cavernous  gloom 
of  the  Cathedral,)  we  met  another  party  from  the  ship,  and  after  a 
pleasant  little  chat,  broke  up  into  small  groups  to  go  our  several  ways. 

Opposite  the  Cathedral  is  the  handsome,  new  hotel,  the  "  Grand 
Central,"  which  is  to  be  formally  opened  on  New  Year's  Day.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  former  hotel  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  about  a  year  ago. 

First  of  all  we  did  some  necessary  shopping,  before  beginning  our 
exploration  of  the  town.  Dress  goods  are  very  cheap  at  Panama,  as 
there  is  no  duty  on  imports.  Many  of  the  stores  make  very  attractive 
displays,  and  are  unexcelled  in  certain  branches  of  industry,  above  all, 
shoe  making,  and  the  prettiest  shoes  imaginable  are  offered  for  sale  here. 

We  missed  the  magnificent  jewelry  display  of  Rio,  but  it  is  said  that, , 
athough  the  sales  are  conducted  ''sub  rosa,"  and  the  wares  kept  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  house  of  the  maker,  that  some  exquisite  jewelry  is 
made  here,  the  delicate  gold  filigree  work  being  unequalled.  Mr.  C — e 
tells  me  that  his  mother  has  a  set  of  the  latter,  which,  having  been  un- 
fortunately broken,  she  endeavored  vainly,  in  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe,  to  have  mended  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
design,  and  was  at  last  obhged  to  send  it,  for  repair,  to  its  original  maker, 
at  Panama.  We  found  even  more  difficulty  in  making  ourselves  under- 
stood than  at  Rio,  as  French  is  very  little  spoken  by  the  store-keepers 
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here.  The  citizens  of  Panama,  Iiowever,  enjoy  the  prestige  of  speaking 
the  purest  Castilian  on  the  American  continent. 

We  were  much  amused  once,  when  some  of  the  party  entered  a  store 
to  buy  some  beautiful  shells,  and  J —  and  I  innocently  remained  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  them,  little  thinking  what  we  were 
bringing  upon  ourselves.  The  rumor  that  two  "  fair  skinned  strangers  " 
were  standing  in  that  street  spread  like  lightning,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  natives,  negroes,  and  half-breeds, 
while  every  surrounding  balcony  was  thronged  with  eager  gazers, — ladies, 
gentlemen,  and  children, — who  scrutinized  us  as  though  we  were  a 
menagerie  let  loose  for  their  especial  amusement.  A  frantic  appeal  to 
our  tardy  companions  brought  them  to  the  door,  where,  after  seeing  our 
predicament,  they  first  went  off  into  screams  of  laughter,  but  at  last 
yielded  to  our  entreaties,  and  hurried  us  away  from  our  embarrassing 
admirers.  In  the  store,  before  which  this  adventure  occurred,  were 
displayed  for  sale  some  green  opals,  which,  though  of  course  not  nearly 
so  highly  prized  nor  valuable  as  the  milky  opals,  were  very  pretty. 
These  lovely  stones  are  among  the  specialties  of  Panama,  and  are  sold 
in  astonishing  variety  and  cheapness. 

The  streets  of  Panama  are  well  ventilated,  and  it  is  cleaner  than  most 
Spanish-American  cities.  "  It  has  now  fallen  into  decadence,  though  its 
buildings  yet  present  the  remains  of  its  former  magnificence,  being  built 
of  stone,  and  having  inner  court-yards  in  the  old  Spanish  style.  Pre- 
viously to  I  740,  when  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  first  began  to  be  carried 
on  round  Cape  Horn,  Panama  was  the  principal  entrepot  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  America.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  fell  off.  and  its  decline  has  been  especially  rapid  since  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish- American  States,  and  the  opening  of  other 
ports  on  the  Pacific.  Dating  from  the  discovery  of  the  California  gold 
mines,  it  has  again  recovered  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  population 
is  about  twenty  thousand." 

It  was  after  five  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  the  landing  where  Mr. 
K —  was  awaiting  us,  having  already  engaged  a  boat.  The  tide  was  fast 
coming  in,  and  it  required  no  little  agility  to  get  into  the  boat.  Amid 
much  merriment  and  confusion  we  at  last  piled  in  and  pushed  off,  only 
then  discovering  that  we  had  but  one  boatman,  who,  with  more  good 
nature  than  intelligence,  proposed  to  row  the  whole  seven  of  us  over  the 
intervening  miles  that  lay  between  us  and  the  ship.  Seeing  the  impossi- 
ble task  this  would  be,  we  insisted  on  his  hoisting  the  sail,  which  he  did  so 
awkwardly  as  to  narrowly  miss  capsizing  us,  which,  apart  from  the  danger 
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of  drowning,  would  have  been  decidedly  unpleasant,  as  the  bay  is  full 
of  sharks.  Altogether  our  sail  over  this  evening  was  probably  attended 
with  more  real  danger  than  existed  in  any  of  our  previous  water  experi- 
ences, but  we  finally  came  alongside  without  further  incident.  Here 
fresh  difficulties  presented  themselves, — we  had  been  taking  in  coal,  the 
lighter  used  for  bringing  it,  which  had  been  fastened  alongside  for  the 
night,  it  was  by  this  time  quite  dusk,)  was  -impelled  by  the  heavy 
swell — pitching  up  and  down  in  lively  style,  and  our  little  boat  danced 
about  like  a  cockle-shell.  Finally  we  got  close  enough  to  the  lighter  for 
some  of  the  gentlemen  to  grasp  her  gunwale,  and  the  officer  and  cadets 
then  on  watch  hastened  forward  to  assist  us.  But  our  boat,  even  then, 
was  a  good  four  feet  below  the  deck  of  the  lighter,  and  they  were  both 
pitching  up  and  down  continually,  so  that  one  had  to  seize  the  right 
moment  and  be  very  quick.  My  experience  in  mounting  horses  served 
me  in  good  stead,  and  I  accomplished  the  jump  without  much  difficulty, 
though  Mr.  H — 's  remark,  as  he  handed  me  on  the  lighter,  ''I'll  wager 
that's  the  greatest  jump  you  ever  made  in  your  life.  Miss  B— !"  ex- 
pressed the  truth  exactly.  M —  and  J —  followed  more  slowly,  it  being 
a  great  strain  on  the  former.  Our  tribulations  were  not  yet  ended,  for 
the  gangway  had  been  raised  some  distance  above  the  deck  of  the  lighter 
to  avoid  being  broken  by  that  vessel  in  her  pitching,  and  although  that 
jump  did  not  require  so  great  an  effort  as  the  other,  we  were  glad  enough 
to  once  more  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  Peking."  Dinner  refreshed 
us  greatly,  and  then  sitting  out  on  deck,  in  the  clear  moonlight,  with 
the  aid  of  some  candy  Mr.  B —  had  bought  for  us  in  Panama,  and  in  the 
society  of  Messrs.  B — y,  B — d,  C — e,  and  W — ,  in  one  of  their  most 
delightful  moods,  we  made  a  merry  Christmas  Eve. 


Saturday,  December  26th. 
Yesterday,  the  yearly  anniversary  always  so  joyfully  looked  forward 
to,  passed  uneventfully  but  very  pleasantly  on  board,  though  amid  such 
novel  surroundings  and  so  far  from  home.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and 
cooler  than  it  has  been  since  our  arrival.  Though  it  was  hard  to  realize 
(looking  at  the  green  lawns  and  waving  palms  of  the  neighboring  islands,) 
that  it  was  really  Christmas,  we  still  did  our  best  to  keep  the  day  before 
us.  A  very  elaborate  dinner  was  served,  every  one  shone  forth  in 
holiday  dress,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  merry  Christmas  greetings 
and  good  wishes  that  were  showered  upon  me — I  was  even,  much  to  my 
surprise,  the  lucky  recipient  of  some  presents. 
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Several  of  the  ''Constitution"  cadets,  and  one  or  two  Panamians 
visited  the  ship  during  the  morning. 

After  dinner  we  formed  a  pleasant  coterie  on  deck,  and  though  several 
confessed  to  a  feeling  of  homesickness,  and  none  could  quite  banish  from 
their  thoughts  the  dear  ones  far  away,  we  enjoyed  a  lively  evening. 
Quite  a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  city  celebrated  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  them  from  our  anchorage. 

Mr.  C — e  was  giving  me,  this  evening,  a  description  of  his  Christmas 
day,  which  was  spent  at  his  uncle's,  in  Panama,  and  as  it  gives  some  idea  of 
the  style  of  living  among  the  aristocracy  of  this  place,  I  will  transcribe 
as  accurately  as  possible,  though  the  narration  will  lose  half  its  charm 
when  not  clothed  in  Mr.  C — e's  beautiful  language.  Mr.  W.  C — e  (as 
I  will  call  him  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle,)  having  been  granted 
leave  of  absence,  went  ashore  early  in  the  morning,  and  finding  his 
uncle's  family  not  yet  up,  employed  the  interim  of  waiting  in  a  dolce  far 
niente  "  fashion, — smoking,  reading,  swinging  in  the  inevitable  hammock, 
and  bathing,  •  which  last  is  a  delightfully  luxurious  occupation  in  these 
countries. )  Mr.  C — e's  family,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
Panama,  occupy  only  the  upper  stories  of  the  house,  from  every  window 
of  which  project  balconies.  The  lower  floor  is  closed  in  from  the  street, 
open  under  the  house  and  at  the  back,  forming  thus  an  inner  court, 
opening  on  which  are  the  laundry,  wine  cellar,  bath  room,  etc.  Mr. 
C — e's  bath  room  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  the  panellings  and  appointments 
of  marble,  and  containing  among  other  luxuries,  a  comfortable  head-rest, 
so  that  one  can  lie  in  the  water,  and  read,  smoke,  etc.  at  the  same  time. 
At  half-past  eight  the  family  made  their  appearance,  and  coffee  and  fruits 
were  served.  Then  they  took  a  drive,  returning  in  time  for  the  eleven 
o'clock  breakfast.  (Mr.  C — e,  as  is  the  rule  with  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  horses,  imported  his  from  New  York.  Costly  luxuries 
though  they  are  in  Panama,  we  see  some  very  fine  horses  here,  and  they 
seem  to  thrive  much  better  than  is  usually  the  case  in  a  tropical  climate.) 
Several  guests  had  been  invited  to  breakfast,  after  which  the  time  was 
passed  in  various  ways  till  the  Christmas  dinner,  which  was  served  at  5 
p.  m.,  and  to  which  a  large  party  sat  down.  The  festivities  of  the  day 
wound  up  with  an  evening  party,  to  which  six  of  our  cadets  were  invited. 


Monday,  December  28th. 
Yesterday  was  the  most  exciting  day  of  our  stay  here.    A  gentleman 
and  his  wife — pleasant  Americans  residing  at  Aspinwall — have  been 
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staying  on  board  since  Saturday ;  the  captain  lunched  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  aristocracy  of  Panama ;  and  the  cadets  were 
absent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  a  grand  excursion.  They  embarked 
in  one  of  the  large  life-boats,  and  Mr.  G —  jestingly  detailed  officers 
from  among  them ;  Mr.  A —  as  captain,  Mr.  C — p  first  officer,  etc. , 
down  through  the  various  grades  to  steward,  and  steward's  assistant. 
The  duty  of  the  latter  was  to  see  that  the  "steward  "  did  not  confiscate 
the  stores  to  his  private  use.  T —  and  Mr.  K —  were  the  only  passen- 
gers invited  to  join  the  party.  They  had  a  very  enjoyable  time,  cruised 
about  the  bay,  sometimes  sailing  and  sometimes  rowing,  visited  an  orange 
plantation,  went  swimming,  etc. 

Our  small  passenger  list  is  being  rapidly  depleted,  Messrs.  M — n,  L — , 
and  S —  having  already  left  for  the  Aspinwall  steamer  which  sails  this 
coming  Saturday.    Mrs.  P —  also  expects  to  sail  in  that  steamer,  the 

Henry  Chauncey,"  and  Mrs.  G —  and  her  brother  took  their  departure 
for  it  this  morning. 

The  heat  has  been  really  stifling  to-day, — not  a  breath  of  air  stirring 
till  5  p.  m.,  and  the  ship  did  not  contain  a  single  cool  nook.  So  oppres- 
sive was  the  darkest  shade,  that  we  felt  deep  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  on  watch  in  the  sun.  At  ii  a.  m.  the  thermometer  indicated  123  ° 
in  the  sun,  and  very  little  less  in  the  shade.  Cool  December  weather 
n'  esi-ce  pas  ?  Mr.  B — y  wittily  remarked,  that  if  Aspinwall  was  "five 
minutes  journey  from  the  infernal  regions,  Panama  must  be  only  divided 
from  Hades  by  a  sheet  of  paper." 

Some  English  gentlemen  were  aboard  this  afternoon,  and  in  a  jesting 
argument  with  the  captain  concerning  the  advantages  of  their  country 
over  ours,  they  even  asserted  that  their  steam  launch,  which  had  brought 
them  over,  was  much  faster  than  ours.  This  slur  on  our  little  "  City  of 
Peking,  Jr."  of  which  we  are  very  proud,  was  too  much;  so  the  captain 
immediately  ordered  steam  to  be  got  up  in  her,  raced  with  the  English- 
men, and  beat  them  gloriously. 


Tuesday,  December  29th. 
A  change  for  the  better  from  the  intense  heat  of  yesterday,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say. 

About  noon  to-day  great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  news  that  the 
"Tokio,"  bringing  the  passengers  of  the  disabled  "  Colon,"  had  arrived 
at  Aspinwall.    The  "Constitution,"  which  has  been  waiting  for  the  New 
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York  passengers,  immediately  ran  up  her  ''Blue  Peter,"  thinking  to  sail 
to-night,  by  which  time  it  was  expected  the  passengers  would  have  arrived, 
but  the  signal  pennant  was  lowered  when  news  arrived  that  the  "  Tokio  " 
had  been  for  hours  unable  to  get  into  the  harbor  of  Aspinwall — owing 
to  a  fierce  gale  prevailing — and  that  her  passengers  could  not  possibly 
reach  here  before  to-morrow  evening. 

This  is  our  last  night  on  the  "  Peking,"  as  M —  has  decided  to  transfer 
to  the  "  Constitution,"  which  sailing  earlier  and  running  faster  than  the 
'*  City  of  Peking"  (owing  to  the  disabled  condition  of  the  latter,)  will 
reach  San  Francisco  ten  days  before  her.  This  consideration  induces 
M —  to  make  the  transfer,  as  her  anxiety  for  home  news  is  so  great. 
The  rest  of  us  vote  strongly  against  transferring,  and  even  with  the  hope 
of  letters  to  beckon  us  on,  are  very  loth  to  leave  the  ship  that  has  been 
so  long  our  floating  home.  In  hopes  that  the  Tokio  "  would  bring  us 
letters,  we  did  not  decide  to  leave  the  Peking  "  till  the  last  moment, 
but  the  longed  for  epistles  have  not  come,  so  we  shall  certainly  sail  on 
the  "Constitution"  to-morrow.  (How  strange  it  is,  by-the-bye,  that 
the  two  sister  vessels,  the  ''Tokio"  and  "Peking"  alike  in  size  and 
form,  which  lay  side  by  side  on  the  stocks,  and  rose  gradually  to  their 
present  huge  proportions  in  far  off  Chester,  should  now  be  anchored  on 
either  side  of  the  Colombian  coast,  only  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
dividing  them ;  the  one  a  scarred  and  battered  veteran,  her  battles  almost 
over,  her  long  voyage  almost  ended,  the  other  going  forth  as  yet  untried, 
her  perils  all  before  her. )  Having  made  up  our  minds  so  suddenly,  our 
going  is  a  universal  susprise,  and  the  deepest  regret  is  expressed  at  our 
departure,  though  it  cannot  be  greater  than  our  own.  The  cadets  have 
been  rushing  up  to  M —  all  day,  trying  to  cajole  her  into  changing  her 
mind,  and  finding  flattery  and  entreaties  of  no  avail,  took  another  tack, 
and  sought  to  terrify  her  by  representing  the  unseaworthiness  of  the 
"  Constitution,"  but  all  in  vain. 

The  captain  and  purser  who  have  been  ashore  all  day,  returned  this 
evening,  bringing  the  sad  news  of  the  burning  of  the  "Japan,"  one  of 
the  China  ships  of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.  She  was  but  two  days  out  of 
Yokohama  on  her  return  trip,  and  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  It 
is  a  terrible  disaster,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  valuable  cargo  is  the  least 
part  of  it,  compared  to  the  loss  of  human  life ;  for  though  most  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  escaped,  some  perished  in  the  burning  ship.  As 
our  only  news  of  the  calamity,  as  yet,  are  telegraphic,  an  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  who  escaped  or  who  perished,  and  various  of  our  shipmates 
who  had  friends  on  the  "Japan  "  are  in  great  anxiety  as  to  their  fate. 
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This  evening,  the  last  we  shall  ever  spend  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
dear  old  Peking  " — our  sailing  on  her  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past — 
we  gathered  together  in  a  large  circle,  and  strove  to  make  our  last  even- 
ing a  pleasant  memory  to  carry  into  the  vista  of  the  future.  Our  gayety, 
despite  our  efforts  was  rather  spasmodic,  for  ever  and  anon  would  come 
the  thought  that  on  the  morrow  we  part,  ''it  may  be  for  years,  and  it 
may  be  forever,"  for  our  ways  in  Hfe,  and,  in  many  cases,  our  homes  lie 
very  far  apart. 

A  reception  is  to  be  given  on  board  to-morrow,  at  which  the  aristocracy 
of  Panama  and  Aspinwall  will  be  well  represented,  doubtless. 


Thursday,  December  31st. 
Yesterday  all  was  excitement  on  board  from  an  early  hour;  the 
stewards  and  waiters  especially,  being  in  a  perfect  ferment.  All  the 
waiters  of  the  Constitution "  (Chinese)  were  sent  over  to  assist. 
Breakfast  was  later  than  usual,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  away,  the  lavish 
lunch,  which  was  served  all  day,  was  laid.  About  1 1.30  a.  m.  a  large  tug 
arrived  with  the  guests.  Some  two  hundred  invitations  had  been  sent, 
out  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  accepted.  As  the  tug  was 
brought  up  alongside,  the  band  which  had  been  engaged  struck  up  the 
"national  airs,"  the  guns  were  fired,  and  the  cadets,  gathered  on  the 
quarter-deck,  went  through  some  of  their  fine  military  evolutions.  The 
ladies,  who  predominated  among  the  visitors,  presented  pretty  much  the 
same  appearance  as  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, — very  dark,  very  plain,  and 
dressed  in  the  most  gaudy  colors,  without  the  shghest  regard  to  taste. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  had  expected  to  be 
present  but  was  unavoidably  detained.  The  ''haut  ton"  of  Panama 
and  Aspinwall  were  there  in  force,  also  the  various  foreign  consuls,  and 
all  the  Americans  at  present  in  Panama.  As  we  were  busy  packing  all 
morning,  and  felt  very  sad  at  leaving,  we  did  not  go  upstairs  till  noon, 
and  dancing  had  already  commenced.  The  cadets  immediately  over- 
whelmed me  with  invitations,  but  I  put  off  all  claimants  till  after  lunch, 
though  I  got  into  trouble  by  so  doing,  for  I  gave  so  many  promises 
thoughtlessly,  that  when  I  did  begin  to  dance,  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
sit  down  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  till  the  end  of  the  ball.  It  was  really 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  I  ever  attended,  the  quarter-deck  made  a  very 
passable  dancing  floor,  and  all  my  partners  were  fine  dancers.  All  too 
quickly  the  afternoon  glided  by ;  at  half-past  five  the  visitors  left,  and 
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soon  after  came  our  own  departure.  Sad  were  the  leave-takings  and  deep 
the  regrets  as  we  left  the  dear  ship  that  had  borne  us  so  safely  over  so 
many  miles  of  ocean.  The  captain  had  ordered  out  the  steam  launch 
w-ith  one  of  the  life-boats  in  tow,  and  we  formed  a  large  party,  as  besides 
our  own  family  and  Messrs.  H —  and  P — ,  who  had  also  decided  to 
transfer  to  the  ''Constitution,"  three  of  the  officers,  seventeen  cadets, 
and  Mr.  McE — ,  accompanied  us  over  to  see  us  off.  The  natty  little 
launch  soon  conveyed  us  to  the  "Constitution,"  where  our  friends 
rem.ained  with  us  till  half-past  nine,  when  we  parted  amid  earnest  "  good- 
byes," and  hopes  of  a  future  reunion  in  San  Francisco.  About  lo  p.  m. 
we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  from  the  harbor  of  Panama.  Blue 
lights  were  burned  and  rockets  sent  off  in  our  honor  from  the  "City  of 
Peking,"  and  our  cadets  gave  us  three  cheers  and  a  tiger,  but  I  scarcely 
noticed  f/ien  these  flattering  tributes  from  our  old  shipmates,  as  through 
the  tears  which  would  come,  I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  splendid  ship  on  which  have  passed  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life. 

On  board  S.  S.  Constitution, 
Saturday,  January  2nd,  1875. 

The  "Constitution"  is  a  side-wheeler,  bark-rigged,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  slowest  of  the  line,  presenting  in  every  way  a  contrast  to  the 
new  and  splendid  "Peking."  She  is  of  four  thousand  tons  burthen,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  roomy  vessels  afloat,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of 
three  hundred  first-class  passengers,  and  about  eight  hundred  steerage. 
Her  saloon  is  of  unusual  size,  being  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  width  in  the  forward  part.  Most  of  the  state 
rooms  open  out  on  guards,  and  there  is  a  hurricane  deck ;  a  style  of  build- 
ing that  1  do  not  like  nearly  so  well  as  the  plan  of  the  "  Peking." 

There  is  an  unusually  small  complement  of  first  cabin  passengers  this 
voyage — only  sixty-five — and  rather  a  mixed  set.  We  do  not  mingle 
much  among  them,  except  with  the  party  who  sit  with  us  at  the  captain's 
table,  where  we  are  very  pleasantly  fixed.  Capt.  A —  was  introduced 
to  us  by  Capt.  G —  while  visiting  the  "Peking,"  at  Panama,  and  has 
been  very  kind  and  attentive.  We  have  not  yet  got  over  our  home- 
sickness for  our  dear,  old  ship ;  all  our  thoughts  and  talk  are  of  her,  and 
wagers  are  constantly  laid  as  to  the  time  in  which  she  will  run  up  to  the 
"  Golden  Gates,"  and  hopes  expressed  that  she  will  meet  with  no  head 
winds  or  rough  weather  in  her  disabled  condition.    Her  little  band  of 
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passengers  are  widely  scattered  now;  eight  of  us  on  this  vessel,  (Messrs. 
H —  and  J —  are  also  on  board),  six  on  the  ''Henry  Chauncy,"  and  only 
four  (gentlemen)  remain  on  the  "Peking." 

There  are  several  itinerant  musicians  in  the  steerage,  and  the  other 
evening  the  captain  allowed  them  to  cross  the  rope  which  marks  the 
dividing  line  between  the  steerage  and  first  cabin  decks,  in  order  to  play 
for  us,  so  we  had  some  square  dances;  round  dances  not  being  much  of 
a  success  on  the  sheets  of  tin  with  which  the  hurricane  deck  is  plated. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  we  met  another  vessel  of  this  line,  the 
''Granada,"  on  her  way  to  Panama.  She  is  a  beautiful  ship  of  the 
same  burthen,  and  built  on  the  same  model  as  the  "  Colon,"  which  was 
our  "guard  of  honor"  to  Sandy  Hook,  on  that  beautiful  September  day, 
which  now,  looking  back  to  it  over  the  wonderful  scenes  through  which 
we  have  since  gone,  seems  so  far  in  the  past.  When  we  came  abreast 
of  each  other,  both  ships  were  stopped,  a  boat  sent  out  from  the  "  Con- 
stitution," and  a  budget  of  newspapers  were  brought  back  to  the  captain, 
containing  news  of  the  outer  world  up  to  December  21st.  Capt.  A — . 
very  politely  invited  us  to  look  over  them  in  his  pretty  room,  and  told  us 
to  use  that  comfortable  apartment  for  a  sitting  room  whenever  we  chose ; 
a  privilege  for  which  we  are  rather  envied  by  our  fellow  passengers,  as  it 
has  not  been  accorded  to  any  others. 


Monday,  January  4th. 

Time  hangs  rather  heavily  on  our  hands,  sometimes,  and  we  miss  the 
library  and  piano  of  the  "  Peking."  Yesterday  divine  service  was  held 
in  the  saloon,  conducted  by  the  surgeon,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  im- 
pressive as  it  used  to  be  on  the  "Peking,"  both  singing  and  reading 
being  far  inferior. 

We  are  following  the  inshore  track,  so  have  no  need  of  heaving  the 
log,  the  number  of  miles  made  each  day  being  determined  by  various 
landmarks.  Running  thus  near  the  shore  we  see  some  charming  scenery, 
and  have  enjoyed  some  exquisite  sunsets  over  the  soft,  purple  outlines  of 
the  Central  American  mountains.  We  have  now  entered  a  region  of 
volcanoes,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  eruption,  and  their  fiery  sum- 
mits, standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  starry  blackness  of  the 
heavens,  form  a  weirdly  picturesque  scene  nightly. 

The  Chinese  waiters  afford  us  much  amusement.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  them  now,  but  they  struck  us  very  oddly  at  first.  They 
are  capital  waiters — when  they  have  a  mind  to  be — but  can  assume  an 
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exasperating  stupidity  at  times.  One  of  the  waiters  at  our  table,  Alo 
Sov,"  has  attached  himself  to  my  service  with  a  bUnd  devotion,  and 
anticipates  my  every  wish,  while  to  most  others  he  is  as  churlish  and  un- 
accommodating as  only  a  John  "  can  be.  Mr.  H — 's  waiter  is  named 
"Ah  Sin,"  and  never  was  name  more  appropriate,  for  he  is  a  perfect 
little  rascal.  He  has  taken  Mr.  H —  under  his  special  guardianship, — 
a  piece  of  benevolence  which,  I  fear,  is  not  appreciated  by  its  object, — 
for  his  espionage  is  rather  malicious.  As  a  specimen  of  his  care-taking, 
he  does  not  think  it  good  for  Mr.  H —  to  sleep  after  6  a.  m.,  so  punc- 
tually at  that  hour  his  impish  face  peers  in  at  Mr.  H — 's  window,  and 
finding  that  gentleman  in  the  ••'  Land  of  Nod.''  he  puts  in  his  arm,  slips 
back  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  walking  in  shakes  the  sleeper,  and  informs 
him  that  it  is  time  to  get  up — Mr.  H — 's  gratitude,  for  this  delicate 
attention,  may  be  imagined. 


Wednesday,  January  6th. 

Yesterday  we  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  This  morning  we 
entered  the  Bay  of  Acapulco,  at  lo  a.  m.,  and  anchored  there  till  3  p.  m., 
taking  in  coal.  A  navigator  unfamiliar  with  the  position  of  this  port 
would  have  some  difticulty  in  finding  the  entrance  to  it,  which  is  a  nar- 
row strait,  only  five  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  harbor  is  as  lovely  as  a 
poet's  dream,  apparently  entirely  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains,  numbers 
of  cocoa  palms  growing  at  their  base.  Almost  opposite  us  was  the 
"  Strangers'  Cemetery,"  and  the  white  head-stones  gleaming  on  the  green 
slope,  among  the  waving  palms,  formed  a  pretty  sight,  though  it  was  sad 
to  think  of  those  uncared  for  graves  so  far  from  home  and  friends. 

The  town  of  Acapulco  by  no  means  corresponds  with  its  harbor  in 
beauty,  the  houses  being  one-story  adobe  buildings  —whitewashed — and 
the  whole  place  having  a  straggly,  unkempt  appearance.  The  populace 
is  principally  composed  of  the  lower  orders, — Aztecs,  half-breeds,  etc., 
but  the  few  residents  of  the  better  class  display  the  same  open  hearted- 
ness  and  good  disposition  towards  foreigners  as  we  had  previously 
experienced  in  Spanish  American  towns,  and  some  of  our  passengers  were 
the  recipients  of  very  generous  hospitality  in  Acapulco.  The  prevail- 
ing religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  ignorance  and  superstition  prevail 
to  a  fearful  extent.  Many  objects  of  interest  were  to  be  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  "Constitution,"  as  we  lay  at  anchor.  Various  shipping 
surrounded  us,  most  conspicuous  among  which  was  a  clipper,  with  sky- 
sails,  taking  in  supplies  for  a  voyage  round  the  Horn.    We  were  sur- 
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rounded  by  shore-boats,  manned  by  Aztecs,  and  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
tropical  fruit,  hammocks,  shells,  sprays  of  coral,  etc.,  which  they  offered 
for  sale.  They  asked  such  amazingly  low  prices  for  the  fruit,  that  it 
would  have  been  rejecting  a  golden  opportunity  not  to  purchase  some, 
and  we  all  laid  in  a  supply  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Bananas 
were  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  hundred;  oranges  ditto;  limes  (which,  when 
fresh  as  these  are,  make  the  most  delicious  lemonade,)  were  twenty-five 
cents  per  hundred ;  pineapples  twelve  cents  apiece,  etc. 

  4 

Friday,  January  8th. 

About  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night,  we  met  the  steamer  ''Mon- 
tana," bound  for  Panama.  Both  vessels  were  stopped  and  a  budget  of 
newspapers,  dating  as  late  as  December  30th,  sent  over  to  us.  Capt. 
A —  also  received  letters  from  his  wife. 

The  scenery  has  been  more  indistinct  to-day,  but  yesterday  it  was 
beautiful.  Most  noticeable  of  all,  towering  far  above  its  more  lowly 
fellows,  was  the  volcano  of  Colima,  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height,  one 
of  its  craters  emitting  smoke  which  hung  like  a  white  pall  over  its  lordly 
summit. 

We  were  gratified  to-day  by  seeing  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a 
water  spout,  of  which,  as  it  formed  near  us,  and  broke  on  the  shore 
within  half  a  mile  of  us,  we  had  an  excellent  view. 


Sunday,  January  loth. 

Yesterday  we  were  off  Cape  San  Lucas  and  experienced  quite  a  blow. 
As  we  run  further  north  the  weather  grows  cooler,  and  we,  who  for 
two  months  have  been  experiencing  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  really  suffer 
from  the  cold,  as  the  cabin  heating  apparatus  is  very  inefficient. 

The  days  pass  very  pleasantly  now,  as  we  are  on  quite  intimate  terms 
with  the  party  who  sit  with  us  at  the  captain's  table,  and  who  are  delight- 
fully high  bred  and  cultivated  people.  They  are  Mrs  T — ,  of  New  York, 
and  her  two  little  daughters;  Lieut.  H — ,  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife; 
Capt.  H — ,of  the  U.  S.  A. ;  Mr.  M — ,  a  former  cadet  at  Annapolis,  and 
Mr.  F — ,  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  We  have,  also,  two  very  pleasant 
friends  among  the  cadets,  ( of  whom  there  are  only  six  on  this  vessel), 
Messrs.  P — ,  of  Chicago,  and  V — ,  of  New  York.  The  passengers  above 
mentioned  took  us  right  into  their  midst,  so  that  we  form  a  pleasant  coterie, 
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though  rather  an  excUisive  one,  I  must  confess,  and  are  called,  in  conse- 
quence, by  the  more  mixed  class  of  passengers,  the  "high-toned  party." 


Wednesday,  January  13th. 

We  have  had  strong  head  winds  for  the  last  day  or  two,  and  the  cool 
weather  has  driven  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  cabin,  where  we  have  gay 
times,  playing  cards,  making  up  lemonade  parties,  etc. 

I  am  making  desperate  efforts  to  wind  up  some  long  journal  letters, 
but  with  indifferent  success,  for  no  sooner  do  I  fairly  establish  myself  at 
the  task,  than  I  am  carried  off  for  a  promenade,  inveigled  into  a  game, 
etc.,  so  that  the  letters  are  only  written  in  stolen  moments. 

To-day  we  sighted  the  islands  of  Santa  Barbara,  a  group  extending 
two  hundred  miles.  The  largest  ones  bear  the  names  of  San  Miguel, 
Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Catalina,  and  vast  sheep  ranches, 
containing  folds  of  many  thousands,  are  to  be  found  on  them. 

Capt.  A —  pointed  out  to  me  the  rock  on  which  the  sad  wreck  of  the 
"Golden  Gate"  occurred. 

We  expect  to  reach  San  Francisco  to-morrow  evening,  to  our  great 
dehght.  This  is  one  of  the  quickest  trips  the  "  Constitution  "  has  ever 
made,  and  she  has  been  pushed  to  her  utmost  capacity  to  accomplish  it. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  captain's  professional  jealousy  of  the  "'  Peking," 
and  his  anxiety  to  reach  port  as  long  as  possible  before  our  dear  old  ship. 


Thursday,  January  14th. 
This  has  been  a  stormy  day,  and  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  the  "Constitution"  over  the  bar,  but  we  took  a 
pilot  on  board,  and  are  now  fairly  within  the  "  Golden  Gates,"  anchored 
in  the  stream,  however,  as  the  slip  is  occupied  by  another  vessel.  We 
dropped  anchor  about  8  p.  m.,  and  most  of  the  passengers  decided  to 
remain  on  board  all  night.  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  H — .  Mr.  F — ,  and  several 
others  went  ashore  in  a  little  tug  sent  for  the  use  of  any  one  desiring  to 
land  at  once. 

We  all  regretted  that  our  arrival  at  "the  bourne  of  our  hopes,"  was 
in  such  unpropitious  weather,  as  we  could  see  but  little  of  the  bay,  and 
the  constant  rain  was  very  unpleasant.  I  did  not  go  on  deck  till  we  were 
just  off  the  city,  when  Mr.  F —  insisted  on  my  accompanying  him  out  on 
the  guards,  whence,  through  the  fog — then  beginning  to  lift — the  gleam- 
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ing  lights  of  the  hilly  city  looked  very  picturesque,  and  Mr.  F —  made 
the  scene  more  interesting  by  pointing  out  various  conspicuous  objects, 
though  the  rapid  growth  of  "Frisco"  has  wrought  a  wondrous  change 
since  he  last  saw  it,  six  years  ago. 


In  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ,> 
Friday,  January  15th. 

This  morning  general  excitement  prevailed,  we  rose  at  an  early  hour, 
and  every  preparation  was  made  to  go  ashore  immediately,  as  the  tug 
was  to  come  for  us  at  8  a.  m.  But  after  all  our  haste  the  tug  was  not 
punctual,  and  we  had  the  discomfort  of  waiting  till  half-past  nine,  in  the 
cold  saloon,  so  that  it  was  finally  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  joy  that  we 
left  the  Constitution." 

On  reaching  the  immense  Pacific  Mail  dock — which  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  largest  in  America,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — 
we  went  through  the  form  of  having  our  baggage  examined,  and  then 
drove  directly  to  the  ''Occidental,"  where  the  H — 's  and  Mr.  F —  had 
preceded  us,  and  where  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  our  party, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  T — 's)  including  Messrs  H —  and  P — . 

We  were  immediately  shown  to  our  rooms,  which  are  very  pleasant, — 
two  bed-rooms  ''en  suite,"  with  a  cosy  parlor,  which  last,  made  cheer- 
ful by  an  open  fire,  is  already  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  party. 

Our  first  thought,  of  course,  was  given  to  our  letters  ;  Mr.  F —  had 
spoken  to  the  clerk  about  them,  so  that  they  were  all  ready  for  us — a 
large  bundle — and  they  were  literally  devoured.  One  needs  to  be  in  our 
case — without  any  home  news  for  four  months — in  order  to  appreciate 
them.  After  reading  them,  eating  a  late  breakfast,  etc.,  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  so  we  dressed  and  started  for  uncle  F — 's,  which  we  found 
without  difficulty,  a  car  running  near  the  hotel  taking  us  out  almost  to  his 
residence,  which  stands  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  "Mission," 
being  the  site  of  the  old  Mission  Dolores.  Uncle  F — and  aunt  M — were 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  at  seeing  us,  as  we  had  given  them  no  hint 
of  our  contemplated  visit  to  California,  and  they  had  not  seen  mother 
for  twenty  years,  and  had,  of  course,  never  seen  any  of  her  children. 
Mutual  questions,  explanations,  etc.,  took  up  a  considerable  time,  and  we 
made  quite  a  long  stay,  returning  in  time  for  six  o'clock  dinner.  At  the 
latter  we  made  a  gay  party  of  nine,  and  wound  up  the  evening  by  all 
going  to  see  Emerson's  Minstrels,  the  best  troupe  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
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Sunday,  January  17th. 

This  is  about  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  we  have  had  damp 
weather  ever  since  we  landed.  But  although  we  thus  see  San  Francisco 
under  unfavorable  auspices,  we  are  charmed  with  the  city,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  handsome,  and  has  an  odd  picturesqueness.  It  is  well  laid 
out  and  seems  to  wear  a  home-like  American  aspect  after  the  Spanish 
towns  we  have  recently  visited,  though  really  the  cosmopolitan  ''Paris  of 
America"  differs  vastly  in  many  essential  points  from  other  American 
cities.  San  Francisco  boasts  numbers  of  handsome  houses,  chiefly  frame, 
standing  in  beautiful  grounds  adorned  with  smooth  lawns,  flowers,  trees, 
etc.,  all,  even  at  this  season,  in  this  delightful  climate,  flourishing  and 
green, — so  that  the  city  well  merits  the  appellation  of  the  ''Garden 
City"  bestowed  on  it  by  an  enthusiastic  traveller.  All  the  principal 
streets  are  very  wide,  and  paved  either  with  the  "Nicholson"  or  with 
planks.  The  sidewalks  are  also  principally  of  plank.  The  city  is  built 
all  over  hills,  some  streets  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible  for  vehicles,  and 
it  is  wonderful  to  think  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  that  have  raised 
this  gay,  populous,  thriving  city  over  the  apparently  irreclaimable  sand 
dunes  and  hills  which  form  its  site. 

Yesterday  we  called  on  cousin  M —  R — 's  friend,  Mrs.  T — ,  wife  of 
one  of  the  wealthy  bankers  of  San  Francisco.  Their  residence,  with 
surrounding  grounds,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  here. 

Lieut,  and  Mrs.  H —  left  yesterday  for  the  lieutenant's  present  station, 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  and  Capt.  H —  removed  to  a  boarding 
house,  so  our  party  at  dinner  last  evening  was  somewhat  diminished, 
though  one  vacancy  was  filled  by  Mr.  McL —  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  F — ,  and  a  lively,  pleasant  fellow. 

To-day  was  cloudy,  and  none  of  us  went  out,  except  Mr,  F —  and  I, 
who  took  a  walk  before  dinner.  Some  traces  of  the  lawlessness  and 
irreverence  prevailing  in  "Frisco"  during  the  wild  days  of  '49  still  exist 
in  the  shape  of  billiard  saloons,  some  stores,  and  one  or  two  theatres, 
remaining  open  on  Sunday,  but  they  are  now  countenanced  chiefly  by 
foreigners,  and  are  evils  that  in  process  of  time,  I  hope  and  believe,  will 
cease  to  exist. 


Tuesday,  January  19th. 
Since  receiving  our  letters  our  plans  have  been  materially  changed. 
We  had  expected  to  remain  only  a  couple  of  weeks  in  San  Francisco 
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before  proceeding  home,  but  our  voyage  in  the  tropics  has  made  us 
extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  and  P —  writes  that  it  would  be  too  great  a 
risk  for  us  to  attempt  crossing  the  mountains  and  plains  into  the  unusually 
severe  winter  they  are  now  experiencing  in  the  East ;  so  we  will  remain 
here  until  spring  and  then  travel  through  the  State  before  going  home. 
This  plan  will,  of  course,  greatly  lengthen  our  absence,  but  we  are  now 
where  we  can  hear  from  home  frequently,  and  the  prospect  of  wintering 
in  this  lovely  climate  is  delightful. 

The  ''Occidental"  is  too  noisy  to  suit  M —  for  a  permanent  stay,  so 
yesterday  we  had  a  search  for  boarding  houses,  lists  of  which  Iiad  been 
furnished  us  by  Mrs.  T —  and  Judge  McC — .  San  Francisco  has  an 
enviable  and  well  merited  reputation  for  its  finely  kept  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  and  the  latter  are  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  to  astonish  those 
accustomed  only  to  the  comparatively  smaU  boarding  houses  of  the  East. 
Here  they  often  occupy  whole  blocks,  and  contain  suites  of  magnifi- 
cently appointed  rooms,  differing  from  a  hotel  only  in  their  greater  quiet. 
At  many  boarding  houses  with  which  we  were  much  pleased  we  were 
unable  to  get  accommodations,  all  being  very  full  at  this  season,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  custom  of  families  living  in  the  surrounding  country  coming 
into  San  Francisco  to  board  during  the  winter  months.  At  last  we 
found  a  pleasant  boarding  house  in  a  central  and  agreeable  location, 
where  we  were  nicely  accommodated,  and  to  which  we  removed  to-day. 
The  house  is  a  large  corner  one  and  there  are  about  seventy-five  boarders, 
which  makes  much  more  privacy  than  if  there  were  fewer.  Messrs. 
H —  and  P —  called  this  evening.  The  former  to  wish  us  "  good  bye," 
as  he  sails  on  Thursday  for  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  P —  expects  to  sail  in 
a  week  or  two  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


Monday,  January  25th. 
It  has  rained  almost  every  day  since  my  last  entry,  and  T —  has  been 
quite  sick,  so  we  have  not  been  out  much  since  moving  here,  but  visitors 
have  made  it  lively.  Mr.  F —  comes  almost  daily  despite  the  rain, 
spends  the  afternoon  with  the  privilege  of  an  intimate,  jokes,  laughs, 
and  teases,  while  we  each  pursue  our  separate  occupations  with  the 
freedom  engendered  by  our  social  ship-board  intercourse.  He  called 
yesterday  with  Capt.  H — and  Mr.  M — ,  to  invite  us  to  go  to  Woodward's 
Gardens,  but  the  recent  rains  have,  of  course,  made  the  ground  very  wet, 
so  we  deferred  it  till  another  time. 
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To-day  is  clear  and  charming,  and  T —  and  I  took  a  pleasant  walk  this 
afternoon  to  one  of  the  hills  commanding  a  view  of  the  harbor,  towards 
which  we  strained  our  eyes,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of  the  well  known 
four  masts  of  the     Peking  "  which  is  now  daily  expected. 

M —  accidentally  met,  on  Saturday,  in  the  magnificent  china  store 
under  the  "Grand,"  Mr.  W — y,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  W — n,  who  had 
written  to  him  about  our  trip  to  California.  Supposing  us  to  be  still  on 
the  "Peking"  he  had  been  making  daily  inquiries  about  her,  and  his 
meeting  with  M —  was  very  fortunate. 


Tuesday,  January  26th, 
To-day  is  cloudy  and  one  of  the  coldest  ever  known  in  California, 
though  the  temperature  is  not  below  50  degrees. 

M — ,  J —  and  I  took  a  street  car  journey  this  afternoon  to  the  old 
Mission  Dolores — a  beautiful  ride.  The  old  adobe  mission  church,  the 
head  centre  of  the  first  California  mission,  the  oldest  now  standing  in 
America,  stands  in  all  its  quaintness  apparently  as  firm  as  when  first 
erected.  The  little  graveyard  surrounding  it  has  a  peculiar  interest, 
crowded  as  it  is  with  long-forgotten  graves,  with  headstones  bearing  almost 
illegible  Spanish  inscriptions,  testifying  to  the  virtues  and  good  deeds  of 
the  silent  sleepers  beneath,  sleepers  whose  very  names  are  now  buried  in 
oblivion.  A  stillness  hangs  about  the  quaint  old  mission,  yet  only  a  few 
blocks  away  hums  the  busy  life  of  the  gay  metropolis  of  the  Pacific. 


Wednesday,  January  27th. 
To-day  we  have  been  in  a  state  of  joyous  excitement,  consequent  on 
the  arrival  of  the  ship'^BS  we  always  called  the  "City  of  Peking." 
We  heard  of  her  this  morning  as  bulletined  thirteen  miles  out,  and  this 
afternoon  Mr.  M — y  (who  being  now  in  the  P.  '^l.  S.  S.  Co's  service, 
is  on  duty  at  the  dock  awaiting  orders,)  called  to  give  us  full  particulars, 
knowing  how  desirous  we  would  be  to  hear  them.  The  four  months' 
cruise  is  over,  and  safe  and  sound — save  for  her  broken  blades— the 
noble  ship  has  arrived  at  her  destined  port,  having  made  over  eleven 
thousand  miles  with  only  two  blades.  She  was  moored  to  the  dock 
between  three  and  four  p.  m.,  and  her  passengers  and  many  of  the 
"  middies"  went  ashore  at  once.  T —  saw  most  of  them  this  evening, 
and  returned  laden  with  kind  regards  for  us. 
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Mr.  P —  called  this  evening  to  say  adieu."  He  gave  me  his  photo- 
graph, taken  here  in  San  Francisco ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully- 
finished  I  ever  saw. 


Sunday,  January  31st. 
We  have  been  busy  the  last  few  days  receiving  our  friends  of  the 
Peking,"  who  are  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  us  still  in  Frisco." 
All  are  well  on  board  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  J — ,  who  cannot  last 
much  longer,  and  who  has  been  very  ill  on  the  way  up  from  Panama. 
The  ship  would  have  got  in  on  Monday,  had  it  not  been  for  a  storm  she 
encountered  off  the  Gulf  of  Monterey,  nearly  as  severe  as  our  memorable 
storm  off  Cape  Pillar,  and  which  compelled  her  to  'May  to  "  for  some 
thirty  hours.  She  has  been  closed  to  visitors  since  her  arrival,  but  will 
be  thrown  open  to-morrow.  Mr.  G —  made  an  exception  in  our  favor, 
allowing  us  to  come  aboard  at  any  time,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  availed 
ourselves  of  the  permission.  We  are  quite  'Mions"  wherever  we  go, 
as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  we  came  round  on  the  Peking."  As  a 
specimen  of  the  interest  felt  in  her  by  San  Franciscans  I  quote  from  the 
''Chronicle"  of  January  28th:  "At  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  steamer  '  City  of  Peking, '  in  stately 
fashion  entered  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  full  gaze  of  an  expectant 
city,  and  after  making  a  graceful  sweep  on  the  west  side  of  Goat  Island, 
rounded  and  fetched  up  at  her  moorings  alongside  the  company's  wharf. 
Everywhere  on  the  water  front  was  general  exultation.  Crowds  of 
loungers  thronged  the  ends  of  the  wharves  and  decks  of  the  vessels, 
bunting  was  displayed  profusely,  and  every  person  who  had  the  smallest 
pretension  to  business  in  shipping,  seemed  possessed  with  an  irresistible 
desire  to  behold  the  leviathan  of  our  ocean  commerce,  and  accompany 
personal  gratification  with  a  generous  welcome.  As  the  four-masted 
monster  headed  for  the  wharf  she  fired  a  salute  of  twelve  guns  from  her 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  in  response,  the  flag-adorned  '  Colorado ' 
gave  tongue  to  a  quiet  salute  of  four  guns.  The  United  States  frigate 
'  Pensacola '  from  Mare  Island  was  passing  astern  at  the  time,  and 
answered  with  a  tremendous  roar  of  artillery.  Upon  the  gigantic  China- 
liner  coming  abreast  of  the  wharf,  a  long  stream  of  curiosity-excited 
people  poured  over  the  gangway,  and  feasted  themselves  as  far  as  per- 
mitted by  an  inspection  of  her  interior  economy.  If  they  had  any 
discrimination  in  ships  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  gratified." 
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Kalakaua,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  now  in  the  city,  and  to- 
day was  to  attend  the  church  of  Dr.  Stone,  the  great  Congregational 
preacher.  One  of  the  cadets,  Mr.  S — ,  and  I,  started  to  go  to  the  same 
church,  but  as  neither  of  us  knew  the  exact  locality,  and  went  by  an 
incorrect  guide  book,  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it,  so  at  last  we  gave 
up  the  search,  and  joined  M —  and  J —  at  Grace  Church. 


Monday,  February  ist. 
This  morning  we  went  to  visit  the  ship,  and  wishing  only  to  see  those 
on  board,  and  avoid  the  press  of  visitors,  we  went  before  the  reception 
hour.  Mr.  C — p  i  one  of  our  favorites  among  the  cadets,  escorted  me, 
and  T —  accompanied  M —  and  J — .  Half-way  up  the  dock  Mr.  M — y 
joined  us ;  soon  after,  we  were  met  and  shaken  cordially  by  the  hand  by 
Mr.  G — ,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway  a  deputation  of  cadets  waited. 
And  now  once  more  we  stand  by  the  monster  vessel  which  was  so  long 
our  floating  home,  and  which  so  many  pleasant  reminiscences  combine 
to  endear  to  us.  We  entered  her  to-day  as  at  New  York,  through  the 
starboard  cargo-port,  and  Mr.  G —  gave  his  arm  to  M —  up  to  Social 
Hall,  where  "  Mose  "  (delighted  to  see  us,)  presided,  exclaiming  ''wipe 
your  feet  gentlemen  !  "  to  the  crowd  already  beginning  to  gather.  Walk- 
ing forward  with  Mr.  G —  to  the  first  officer's  room  to  see  our  little  dog, 
we  met  everywhere  familiar  faces,  and  received  countless  delighted 
greetings,  and  flattering  assurances  as  to  how  we  had  been  missed. 
(Woman's  influence  is  proverbially  dominant  over  sailors,  and  as  various 
of  the  officers  told  us,  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  small  as 
was  the  number,  had  a  wonderful  effect  over  the  ship's  company  of  the 
''Peking,"  and  equally  great  the  change  when  we  left.  When  the  ship 
sailed  from  Panama  a  complete  revolution  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
on  board,  the  refining  influence  was  gone,  quarrels  occurred  between 
those  who  had  been  the  greatest  friends,  and  in  the  monotony  of  sea 
life  our  loss  was  deeply  felt.)  In  Mr.  G — 's  room  we  found  Mr.  B — y, 
from  whom  we  received  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  who,  after  a  little 
chat,  accompanied  us  back  to  Social  Hall,  where  we  received  another 
welcome  from  Mr.  M — s.  We  regretted  very  much  to  miss  Capt.  G — , 
Dr.  S —  and  Mr.  D — ,  who  were  all  ashore.  Then  those  of  our  cadet 
friends  whom  we  had  not  previously  seen,  came  swarming  up,  and  we 
finally  started  to  go  over  the  ship  with  quite  a  retinue,  as  they  all,  officers 
and  middies,  insisted  on  accompanying  us.    We  roamed  all  over  the 
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vessel;  revisited  our  old  state  rooms;  chatted  again  in  the  beautiful 
saloon  where  we  had  eaten  such  merry  meals,  and  spent  such  lively 
evenings;  touched  again  the  keys  of  the  sweet-toned  ''Weber,"  and 
enjoyed  a  "  home"  feeling  we  have  not  felt  since  that  sad  farewell  in  the 
tropical  dusk  of  Panama. 

This  afternoon  we  took  a  ride  in  the  curious  cars  on  Clay  street. 
This  street  is  a  steep  hill  divided  into  terraces,  and  the  cars  are  run  on 
the  endless  chain  system,  the  brakes  under  such  control  that  the  car  can 
be  stopped  at  the  top  of  each  terrace  to  take  on  or  to  leave  off  passengers. 
A  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  bay  is  attainable  from  the  highest  point  of 
Clay  street,  and  as,  moreover,  the  street  runs  through  the  curious  Chinese 
quarter,  the  ride  is  an  interesting  one. 


Saturday,  February  6th, 
We  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  sight-seeing  'this  week.  On 
Wednesday  we  went  to  the  celebrated  Woodward's  Gardens,  which  are 
indeed  attractive,  combining  as  they  do  a  beautiful  park,  even  in  the 
month  of  February  in  this  perfect  climate,  filled  with  soft  green  lawns, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  quantities  of  superb  calla  lilies,  growing  around 
miniature  lakes,  and  stocked  with  deer,  seals,  swans,  etc.,  in  various 
enclosures;  besides,  a  complete  menagerie;  large  conservatories;  a 
museum;  an  art  gallery;  a  parlor  skating  rink;  and  a  wonderful  marine 
aquarium  in  a  grotto  under  the  ground.  These  lovely  gardens  formed 
originally  the  private  grounds  of  Mr.  Woodward,  and  though  often 
solicited  to  throw  them  open  to  the  public,  he  always  refused.  During 
the  war,  however,  when  aid  was  solicited  for  the  soldiers,  he  came  nobly 
forward,  and  donated  these  enchanting  grounds  to  the  city  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  support  of  our 
disabled  heroes  ;  removing,  himself,  to  a  superb  country  seat  in  the  beau- 
tiful Napa  Valley,  where  he  still  resides.  The  charity  was  a  noble  one, 
and  in  the  hour  of  need  worked  much  good,  and  has  since  accrued 
vastly  to  the  wealth  of  the  city,  though  the  price  of  admission  to  all  the 
wonders  is  merely  nominal — twenty-five  cents. 

Finding  out  the  hour  for  feeding  the  seals,  we  took  up  positions 
on  the  benches  provided  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  soon  became 
quite  interested  in  the  novel  sight.  The  seals,  which  are  kept  in  two 
ponds  connected  by  a  tunnel,  and  which  keep  under  water,  principally, 
in  the  intervals  between  meals,  know  the  feeding  hour  perfectly,  and 
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as  it  approaches,  their  round  heads  may  be  seen  popping  up  above  the 
water,  while  their  hoarse,  pecuhar  cry  resounds  in  every  direction.  The 
monarch  of  the  seal  pond  is  a  huge  old  fellow,  weighing  some  three 
thousand  pounds,  who  stationed  himself  on  the  rock  in  the  centre  of  the 
pond,  and  dexterously  caught  the  food  as  it  \vas  thrown,  sometimes  even 
making  prodigious  leaps  and  catching  the  meat  "on  the  fly."  I  felt 
quite  a  virtuous  indignation  at  the  greedy  old  fellow,  for  the  smaller  seals 
had  slim  chance  against  him,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  get  nothing 
at  all. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th,  we  crossed  the  ferry  on  one  of  the  commo- 
dious boats  running  between  Frisco  "  and  Oakland,  and  which  put  to 
shame  all  our  eastern  ferry-boats.  These  are  large,  roomy,  double- 
deckers,  accommodating  conveniently  six  or  seven  hundred  people,  and 
containing  a  gentlemen's  smoking  room  on  the  lower  deck,  and  a  hand- 
somely furnished  ladies'  saloon  on  the  upper  deck.  The  distance 
between  the  city  and  the  foot  of  Long  Wharf — which  the  enterprise  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  has  caused  to  be  built  two  miles  out  into  the  bay 
from  Oakland  Point — is  between  four  and  five  miles,  a  dehghtful  twenty- 
five  minutes'  sail.  From  the  wharf  a  railroad  for  local  trains  (under  the 
management  of  the  CP.  R.  R.  Co. )  runs  to  Alameda,  the  county  town. 
Stoppages  are  made  at  all  principal  streets  of  Oakland,  which,  with  its 
suburbs,  extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the  road.  We  went  first  to 
Alameda,  stopping  on  our  return,  at  Oakland,  whence  we  took  street 
cars  to  Brooklyn  and  Berkeley — suburbs  of  Oakland.  They  are  all 
pretty  towns,  but  with  the  latter  we  were  delighted.  Lying  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco,  it  occupies  the  same  position  to  it  as  Brooklyn 
to  New  York  or  Camden  to  Philadelphia.  Its  centre  is  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  and  the  whole  journey — in  cars  and  boat — consumes 
an  hour,  but  so  pleasant  is  the  trip,  that  the  distance  is  thought  nothing 
of ;  many  gentlemen  doing  business  in  San  Francisco  reside  in  Oakland, 
and  its  present  population  of  30.000  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Its 
wide,  well  laid  out  streets,  handsome  houses  standing  in  beautiful  grounds, 
and  salubrious  climate,  '  the  air  being  much  dryer  than  in  San  Francisco,) 
make  it  very  attractive  as  a  place  of  residence.  We  went  all  through  the 
"  Grand  Central,"  a  splendid  building,  recently  opened,  and  especially 
planned  and  adapted  for  a  family  hotel.  In  fact  we  were  so  delighted  with 
Oakland,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  were  to  go  over  there  to  stay. 

This  afternoon  we  hired  a  carriage,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  McE — , 
drove  to  the  famous  Cliff  House — a  beautiful  drive  over  the  superb 
roads  for  which  California  has  such  a  well  merited  reputation. 
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The  beach  below  the  ''Chff  House"  is  superb,  excelling  in  breadth 
and  in  the  grandeur  of  its  surf,  any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  road 
leading  up  from  it  to  the  Cliff  House  is  blasted  out  of  the  rock,  and 
reminds  one  of  some  ancient  causeway.  The  popular  resort  was  crowded 
with  visitors,  and  it  was  delightful  to  sit  out  on  the  wide  piazza  at  the 
back  of  the  hotel,  amidst  the  throng  of  gaily  dressed  people,  the  band 
playing  the  sprightly  airs  of  "La  Fille  de  Mdme  Angot,"  in  front  of  us 
the  rocks  covered  with  myriads  of  seals,  on  our  left  the  broad  beach 
with  its  magnificent  breakers,  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gilding  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  seeming  to  linger  lovingly  on  the  far-famed 
"  Golden  Gate;  "  the  golden  hinged  hope  of  many,  who,  with  lingering 
eyes  have  longed  to  look  upon  it,  and  to  enter  through  its  charmed 
portals  to  this  land  of  gold.  How  many,  too,  have  longed  and  hoped  for 
years  to  pass  it  once  again,  on  their  way  out  to  the  endeared  and  loving 
hearts  that  wait  to  welcome  them  at  that  dear  spot  they  still  call  ''home  !  " 


Sunday,  February  7th. 

To-day  is  cloudy,  as  every  Sunday  has  been  since  our  arrival.  Second 
street,  of  which  we  have  a  good  view  from  our  windows,  is  constantly 
thronged  with  people  on  their  way  to  the  wharf,  whence  tugs  now  ply 
regularly  to  the  great  dry  dock  at  Hunter's  Point,  conveying  visitors  to 
see  the  "  City  of  Peking."  She  went  into  dry  dock  on  last  Thursday, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  sight,  from  her  immense  size,  the  sharp- 
ness of  her  prow  and  keel,  and  the  quantity  of  barnacles,  etc.,  which 
have  collected  under  her  water  line.  Thousands  flock  daily  to  visit  her, 
and  all  the  photographers  are  vieing  with  each  other  to  obtain  the  best 
views.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  her  in  dry  dock,  but  she  is  so 
thronged  by  rather  a  rough  set,  that  it  is  unpleasant  for  ladies  to  go. 
Mr.  W — y  stopped  this  afternoon,  and  drove  T —  up  to  Hunter's  Point. 

This  morning  we  experienced  a  shock  of  earthquake — called  slight — 
but  strong  enough  to  shake  quite  perceptibly  the  third  floor  parlor  in 
which  all  of  us,  except  M — ,  were  sitting  at  the  time.  We  took  it  very 
coolly,  being  novices  to  the  disastrous  consequences  a  shock  often  occa- 
sions. M — ,  who  was  in  church  when  the  shock  occurred,  says  the 
congregation  were  considerably  startled;  many  left  the  church,  one  lady 
sitting  next  M —  grasped  her  and  held  fast,  while  another  fainted. 


Saturday,  February  13th. 
We  have  just  returned  from  the  Clara  Morris  matinee,  delighted  with 
our  first  impression  of  the  great  actress.    She  identifies  herself  com- 
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pletely  with  the  character  she  portrays,  and  the  changing  expressions  of 
her  face  are  wonderful,  but  the  intense  Ufe  she  leads  tells  upon  her, 
and  she  is  in  very  poor  health,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  her  visit  to 
California.  Mr.  F — ,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  finest  acting  in  the 
world — at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais — declares  her  unexcelled. 

This  week  has  been  rather  uneventful.  Mr.  McE —  left  on  Thursday 
to  spend  some  days  at  the  "Ocean  House," — a  hotel  near  the  ''Cliff 
House."  He  is  very  anxious  to  get  back  to  Washington,  and  regrets 
now  that  he  did  not  sail  on  the  "Granada,"  which  left  on  Wednesday, 
having  on  board  Mr.  P — ,  two  of  our  cadets,  some  of  the  former  cabin 
boys,  and  others  from  the  "Peking."  The  latter  comes  out  of  dry 
dock  to-day. 

We  expect  to  move  over  to  the  "  Grand  Central"  next  Tuesday. 


Tuesday,  February  i6th. 

We  moved  over  to  Oakland  this  morning,  and  are  now  nicely  settled 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  "Grand  Central,"  in  a  charming  suite  of 
rooms  looking  out  on  the  street  on  which  the  hotel  fronts.  We  were  all 
laden  down  with  luggage  in  crossing  over  to-day,  but  being  lucky  enough 
to  meet  Mr.  W — y  at  the  ferry,  he  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue,  and 
crossed  over  with  us. 

I  never  so  ' '  fell  in  love  at  first  sight ' '  with  any  place  as  I  have  done 
with  Oakland.  It  is  really  the  prettiest  town  I  ever  saw — a  charming 
combination  of  city  and  country — and  its  proximity  to  the  city,  its 
perfect  climate,  its  beautiful  walks  and  drives,  its  picturesque  little  lake, 
its  lovely  glimpses  of  the  bay,  and  background  of  soft,  rolling  hills, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Besides  our  friends  in  the  city,  we  have  some  pleasant  ones  residing 
here.  Some  of  our  fellow-passengers  on  the  "Constitution;"  Mr.  W — n, 
who  has  left  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.  and  is  at  present  staying  here  with  his 
uncle  ;  Gen.  K —  and  wife,  etc.  F —  K —  boards  at  this  hotel,  also  the 
parents  of  Mrs.  Gen.  K — ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C — ,  whom  we  have  not  yet 
met. 


Sunday,  February  21st. 
Our  friends  from  the  city  have  been  very  kind  in  calling,  and  we  have 
had  visitors  constantly  since  coming  here.    We  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C — 
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a  very  agreeable  couple.  Mr.  C — has  been  consul  in  various  foreign 
countries  for  thirty  years,  and  Mrs.  C — ,  who  has  Hved  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  thinks  even  the  vaunted  climate  of  Italy  inferior  to  that  of 
California. 

The  "  City  of  Peking  "  sailed  yesterday  for  China.  T —  went  to  see 
her  off,  but  the  rest  of  us  did  not  want  to  go ;  we  had  said  * '  good  bye ' ' 
to  all  our  friends  who  sailed  on  her,  and  it  seemed  like  a  second 
parting  from  home  to  have  the  ship  leave  which  has  been  home  to  us  for 
so  long.  She  sails  this  voyage  under  quite  a  different  regime.  None  of 
the  old  officers  remain  on  her,  except  the  purser,  surgeon,  and  some  of 
the  engineers.  There  is  a  new  captain,  new  first,  second  and  third  offi- 
cers; our  friend  Mr.  M — y  is  fourth  officer,  and  of  our  twenty-three 
cadets,  one  has  gone  home,  six  remain  in  California,  one  was  transferred 
to  the  "Granada,"  two  to  the  Alaska,"  the  engineer  cadet  has  been 
made  sixth  assistant  engineer,  and  only  twelve  middies  remain  on  the 
"Peking." 

Mr.  H —  took  a  notion  to  go  to  China  on  the  "  Peking."  He  has 
been  staying  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  not  making  his  decision  rill  the  last 
moment,  and  thinking  the  "Peking"  would  not  sail  until  Monday,  he 
entered  the  harbor  on  the  "  Orizaba,"  just  in  time  to  meet  our  old  ship 
going  out  of  the  "  Golden  Gate."  It  was,  of  course,  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  He  spent  to-day  with  us,  and  says  he  will  now  sail  on  the 
"  Tokio,"  which  will  leave  about  the  first  of  April. 


Monday,  February  22nd. 

Washington's  Birthday,  and  a  lovely  day  here,  though  "9a  va  sans 
dire,"  in  a  California  February. 

We  took  a  charming  drive  this  morning  to  Alameda,  Fruit  Vale,  etc. 
The  roads  here  are  quite  as  fine  as  Nordhoff  describes  them,  very  few 
hills,  and  where  there  are  any,  the  roads  are  made  to  wind  in  such  a  way 
that  all  acclivities  are  avoided. 

T —  sailed  this  afternoon  for  Santa  Barbara.  He  regrets  very  much 
that  Mr.  H —  has  left  that  town,  as  he  had  expected  to  meet  him  there. 


Sunday,  February  28th. 
We  spent  Thursday  in  the  city,  having  an  engagement  there  at  the 
H — 's,  friends  of  Uncle  F — 's.    On  our  way  to  the  boat,  on  our  return, 
we  encountered  one  of  our  former  cadets,  Mr.  D— t,  but  all  parlies  being 
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in  haste,  had  not  time  to  interchange  many  words.  Mr.  D — t  leaves 
to-morrow  for  Napa,  where  he  has  gone  into  business. 

To-day  is  beautifully  clear,  but  quite  a  high  wind  is  blowing.  We 
went,  as  usual,  to  St.  John's  church.  There  are  two  Episcopal  churches 
in  Oakland,  and  the  one  we  attend  is  quite  a  walk  from  the  hotel,  but  it 
has  a  magnetic  attraction  in  its  exquisite  music. 

We  had  quite  a  number  of  visitors  this  afternoon,  among  the  rest  Mr. 
F — ,  whom  we  have  not  seen  since  our  coming  here.  He  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  as  he  had  an  engagement  to  dine  in  the  city,  but  he  ran  in  for  a 
moment,  to  tell  us  he  was  coming  to  stay  at  the  ''  Grand  Central"  for  a 
day  or  two  with  his  father,  the  distinguished  General. 


Monday,  March  ist. 

The  Misses  H —  spent  the  day  with  us.  They  are  very  nice  girls. 
The  youngest,  about  J — 's  age,  is  full  of  fun,  and  they  had  a  good  romp 
together.  We  went  to  the  depot  to  see  them  off  on  their  return,  and 
when  we  got  back  home,  we  found  Mr.  K — ,  one  of  our  former  passen- 
gers of  the  "  City  of  Peking,"  there. 

Gen.  and  Mr.  F —  dined  with  us.  The  General  is  very  distinguished 
looking,  and  the  very  "beau  ideal"  of  a  courtly,  polished,  old  gentle- 
man. They  came  up  to  our  parlor,  after  dinner,  and  Gen.  F —  having 
letters  to  write  and  packing  to  do,  made  a  pleasant  call;  Mr.  F — spent 
the  evening. 

We  received  a  number  of  letters  this  evening,  among  them  one  from 
T— .  He  likes  Santa  Barbara  very  much,  all  the  more  so  that  Mr.  H — 
is  now  with  him,  both  boarding  at  the  same  house. 


Tuesday,  March  2nd. 

The  F — 's  left  early  this  morning,  before  we  got  down  stairs.  The 
General  came  and  went  so  quietly  that  his  being  here  is  only  now 
becoming  known,  and  we  have  had  many  queries  to-day  in  regard  to  his 
stay,  etc.  He  is  so  deservedly  popular  in  California  that  there  seems  to 
be  quite  an  aggrieved  feeling  that  he  was  here  incognito.  " 

Mr.  W — n  brought  us  some  letters  this  afternoon  from  the  "Occi- 
dental." He  had  been  in  the  city  and  kindly  inquired  for  letters  for  us. 
This  evening  more  were  sent  us — making  thirteen  in  the  last  few  days, 
so  that  we  are  making  up  for  our  enforced  abstinence  from  correspondence 
while  on  ship  board. 
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Apropos  of  nothing,  this  hotel  is  very  well  kept,  in  general,  and  the 
waiters,  in  particular,  are  the  perfection  of  their  kind.  We  have  several 
devoted  retainers  of  that  ilk  who  overwhelm  us  with  attention.  It 
would  be  cynical  to  suggest  that  the  douceurs  that  M —  now  and  then 
bestows  have  any  motive  power  in  this  devotion !  In  the  intervals  between 
courses  I  have  amused  myself  by  dubbing  them  with  nicknames,  by  which 
we  always  call  them  among  ourselves.  One,  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  an  old  acquaintance  of  M — 's,  bears  the  soubriquet  of  ''Bispham," 
another  of  the  Falstafifian  genus,  we  call  by  the  inelegant  but  expressive 
name  of  ''Pud;  "  while  a  third,  who  makes  frantic  efforts  to  rival  the 
others  in  our  good  graces,  we  speak  of  as  the  ''Rival."  The  dining 
room  having  been  rather  cold  during  the  last  few  days,  the  sliding 
doors  have  been  kept  closed  during  meal  time,  and  when  we  rise  to  leave 
the  room 

With  lordly  step  and  stately  stride, 
The  "Rival"  flings  the  portals  wide. 


Wednesday,  March  3d. 

M — went  over  to  the  city  to-day.  J —  and  I,  (as  is  our  daily  custom) 
took  a  long  and  beautiful  walk,  and  stopping  at  a  greenhouse  on  our 
return,  got  a  lovely  bunch  of  violets.  Flowers  bloom  here  in  endless 
profusion,  and  the  violets  are  especially  fine,  much  sweeter  and  larger 
than  with  us.  Sweet  alyssum  grows  wild  over  the  lawns,  geraniums  attain 
a  height  of  six  feet,  and  the  smallest  garden  has  its  calla  lilies.  Most 
wonderful  to  us  seems  a  heliotrope,  (such  a  fragile  plant  with  us),  the 
property  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  here  in  Oakland,  which  has  attained 
a  height  of  ten  feet,  twining  all  round  the  front  door,  and  is  at  this 
writing  covered  with  blooms,  filling  the  air  with  their  delightful  fragrance. 

We  never  weary  of  our  walks  past  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Oakland's 
many  charming  residences,  and  to  stroll  among  this  profusion  of  sweets 
in  this  balmy  air,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  letters  from  our 
eastern  home  speak  dolefully  of  ice  and  snow,  and  continued  cold,  is  a 
constant  wonder  and  delight  to  us.  Just  now,  in  addition  to  the  plants 
I  have  already  named,  may  be  seen— shining  in  charming  relief  against 
the  green  of  the  surrounding  foliage — the  exquisite  pink  blossom  of  the 
almond  tree. 

The  streets  of  Oakland  are  shaded,  chiefly  by  the  eucalyptus  or  Aus- 
tralian gum  tree,  which,  in  this  fertile  soil,  grows  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  attaining  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  in  one  year.  Its  leaves  have 
the  merit  of  absorbing  malarious  gases,  so  it  exerts  a  very  healthful 
influence  on  the  atmosphere. 
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Our  parlor  begins  to  look  quite  homelike,  the  piano  we  have  rented, 
and  our  home  photographs,  books,  and  relics  of  travel  being  great 
additions.  Mr.  W — n  dined  with  us  this  evening,  and  we  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  talk  about  the  dear  old  "  Peking." 


Friday,  March  5  th. 

This  afternoon  we  planned  to  take  a  drive,  and  as  it  is  quite  the  thing 
here  for  ladies  to  drive  themselves,  M —  ordered  a  one-horse  phaeton. 
On  going  down,  we  found  that  all  the  one  horse  phaetons  were  engaged, 
and  that  one  to  which  two  horses  were  harnessed  awaited  us.  M —  was, 
at  first,  nervous  about  risking  it,  but  I  thought  I  could  do  it,  so  off  we 
started.  The  horses  were  a  spirited  span,  and  bore  us  along  at  a  lively 
rate,  but  behaved  very  nicely.  One  was  slightly  startled  once,  but  I  got 
him  under  control  in  a  moment,  and  they  were  quite  easy  to  hold.  We 
went  to  Piedmont  or  White  Sulphur  Springs,  a  beautiful  drive,  and  being 
a  lovely,  summer-like  afternoon,  we  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  Piedmont 
has  a  pleasant  family  hotel  situated  in  a  pretty,  natural  park,  containing 
the  springs.  The  water  is  not  very  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
but  is  noted  for  its  curative  powers.  The  proprietor  showed  us  through 
the  hotel,  which  is  very  prettily  furnished.  Situated  among  the  foot  hills 
beyond  Oakland,  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay,  the  Golden 
Gates,  and  the  distant  line  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  clear  days,  of  San 
Francisco  itself.  Piedmont  is  a  popular  resort  for  invalids,  and  its 
regular  season  will  open  in  a  week  or  two.  We  met  there  several  of  our 
fellow  boarders  at  the  ''Grand  Central,"  who  were,  like  ourselves, 
enjoying  a  drive  on  this  charming  afternoon. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  H —  awaited  us  on  our  return  to  the  hotel.  He  is 
a  very  regular  correspondent,  and  as  he  keeps  us  booked  up  as  to  what 
he  and  T —  are  doing,  his  letters  \re  interesting  to  us. 


Wednesday,  March  loth. 

Another  letter  from  T — .    He  is  charmed  with  Santa  Barbara. 

The  ''City  of  Tokio "  got  in  yesterday.  She  had  an  uneventful 
passage,  making  no  stops  till  she  reached  Panama,  in  the  bay  of  which 
she  lost  a  blade.  There  is  very  Httle  excitement  over  her,  as  the  popular 
sensation  spent  itself  over  the  "  City  of  Peking." 
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The  boarders  at  this  hotel  are  quite  sociable,  and  a  number  have  called 
on  us.  Some  nice  people,  who  are,  like  ourselves,  spending  the  winter 
here,  sit  at  our  table  and  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with  us.  Mr.  B  — , 
at  one  time  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  Jersey  City,  and  his  wife,  a  lovely 
lady  much  his  junior.  Then  there  are  the  Misses  H — ,  of  Boston,  one  of 
whom  is  a  living  refutation  of  all  aspersions  on  the  California  climate. 
She  came  out  here  in  December,  a  confirmed  invalid,  unable  to  leave  her 
berth  except  to  be  carried  on  shore,  and  having  so  completely  lost  her 
voice  as  to  be  able  to  speak  only  in  the  faintest  whispers.  She  abjured 
medicine  utterly,  trusted  entirely  to  the  climate,  and  now  her  general 
health  is  excellent,  and  she  has  almost  quite  recovered  the  use  of  her 
voice. 


Sunday,  March  14th. 

The  weather  has  been  quite  cool  during  the  last  two  days — we,  accli- 
mated to  the  tropics,  call  it  cold, — though,  I  suppose,  it  would  be 
considered  mild  at  home,  and  certainly  these  green  fields  and  lovely 
flowers  would  be  a  pleasant  sight  there  just  now. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H —  yesterday,  and  from  T —  this  morn- 
ing.   Both  continue  to  like  Santa  Barbara. 

On  returning  from  church  to-day,  we  found  an  agreeable  surprise 
awaiting  us,  in  the  person  of  our  good  old  friend,  Mr.  G — ,  former  first 
officer  of  the  "  Peking."  He  stayed  to  lunch,  and  as  usual,  when  meet- 
ing any  of  our  old  shipmates,  we  indulged  in  many  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  our  never-to-be-forgotten  voyage. 


Tuesday,  March  i6th. 

T —  gave  us  a  surprise  by  walking  in  on  us  this  morning.  He  enjoyed 
Santa  Barbara  so  much  that  he  was  very  loth  to  leave  it.  He  had  an 
unusually  rough  voyage ;  left  Santa  Barbara  last  Saturday,  and  did  not 
get  in  till  to-day — twenty-four  hours  over  due. 

The  "  City  of  Tokio  "  goes  into  dry-dock  on  Thursday  to  repair  the 
blade  she  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  This  evening's  paper  contained 
the  good  news  that  the  Peking"  has  arrived  safely  in  Yokohama  - 
all  well  on  board.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  by  following 
an  indirect  course  she  ran  six  hundred  extra  miles,  and  lost  a  blade  into 
the  bargain,  her  present  run  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  on  record. 
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Thursday,  March  i8th. 

This  morning  we  had  planned  to  visit  the  State  University  at  Berkeley, 
as  the  day  was  so  beautiful,  but  visits  from  Mr.  W — n,  and  from  Miss 
W — y  and  a  lady  friend,  prevented  us  starting  as  soon  as  we  had  con- 
templated doing.  We  got  off,  finally,  about  12  m.,  and  were  unexpect- 
edly joined  in  the  car  by  Miss  W — y  and  her  friend,  who  had  a  call  to 
make  at  Berkeley,  and  who  made  the  ride  very  pleasant  to  us  by  pointing 
out  various  objects  of  interest.  The  trip  out  was  charming,  reminding 
us  in  some  of  its  aspects— as  the  track  ran  out  into  the  open  country — 
of  the  Boto  Fogo  Road  at  Rio.  Wild  flowers  in  profusion  grew  on 
either  side  the  rails,  and  the  green  fields,  the  soft,  rolling  hills  on  one 
side,  and  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay  and  distant  view  of  the  city  on 
the  other,  made  up  one  of  California's  charming  panoramas. 

We  passed  the  remains  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  after  our  arrival  in  California.  Its  picturesque  gray 
stone  ruins  remind  one  of  some  old  castle. 

The  University  buildings,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  large  and 
handsome.  Great  regret  is  expressed  that  President  Oilman,  who  has 
brought  this  college  to  its  present  eminence,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
presidency  of  the  new  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  University  are  very  extensive,  and  though,  at 
present,  in  rather  a  rough  state,  need  only  a  little  cultivation  to  make 
them  very  handsome,  and  even  now,  the  natural  groves,  picnic  grounds, 
and  ravines  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  are  beautiful.  Altogether  we  enjoyed 
the  little  excursion  very  much. 

We  are  now  luxuriating  in  summer  vegetables, — asparagus,  peas, 
radishes,  etc.,  and  strawberries  are  in  market,  though  still  quite  scarce. 


Tuesday,  March  23d. 

This  morning  we  took  a  trip  up  the  bay  to  Sancelito,  first  crossing  the 
ferry  to  the  city.  The  boat  for  Sancelito  delayed  some  time  in  starting 
after  we  boarded  her,  and  we  amused  ourselves  meantime  in  looking  at 
the  varied  shipping  surrounding  us.  Near  us  were  several  clippers  with 
towering  masts,  several  even  carrying  sky-sails, — one,  the  "David 
Crocket."  loading  wheat  for  Liverpool.  Everywhere  were  signs  of  the 
busy  enterprise  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific. 

At  last  we  got  fairly  under  way,  and  it  being  a  clear  day,  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  magnificent  bay.    The  first  object 
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of  interest,  after  leaving  the  wharf,  was  Alcatraz  Island,  which  faces  the 
Golden  Gate,"  and  commands  the  entrance  to  the  great  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  This  island  has  an  altitude  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  low  tide,  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  and  fortified  on  all  sides. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  natural  supply  of  water  on  the  island,  and  all 
that  is  used  there  has  to  be  brought  from  Sancelito.  This  drawback 
might  be  obviated,  however,  in  case  of  siege,  by  the  immense  cistern  in 
the  basement  of  the  barracks.  This  cistern  is  capable  of  holding  fifty 
thousand  gallons  of  water,  a  portion  of  which  can  be  supplied  from  the 
roof  of  the  building  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  approach  to  Sancelito  is  very  pretty,  but  there  is  very  little  to  be 
seen  there,  except  the  large  picnic  grounds,  which  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tion,— a  favorite  resort  for  San  Franciscans,  and  where  a  day  might  be 
spent  very  pleasantly. 

The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  a  fine  new  narrow-gauge  road,  starts 
from  Sancelito,  running  to  San  Rafael,  San  Quentin,  etc.  The  sail 
either  way  was  lovely,  and  it  seemed  delightful  to  be  spending  the  day  on 
the  water  once  again. 

Sunday,  March  28th. 
A  rainy  Easter  Sunday,  the  first  continuous  stormy  day  we  have  had 
in  Oakland.  The  rain  prevented  us  getting  to  our  favorite  church,  St. 
John's, — much  to  our  disappointment,  as  the  musical  programme  was  to 
be  more  than  usually  fine, — so  we  went  to  St.  Paul's,  which  is  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  hotel.  The  music  was  far  inferior  to  St.  John's,  but  I 
never  saw  a  church  so  exquisitely  decorated  with  flowers.  The  backs  of 
the  extreme  front  and  rear  pews  were  literally  cushioned  with  flowers, 
and  three  thousand  calla  lilies,  against  a  back  ground  of  their  cool  green 
leaves,  ran  around  the  walnut  wainscoting  and  around  the  many  arches 
of  the  pulpit.  The  communion  table,  reading  desk,  cushions  of  the 
chancel,  etc. ,  were  draped  in  white  muslin ;  the  first  two  trimmed  with 
many  hued  flowers,  wreaths,  and  crosses ;  the  last  covered  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  interspersed  with  Maltese  crosses  formed  of  white  flowers.  The  cabi- 
net organ  was  covered  with  flowers,  lying  among  the  graceful  branches  of 
the  California  willow,  which  also  draped  the  baptismal  font, — the  latter 
forming  for  the  nonce  a  beautiful  vase  for  the  lovely  blossoms  with  which 
it  was  filled.  Around  the  central  arch  of  the  pulpit — the  back  of  which 
is  handsomely  frescoed  in  blue  and  gold — fat  the  sole  expense  of  Gen. 
K — )  ran  the  text,  ''I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  formed 
entirely  of  fine  white  blossoms. 
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T —  went  over  yesterday  to  see  the  ' '  Granada  ' '  sail  for  Panama.  We 
have  several  acquaintances  among  the  cadets.  She  took  out  far  fewer 
passengers  than  usual,  and  no  doubt  the  number  will  continue  to  decrease 
in  future,  for  the  power  of  the  Company  is  on  the  decline.  T —  says 
the  great  P.  M.  S.  S.  dock  looked  almost  deserted — a  dismal  contrast  to 
the  busy  scene  it  presented  when  we  visited  it  only  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
see  the  "Peking."  The  failure  to  effect  the  subsidy  has  had  a  most 
depressing  effect,  and  the  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  employment  is 
fearful  to  contemplate. 


Monday,  March  29th. 

J —  and  I  hired  a  phaeton  and  had  a  charming  drive  this  afternoon. 
We  went  to  Piedmont  again,  but  by  a  new  road,  and,  for  the  greater 
part,  a  superb  one,  running  for  some  distance  through  a  fine  ranch.  It 
wound,  at  one  point,  around  a  hill  from  the  summit  of  which,  being  a 
perfect  day,  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  Oakland,  the 
bay,  Alcatraz  Island,  the  "Golden  Gate,"  etc. 

T —  spent  the  day  at  San  Rafael,  passing  on  his  way  there,  through 
San  Quentin,  at  which  the  State  Prison  is  situated. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H —  last  evening,  saying  he  would  be 
up  to-morrow,  as  he  purposes  sailing  for  China,  by  the  "Tokio,"  on 
Thursday.  I  wish  I  was  to  be  again  his  fellow  voyager.  I  must  be  a 
born  sailor,  for  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  on  the  water.  Even  in 
crossing  over  the  short  distance  to  the  city,  I  often  feel  an  irresistible 
longing  to  be  once  again  on  the  deck  of  our  spendid  ship,  sailing  over 
the  soft,  southern  seas,  on  those  warm,  enchanting  days  when  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  whether  sky  or  water  wore  the  most  beautiful  blue;  those 
moon-lit  nights  under  the  brilliant  canopy  of  the  tropical  stars  and  con- 
stellations !  Now,  that  time  has  softened  all  the  little  unpleasantnesses, 
(and  little,  indeed,  they  were),  and  thrown  into  bold  rehef  all  the 
charming  incidents  of  that  voyage,  we  often  look  back,  with  a  comming- 
ling of  pleasure  and  pain,  to  those  tranquil  days,  so  free  from  care,  so 
far  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  busy  world,  and  regretfully  realize 
that  they  are  gone  forever. 


Thursday,  April  ist. 
Mr.  H —  arrived  last  evening  but  has  decided  not  to  sail  on  the 
"Tokio." 
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To-day  we  started  on  our  travels  through  the  State.  Crossing  the 
ferry  this  morning,  we  embarked  at  2  p.  m.,  on  the  "Antelope"  en 
route  for  the  Geysers.  At  half-past  two  we  cast  loose,  and  were  soon 
sailing  up  the  beautiful  bay — which  is  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  to  twelve  miles  in  width.  Our  fast  little  boat  sped  along  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  the  day  being  warm  and  lovely  we  sat  out 
on  deck,  having  in  full  view  Alcatraz  Island,  the  Golden  Gate,  Oakland, 
and  Berkeley,  with  their  back  ground  of  foot-hills,  etc.  Near  the  entrance 
to  San  Pablo  Bay  we  passed  the  curious  Bed  or  Treasure  Rock.  Soon 
after  entering  this  bay  the  hue  of  the  water  changed  to  a  muddy  tinge, 
owing  to  the  numerous  creeks  which  empty  into  it.  After  a  lovely  sail, 
passing  Mare  Island,  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  the  flourishing 
town  of  Vallejo — looking  very  pretty  in  the  afternoon  sun,  etc.,  we 
entered  Petaluma  Creek,  and  about  5.15  p.  m.  brought  up  at  our  destina- 
tion— "Donahue's  Landing" — named  in  honor  of  Peter  Donahue,  the 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  which  starts 
from  here. 

We  felt  quite  sorry  to  leave  the  "Antelope,"  which  had  brought  us 
such  a  lovely  thirty-four  miles  sail.  Her  commander,  Captain  Warner, 
was  very  polite  and  attentive. 

Comfortable  cars,  handsomely  painted  and  frescoed,  awaited  us,  and 
seating  ourselves  in  them  we  were  whirled  along  at  a  rapid  rate  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  I  ever  saw.  We  passed  many  fine 
ranches  lying  at  the  base  of  picturesque  wooded  hills,  and  stocked  with 
thousands  of  sheep.  The  fields  were  green  with  waving  grain,  and  were 
almost  universally  irrigated  by  ditches  filled  with  clear  running  water. 

The  railroad  runs  chiefly  through  Sonoma  county  i  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  State)  and  passed  through  its  prin- 
cipal towns,  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  etc. 

About  8  p.  m.,  after  a  most  enjoyable  trip,  we  reached  the  small  town 
of  Cloverdale,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  and  our  stopping  place  for 
the  night.  The  coach  of  the  hotel  of  the  place — the  "United  States " — 
awaited  us,  and  driving  directly  there,  we  found  very  comfortable  quar- 
ters, and  a  nice  hot  supper,  to  which  we  brought  ravenous  appeties. 


Friday,  April  2nd. 
Rising  early  this  morning  we  started,  by  Van  Arnims  and  Kennedy's 
stage  coach,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  for  the  Geysers.    The  stage  was  a  comfort- 
able open  one,  capable  of  accommodating,  in  all,  twelve  persons.  Mr. 
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Kennedy — a  capital  "whip" — drove,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
assigned  a  seat  on  the  box  with  him.  He  was  very  intelhgent  and  gave 
me  much  interesting  information. 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  left  the  town  behind  us,  and  wound  up  on 
a  slope  above  it,  whence  we  obtained  a  beautiful  view,  then  descending 
and  fording  the  Russian  River,  we  emerged  on  one  of  the  finest  moun- 
tain roads  in  existence.  It  winds  in  many  sinuous  curves  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  having  on  its  other  side  a  precipice  overhanging  the  ravine 
through  which  runs  Sulphur  Creek,  a  stream  rising  in  Cobb's  Mountain, 
and  flowing  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  On  the  other  side  of  the  creek 
rise  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Miacmus  range. 

The  scenery  is  sublime,  and  the  road  is  laid  out  to  display  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  This  superb  road  was  surveyed  by  ]SIr.  Thomas,  a 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Commissioner  who  was  killed  by  the  Modocs. 

The  whole  ride  was  most  romantic  and  exciting,  the  horses  keeping 
always  at  a  rapid  trot  up  and  down  grade,  and  around  the  sharpest  curves. 
The  day  was  charming,  the  temperature  that  of  June.  Of  the  many 
beautiful  trees  shading  the  road,  two — comparatively  unknown  to  us — 
specially  attracted  our  notice  ;  the  white  oak,  its  still  naked  branches 
veiled  in  graceful  garlands  of  delicate  grey  moss,  and  the  madrona,  a  tree 
unknown  in  the  East. 

The  most  exquisite  wild  flowers  starred  the  green  hillside  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  boundless  profusion  and  variety,  of  all  colors  and  shades — 
ranging  from  palest  to  deepest  blue,  from  light  rose  to  crimson,  from 
straw  CO  or  to  orange,  white,  coral,  etc. 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  Cioverdale.  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out  the 
Livermore  Quicksilver  Mine,  which  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain across  the  ravine.  Near  it  is  a  rock,  on  which  the  profile  of  a  human 
face  can  be  distinctly  traced. 

At  9  a.  m.  we  stopped  at  the  Half  Way  House  to  water  the  horses. 
Shortly  at"ter  we  forded  Sulphur  Creek,  and  thence  our  road  lay  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  to  that  we  had  previously  traversed. 

A  few  miles  more  and  we  arrived  at  the  Cioverdale  Quicksilver  Mine, 
where  some  miners,  who  had  occupied  seats  in  the  back  of  the  stage, 
got  off.  This  mine  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  peak,  up  one 
side  of  which  runs  an  inclined  p'ane  railway  for  the  convenience  of  the 
ore  cars. 

And  now  the  ride  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  last  noticeable  object — 
Eag'e  Rock — stiil  showing  the  remains  of  an  old  eagle's  nest,  is  passed, 
the  white  buildings  of  the  Geyser  Hotel  appear,  and  feeling  regret  that 
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the  picturesque  trip  is  ended,  we  draw  up  at  the  block  with  a  grand 
flourish. 

The  Geyser  Hotel  is  a  long  rambling  building,  two  stories  in  height, 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  porches  on  which  the  rooms  open.  The 
accommodations  are  quite  good,  and  the  table  excellent. 

Two  parties  are  already  here, — the  G — s,  of  Chicago,  and  a  Philadel- 
phia party,  the  latter  being  the  first  fellow-citizens  we  have  met  since 
leaving  home.  We  made  acquaintance  after  lunch,  and  found  them  to 
be  the  B— s,  relatives  of  some  former  schoolmates  of  mine,  and  very 
pleasant  people. 

Four  p.  m.  was  the  time  appointed  to  visit  the  Canon,  of  which  only 
the  highest  point  can  be  seen  from  the  hotel.  Before  the  hour  arrived, 
the  stage  from  Calistoga  drove  up,  bringing,  as  passengers,  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C — ,  of  Minneapolis,  so  that  the  guide  had  a  party  of  six  on  his 
hands  when  we  finally  started. 

Provided  with  stout  walking  sticks,  we  descended  a  bank  sloping  down 
precipitously  from  the  hotel,  and  first  halted  at  the  ''Iron  Spring," 
which  contains  excellent  iron  water.  Then  we  crossed  a  little  rustic 
bridge  spanning  Sulphur  Creek  (the  waters  of  which,  though  now  a  mere 
thread,  rose  high  above  the  bridge  during  the  recent  rains,)  and  by  a 
steep  mountain  path,  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Devil's  Canon,"  the 
rocky  gorge  in  which  the  springs  are  situated. 

Just  here  is  the  Eye  Water  Spring,  the  water  of  which  is  warranted  to 
cure  all  the  milder  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  the  temperature  of  which  is 
quite  warm.  Near  it  the  rocks  are  covered  with  crystals  of  veritable 
Epsom  Salts,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  "  Devil's  Office,"  a  grotto 
containing  a  rock  full  of  natural  pigeon  holes. 

Hard  climbing  now  commenced,  the  path  being  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  width,  winding  over  and  among  the  rocks.  Next  came  the 
"Devil's  Arm  Chair,"  a  rock  well  meriting  the  name,  forming  a  seat 
whose  excellence  we  can  all  testify  to. 

Now  the  ground  grows  warmer  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  reach  the 
"Devil's  Lavatory,"  where  the  rock  is  perforated  with  large  basin- 
shaped  holes,  filled  with  sulphur  water.  On  we  climb  and  reach  the 
"  Devil's  Inkstand,"  full  to  the  brim  with  water  inky  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  near  it  is  the  "Devil's  Punch-bowl,"  the  hot  water  always 
ready.  Next  we  arrive  at  the  "  Devils  Kitchen,"  where  there  are  several 
pots  in  full  boil.  In  one,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  212  °, 
the  guide  places  an  egg,  which  he  draws  forth  in  a  minute  and  a  half, 
ready  boiled,  breaking  it  open  to  convince  all  skeptics. 
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A  few  steps  more,  and  ''hot  lemonade,  gentlemen!"  calls  the  guide 
as  he  stops  before  the  spring  of  hot  alum  water,  which  indeed  needs  only 
sugar  to  make  a  good  substitute  for  the  pleasant  beverage.  A  little 
further  on  a  huge  boulder  perforated  with  many  cells,  and  called  the 
"  Devil's  Honeycomb,"  overhangs  the  rocky  pathway.  And  now  multi- 
plied Macbeths  "  crowd  upon  our  minds  as  we  pause  with  bated  breath 
before  the  ''Witches'  Caldron,"  sunk  like  a  well  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  liquid  blackness  of  the  water,  with  which  it  is  brim  full, 
in  constant  motion,  and  its  vapor  depositing  an  inky  sediment  on  all  the 
rocks  around. 

Hotter  and  hotter  grows  the  ground, — the  subterranean  rumblings  and 
hollow  reverberations  to  the  stamp  of  our  sticks  adding  to  the  unearthly 
effect — more  sulphuric  the  atmosphere,  and  we  are  almost  hidden  from 
each  other  by  the  constant  rush  of  steam  from  the  "Escape  Pipe"  of 
the  "  Devil's  Engine."  These  are  two  deep  holes  in  the  mountain  side, 
the  engine  higher  than  the  escape  pipe,  and  so  great  is  the  pressure,  that 
a  stone  thrown  into  the  former  is  almost  instantly  ejected  from  the  latter. 

A  sudden  transition  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  as  we  cross 
for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  the  little  stream,  which  having  its  source  at 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  flows  its  entire  length,  and  above  us,  on  the  left, 
we  hear  the  constant  roar,  and  see  the  huge  column  of  steam  of  the  aptly- 
named  "Steamboat  Geyser." 

Now  the  steepest  climb  of  all,  and  with  labored  breath  and  feelings  of 
relief,  we  stand  upon  the  grassy  summit  of  the  "Devil's  Pulpit,"  and 
gaze  down  upon  the  weird  canon,  walled  in  by  its  yellow,  sulphuric 
rocks,  looking  now,  far  more  terrific  than  it  did  in  passing  through  it. 
A  little  way  from  the  "  Pulpit,"  we  drink  of  a  spring  of  clear  cold  water, 
and  leave  the  headquarters  of  his  satanic  majesty  through  a  natural  exit, 
barred  by  a  partly  fallen  tree,  and  called  the  "  Devil's  Toll-gate;"  but 
some  of  his  out-posts  yet  remain  to  be  passed. 

From  the  "Devil's  Toll-gate"  our  descent  begins.  Ere  long  we 
reach  the  "  Lover's  Retreat," — a  shady  bower  containing  a  natural  sofa 
formed  by  the  curious  growth  of  a  tree. 

At  the  precipice  called  the  "Lover's Leap,"  we  come  into  clear  space, 
where  we  can  look  back  up  to  "  Geyser  Peak,"  towering  four  thousand 
feet  in  height.  Game  is  plentiful  on  this  mountain,  but  being  a  favorite 
haunt  for  grizzly  bears,  much  care  is  necessary  in  hunting.  A  little 
further  on  is  the  crater  of  the  extinct  volcano,  where  one  of  the  afore- 
said gende(!  .  animals  is  said  to  have  spent  the  past  winter.  We  walked 
all  about  this  crater,  which  contains  the  "Devil's  Tea-kettle,"  the 
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Indian  Sweat-bath,"  and  the  ''Devil's  Paint-pot."  Into  the  last  we 
thrust  our  canes  and  drew  them  up  coated  with  ochre.  The  rocks  sur- 
rounding the  crater  bear  a  beautiful  bright  buff  deposit  of  sulphur. 

And  now  the  wonders  are  over,  but  there  still  remain  the  mountains 
above,  beyond,  and  around;  the  rocky  ravine  below,  and  the  beautiful 
wild  flowers  forming  a  carpet  for  our  feet.  The  path  is  rough  and  pre- 
cipitous, the  guide  shouts  ''down  brakes,"  more  than  once,  but  at  last, 
we  reach  the  hotel  in  safety,  scarcely  realizing  that  all  these  marvellous 
sights  have  been  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half. 

This  wonderful  canon  was  discovered  by  Elliott,  in  1847.  Its  fame  is 
constantly  increasing,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  during  March  of 
1874,  the  visitors  numbered  but  seventy-eight,  v/hile  in  the  March  of 
this  year  three  hundred  visited  the  Geysers. 

Dinner  was  announced  soon  after  our  return,  at  which,  in  addition  to 
an  excellent  meal,  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  fresh  venison,  a  deer  having 
been  brought  in  during  the  morning. 

The  temperature  was  so  mild— 62^  °  at  8  p.  m. — that  we  sat  out  till 
dark,  and  then, — gathered  around  the  splendid  hickory  fire  crackling  in 
the  delightfully  old  fashioned  fireplace  of  the  parlor, — we  chatted  pleas- 
antly till  bed  time. 


Saturday,  April  3d. 

At  eight  this  morning,  the  four-horse  stage  drove  up,  and  we  bade 
farewell  to  the  wonderful  Geysers.  As  we  (with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C — ,  ) 
were  the  only  passengers,  J —  and  I  —got  possession  of  that  coveted 
seat — the  box.  The  driver,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  stage  drivers 
throughout  California,  was  gentlemanly  and  intelligent. 

The  road — which  wound  for  some  miles  up  grade  —was  quite  as  fine, 
the  scenery  more  rugged  and  grand  but  not  so  picturesque,  as  on  the 
preceding  day.  Numerous  little  waterfalls  gushed  down  the  mountain- 
side, and  crossed  the  road  at  frequent  intervals,  the  moss  which  surrounded 
them  serving  to  enhance  their  beauty  greatly. 

Just  before  the  road  reached  its  greatest  elevation,  we  passed  the 
Socrates  Quicksilver  Mine,  and  afterwards  saw  the  Sonora,  Annie  Belcher, 
Mary  Jane,  etc.;  these  mountains  being  very  rich  in  cinnabar. 

A  hard  climb  for  the  horses  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
peak  over  which  the  road  runs.  From  this  peak  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Napa  and  Russian  River  valleys,  vv^ith  the  Pacific  in  the 
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distance.  From  this  point  it  was  all  down  grade,  and  we  sped  along 
rapidly. 

Our  driver  kindly  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  allow  us  to  see  the  New 
Chicago  Quicksilver  Mine,  and  we  went  a  short  distance  into  the  tunnel, 
but  as  operations  were  just  commencing  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen. 

About  lo  a.  m.  we  arrived  at  the  mining  settlement  of  ''Pine  Flat," 
where  we  were  to  change  to  the  stage  of  the  world-renowned  Foss.  This 
town  is  eight  miles  from  the  Geysers.  Two  years  ago  it  consisted  of  a 
mail-box  nailed  to  a  tree;  now  it  has  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Foss,  himself,  was  to  drive,  and  J — and  I  were  very  anxious  to  obtain 
a  seat  on  the  box,  to  observe  his  famous  driving.  As  both  his  own  stage 
and  one  driven  by  his  son  were  full,  our  chances  seemed  slim,  but  two 
gentlemen  generously  resigned  in  our  favor,  and  off  we  started,  behind 
six  fiery  young  horses. 

The  road  led  down  grade,  and  from  such  an  altitude,  that  we  had 
spread  out  before  us  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  State,  comprising 
Knight's  Valley,  and  the  greater  part  of  lovely  Sonoma  county.  The 
road,  though  very  smooth,  was  narrow,  with  a  dangerous  precipice  on 
one  side,  but  on  we  whirled  round  curves  so  sharp  that  we  often  lost 
sight  of  the  ears  of  our  leaders :  and  after  fording  MacDonald's  Creek 
nine  times,  left  the  mountains  and  entered  on  the  county  road,  passing 
vineyards,  ranches  of  eight  thousand  acres  :  Mt.  Ste.  Helena  rearing 
her  lofty  head  in  the  distance;  and  at  12.30  p.  m. — half  an  hour  ahead 
of  time — arrived  at  Fossville. 

Foss'  driving  is  superb,  and  his  control  over  his  horses  truly  marvel- 
lous. The  six  we  had  been  using  had  only  been  a  week  on  the  road, 
and  yet  they  obeyed  his  voice — by  which  he  chiefly  controlled  them — 
perfectly.  By  a  whistle  he  could  start  them  on  a  full  run,  and  by  a 
single  word  subdue  them  instantly  to  a  sober  walk.  He  is  very  brusque, 
and  evidently  has  no  patience  with  nervousness,  but  when  he  saw  how 
J —  and  I  enjoyed  the  dash  of  the  drive,  he  became  quite  gracious, 
talked  very  pleasantly,  made  our  seats  more  comfortable,  and  gave  each 
member  of  our  family  one  of  his  photographs,  of  which  he  had  three 
thousand  struck  off  last  year.  His  little  settlement — Fossville — is  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  the  hotel  the  prettiest  and  neatest  on  the  route.  It 
is  fourteen  miles  from  "Pine  Flat,"  and  six  from  Calistoga. 

After  resting  for  a  short  time  at  Fossville,  we  again  staited  in  a  new 
stage,  with  four  fresh  horses,  who  took  us  spinning  along  the  fine  level 
road,  and  landed  us  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  Springs  Hotel, 
at  Calistoga,  where  we  drew  up  wdth  great  eclat. 
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Our  train  was  not  to  start  till  3  p.  m. ,  so  we  had  ample  time  to  stroll 
about  our  surroundings,  and  enjoy  a  nice  lunch,  for  which  our  exhila- 
rating ride  had  given  us  hearty  appetites. 

The  hotel  is  very  pretty  and  comfortable,  surrounded  by  large  grounds 
in  which  the  springs, — of  various  temperatures  of  white  sulphur  water, — 
and  the  cottages  of  the  summer  boarders  are  situated. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  mound  formed  of  the  wood  of  the 
Petrified  Forest.  This  curious  freak  of  nature  is  situated  some  five 
miles  from  Calistoga.  The  trees — one  hundred  in  number,  averaging 
eight  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  feet  in  height — are  scattered 
among  ordinary  living  trees,  covering  some  twenty  acres.  The  wood  is 
quite  as  hard  as  stone,  and  when  in  small  pieces  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  it. 

At  3  p.  m.  we  started  on  the  C.  &  P.  R.  R.,  and  this  was  the  only 
disagreeable  part  of  our  trip,  as,  though  the  road  ran  through  a  beautiful 
country,  and  through  the  flourishing  town  of  Napa,  —alive  with  business 
enterprise,  and  containing  many  handsome  buildings,  conspicuous  among 
them,  the  fine  new  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane, — yet  the  cars  ran  so 
slowly,  and  there  was  so  long  a  detention  at  one  point,  in  waiting  for 
another  train  to  come  up,  that  it  was  very  tedious. 

Night  had  fallen  when  we  reached  Vallejo  and  embarked  on  the  "  New 
World,"  the  fastest  boat  on  the  bay.  A  quantity  of  freight  had  to  be 
taken  aboard,  which  occupied  another  hour  before  we  got  started,  so 
that  ten  o'clock  had  gone  when  we  reached  San  Francisco,  and  half-past 
eleven  p.  m.,  when  we  finally  reached  the  Grand  Central,"  quite  worn 
out  by  our  hard  day's  travel.  Still,  as  the  tiresome  car  ride  was  the  only 
alloy  to  a  charming  trip,  we  ought  not  to  grumble. 

In  San  Francisco  we  parted  from  the  C — s,  who  had  proved  pleasant 
travelling  companions.  They  are  from  Minneapolis,  where  Mr.  C — 
is  a  large  mill-owner,  and  know  several  of  our  acquaintances  in  that 
place. 


Tuesday,  April  6th. 
We  have  been  very  quiet  the  last  few  days,  resting  for  our  next  trip, 
and  leading  the  ''dolce  far  niente"  life  of  Californians,  who,  with  all 
their  energy,  combine  a  great  love  of  ease.  Even  those  active  individ- 
uals, the  lamp-lighter  and  paper-carrier,  unite  pleasure  with  business 
here.  The  latter  drives  around  in  a  light  sulky  drawn  by  a  spirited 
horse,  and  the  lamp-lighter  lights  his  lamps  from  horseback. 
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Mr.  H —  has  been  staying  with  us  since  Sunday,  but  went  over  to  the 
city  this  afternoon  to  make  preparations  to  accompany  us  on  our  trip  to 
Monte  Diablo. 

Mr.  F —  dropped  in  after  dinner  and  spent  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  April  7th. 

This  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  took  the  local  train  to  Long 
Wharf,  where  we  transferred  to  the  overland  train,  en  route  for  Monte 
Diablo.  The  seven  o'clock  boat  from  the  city  brought  Messrs.  H— and 
H  — n,  (the  latter  one  of  our  fellow- passengers  on  the  Constitution,") 
who  were  to  accompany  us. 

After  a  short  but  pleasant  ride,  we  reached  Hayward's,  sixteen  miles 
from  Oakland  Point,  where  we  found  the  stage — a  new  comfortable 
vehicle,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  an  intelligent  driver — 
awaiting  us. 

As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  settled,  (J —  and  I  occupying  our 
favorite  seat,  the  box,)  we  started  off  at  a  rapid  trot,  passing  through 
the  pretty  town  of  Hayward's,  the  beautiful  Livermore  and  San  Ramon 
Valleys,  Limerick,  Danville,  etc. 

Two  or  three  miles  beyond  Danville  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, over  a  fine  road,  built  some  two  years  since. 

Upwards  in  many  zigzag  curves  we  wound,  past  lovely  flowers;  under 
the  over-arching  branches  of  beautiful  live  oaks ;  over  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  bluff,  called  from  the  danger  of  rounding  it,  "Cape  Horn;" 
past  a  slope  so  crowded  with  rocks  as  to  be  dubbed  "  Rock  City,"  (one 
of  them  bearing  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  huge  owl,)  catching,  now 
and  then,  glimpses  of  a  superb  view;  and  finally,  about  1.15  p.  m., 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  which  is  situated  two  miles  below  the  summit.  We 
were  not  to  attempt  the  climb  of  the  latter  until  the  next  day. 

After  an  excellent  dinner,  to  which  we  brought  equally  excellent  appe- 
tites, we  betook  ourselves  to  various  avocations.  M —  and  Mr.  H — 
"  took  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,"  J —  and  I  strolled  about  the  grassy  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  revelling  in  the  exquisite  wild  flowers  growing  all  around 
in  such  profusion.  Mr.  H — n,  who  is  an  excellent  climber,  persuaded 
T —  to  accompany  him  to  the  summit.  They  returned  at  dusk,  "  footsore 
and  weary,"  and  when  we  eagerly  questioned  them  as  to  their  impressions 
of  the  sublime  view  which  we  are  anticipating,  they  answered  that  it  had 
been  too  hazy  to  see  much.  Their  replies,  however,  partook  so  much 
of  the  nature  they  ascribed  to  the  atmosphere,  that  it  is  my  private 
opinion  they  never  reached  the  summit  at  all. 
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Thursday,  April  8th. 
Breakfasting  this  morning  at  8  o'clock,  we  started  at  nine  for  the  sum- 
mit, which  we  reached  after  an  hour's  hard  pull  for  the  horses.  Arrived 
at  the  summit,  we  stood  spell-bound,  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter, 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me." 

The  glorious  panorama  seen  from  Monte  Diablo  comprises  an  area 
of  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  embracing  within  its  boundaries,  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  the  city  and  part  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ;  Fort 
Point ;  the  Golden  Gate  ;  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays ;  the  Government 
Works  at  Mare  Island ;  Vallejo ;  Benicia ;  the  valleys  of  Santa  Clara, 
Petaluma,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin;  with  their 
rivers,  creeks  and  sloughs,  in  all  their  sinuous  windings ;  the  cities  of 
Stockton  and  Sacramento  ;  and  in  the  distance  the  snow-covered  Sierras  ; 
with  numerous  villages  dotting  the  pine  forests  of  the  lower  mountain 
range. 

The  day,  the  season, — everything,  conduced  to  our  enjoyment  of  this 
"  enchanted  land,"  and  the  effects  of  light,  and  shade,  and  color,  were 
enough  to  drive  a  painter  at  once  wild  with  ecstacy  and  hopeless  with 
despair. 

Overhead  smiled  a  canopy  of  exquisite  blue  ;  from  bluffs  and  peaks  the 
stately  pines  kept  watch  over  the  wealth  of  beauty  lying  far  below  them ; 
the  green  and  golden  fields  of  the  fertile  valleys ;  the  salmon  tint  of  the 
winding  San  Joaquin  contrasting  with  the  crystal  Sacramento ;  on  the 
one  side  the  blue  Pacific,  on  the  other,  the  grand  Sierras  raising  high 
their  kingly  heads  crowned  with  eternal  snows. 

Time  flew  by  unheeded  as  we  gazed,  but  at  last,  the  truism,  time  and 
trains  wait  for  no  one,"  brought  us  down  from  the  heights,  both  literally 
and  metaphorically.  The  two  miles  intervening  between  the  hotel  and 
the  summit,  which  had  consumed  an  hour  in  the  ascent,  were  accom- 
plished in  the  descent,  in  an  exhilarating  gallop  of  thirteen  minutes. 

Stopping  at  the  hotel  only  long  enough  to  take  up  our  luggage,  we 
continued  on  the  return  by  the  same  road  as  yesterday. 

At  Danville  we  bought  various  niceties  for  lunch,  and  had  a  jolly 
pic-nic  party  as  we  drove  along,  before  reaching  our  terminus,  Hay- 
ward's.  The  latter  we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see,  as  we  had  to  wait 
several  hours  for  our  train. 

We  did  not  reach  the  "Grand  Central"  till  nine  p.  m.,  missing 
Mr.  F — ,  who  had  been  over  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  we  would  have 
reached  home  by  that  time. 
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Wednesday,  April  14th. 

At  3.20  p.  m.  to-day  we  started  from  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  depot,  our  desti- 
nation San  Jose.  The  first  part  of  tlie  road,  after  leaving  Oakland, 
has  now  become  familiar  to  us,  but  far  from  monotonous,  as  we  never 
weary  of  the  lovely  landscape  of  rich  rolling  lands  with  their  back  ground 
of  purple  hills,  the  pretty  towns  of  Hayward's,  San  Lorenz,  San  Leandro, 
etc.,  lying  at  their  base. 

Arriving  at  our  destination  about  5.30  p.  m.,  we  drove  directly  to  the 

Auzerais  House." 

After  dinner  we  started  out  to  see  something  of  the  town,  with  which 
we  are  delighted.  Lying  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  sheltered 
on  one  side  by  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range,  on  the  other,  by  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  the  situation  of  San  Jose  is  unsurpassed,  and  it 
boasts  one  of  the  most  equable  climates  of  the  many  climates  of  this 
wonderful  State.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out,  with  wide,  well-shaded  streets, 
and  contains  many  handsome  residences  and  line  public  buildings.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  latter  may  be  named  the  new  Court  House,  the  State 
Normal  School,  the  Commercial  Bank,  etc. 


Thursday,  April  15  th. 

This  morning  T —  drove  us  out  in  a  comfortable  open  carriage  drawn 
by  a  fine  pair  of  horses,  to  th^  famous  New  Almaden  Quicksilver  Mine. 
We  made  an  early  start,  leaving  San  Jose  at  8.30. 

The  superb  roads  of  California  have,  by  this  time,  ceased  to  be  a  nov- 
elty to  us,  but  the  road  over  which  we  drove  this  morning  was  especially 
wide  and  smooth,  and  being  almost  environed  by  mountains,  and  well- 
shaded  by  live  oaks  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  was  very  picturesque. 

We  reached  the  pretty  village  of  New  Almaden,  twelve  miles  from 
San  Jose,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  the  horses  had  only  kept  at  an 
easy  trot. 

Procuring  a  permit  at  the  office  of  the  company,  we  began  the  ascent 
of  the  peak,  in  which  the  mines  are  situated,  over  a  fine  mountain 
road,  which,  though  three  miles  in  length,  was  built  in  one  day;  a  mam- 
moth task  to  have  been  accomphshed  in  so  short  a  time.  The  summit 
commands  a  charming  view  of  the  lovely  valley  of  Santa  Clara. 

All  about  this  summit  are  dotted  the  cottages  of  the  miners,  a  little 
church  standing  on  the  highest  elevation. 

The  mines  themselves  almost  honeycomb  the  peak.    No  visitors  are 
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allowed  in  them,  for  various  gooi  rewyns,  and  in  fact,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  lady  to  make  the  artcu^j.  unless  arrayed  in  full  bloomer 
costume,  as  the  water  is  two  feet  deep  in  the  tunnels.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, for  the  truth  of  which  I  will  not  vouch,  that  "  Grace  Greenwood" 
was  the  only  lady  who  ever  went  through  these  mines. 

After  descending  the  mountain  we  left  the  carriage  at  the  hotel,  and 
Mr.  W — ,  the  obliging  assistant  cashier  of  the  company,  escorted  us 
through  the  reduction  works  near  by,  showing  and  explaining  the  various 
machinery;  the  piles  of  soot,  from  which,  on  being  stirred,  run  number- 
less tiny  streams  of  quicksilver;  the  blazing  ore  in  the  huge  furnaces, 
from  which  the  fumes  are  so  deadly  that  they  (the  furnaces,)  are  closed 
at  the  top  and  handled  with  the  greatest  care;  the  ore  in  the  rough  state, 
rich  with  red  veins  of  cinnabar,  etc. 

The  quicksilver  is  gathered  entirely  from  the  fumes,  which  escape  from 
the  furnaces  into  receivers,  whence  it  is  bottled  into  flasks,  each  one 
containing  seventy-eight  pounds  of  the  precious  metal.  The  yield 
averages  one  thousand  tons  a  month. 

The  other  curiosity  of  New  Almaden  is  a  spring  of  pure  Vichy  water, 
just  back  of  the  hotel. 

The  pleasant  drive  back  to  San  Jose  did  not  end  our  sight-seeing,  so 
after  a  short  breathing  space  we  started  again,  this  time  in  the  car  for 
Santa  Clara,  some  three  miles  distant.  The  car  track  ran  out  through 
the  beautiful  Almeda,  a  noble  thickly  shaded  avenue  extending  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  towns. 

Arrived  at  curious  old  Santa  Clara,  which,  with  its  ancient  adobe 
buildings  and  general  air  of  quaintness,  seems  to  have  stood  still  in  the 
march  of  progress,  we  strolled  about,  saw  the  town  thoroughly,  and 
wound  up  by  visiting  the  Jesuit  College,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
where  we  were  shown  through  the  beautiful  grounds,  vineyards,  etc. 


Friday,  April  i6th. 

At  eight  this  morning  we  bade  farewell  to  the  pretty  town  of  San 
Jose,  and  started  on  our  return,  taking  this  time,  the  Southern  Pacific 
R.  R.,  which,  if  possible,  runs  through  still  more  beautiful  scenery  than 
does  the  Central  Pacific. 

We  passed  through  the  towns  of  Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo,  etc.,  near 
which  are  situated  some  magnificent  country  seats.  The  most  notable 
are  those  owned  by  Messrs.  Ralston  and  Latham.    The  house  of  the 
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latter  is  considered — particularly  as  regards  paintings  and  statuary — the 
most  exquisitely  furnished  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  grounds  of  these 
splendid  places  are  miles  in  extent,  and  in  several  instances  boast  four 
or  five  entrance  avenues  each. 

At  one  time  we  ran  beside  a  superb  grass  field  dotted  with  live  oaks, 
and  so  immense  that  we  were  quite  unable  to  see  its  farther  boundary. 

We  entered  the  city  about  10.30  a.  m.,  the  road  passing  through  the 
old  Mission.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  the  only  road  having  its  terminus 
in  San  Francisco ;  all  the  other  Californian  railroads  starting  from  towns 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay — Oakland,  Vallejo,  etc. 

Having  various  errands  in  the  city,  we  did  not  cross  over  to  Oakland  till 
this  afternoon.  We  have  had  our  own  suite  of  rooms  at  the  ''Grand 
Central"  reserved  for  us  during  all  these  little  trips,  so  it  seems  quite 
homelike  to  come  back  to  them. 

Soon  after  our  return  a  quantity  of  lovely  flowers,  including  some  of 
the  finest  roses  I  ever  saw,  were  sent  in  with  compliments  of  Dr.  S — , 
one  of  our  fellow- passengers  on  the  ''Constitution." 

Mr.  W — n  dined  with  us  and  spent  the  evening,  a  farewell  visit,  as  he 
leaves  next  Monday  for  Sonoma,  where  he  is  about  to  go  into  the  vine- 
yard business  with  a  son  of  Gen.  V — . 


Monday,  April  19th. 

This  has  been  a  busy  day,  making  final  preparations  for  the  Yosemite, 
for  which  we  leave  to-morrow. 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  visitors  to  say  "  good  bye,"  though 
some  of  our  friends  do  not  know  of  our  intended  trip.  Mr.  F —  called 
last  evening,  and  Dr.  S —  this  afternoon. 

These  floods  on  the  Union  Pacific  are  sources  of  much  annoyance  to 
us,  as  they  will  delay  the  mails.  The  overland  trains  are  discontinued 
for  the  present,  and  several  of  our  friends,  who  had  purposed  starting 
east  on  Wednesday,  are  sadly  disappointed. 


Tuesday,  April  20th. 
This  morning  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  train  at  7  o'clock,  on  our  way 
to  the  wonderful  valley.     As  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  local  train 
for  the  Point,  and  were  loaded  with  luggage,  it  was  rather  inconvenient, 
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but  we  are  always  lucky  in  finding  an  obliging  gentleman  at  such  a 
moment.  This  morning  it  was  Mr.  S — ,  (a  cousin  of  the  T — s),  a 
bridegroom,  boarding  at  the  "Grand  Central." 

As  far  as  Niles  we  journeyed  over  the  same  road  as  in  going  to  San 
Jose. 

At  Lathrop  Junction  the  passengers  bound  overland  took  dinner,  and 
others  changed  to  a  train  in  waiting,  bound  for  Merced. 

We  reached  Stockton,  the  flourishing  "  City  of  Windmills,"  before 
noon,  and  changed  cars  there  for  Milton,  which  we  reached  about  12.15 
p.  m.  A  four-horse  stage  awaited  us,  to  carry  us  the  remaining  thirty 
miles  to  Murphy's.  The  vacant  seats  in  it  were  now  filled  by  a  party 
of  three, — two  middle-aged  ladies  and  a  young  gentleman,  pleasant 
people  from  Illinois, — like  ourselves,  en  route  for  the  valley. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  after  travelling  all  day,  we  found  the  long 
ride — which  lay  for  the  most  part  over  sandy  plains — very  wearisome, 
though  the  last  few  miles  were  extremely  picturesque. 

The  chief  incident  was  our  encounter  with  some  Indian  women, 
belonging  to  a  tribe  of  Diggers,  who  are  certainly  among  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  humanity.  (A  Digger  village  of  two  or  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  is  situated  not  far  from  Murphy's).  One  of  these  women 
carried  a  large,  curiously  shaped  basket  on  her  back.  As  we  neared  her, 
she  turned  and  faced  us,  disclosing  a  hideous,  withered  face,  and  hurled 
a  malediction  at  us  as  we  passed.  Another  had  a  little  pappoose  strap- 
ped to  her  back.  The  only  part  of  it  visible,  was  one  of  its  feet,  the 
rest  of  it  being  so  muffled  in  an  old  shawl,  that  it  is  a  mystery  how  it 
escaped  suffocation. 

We  drew  up  at  Murphy's  at  half-past  six,  and  found  good  accommoda- 
tions and  an  excellent  supper  awaiting  us.  '^Mxirphy's"  is  the  name 
applied,  irrespectively,  to  the  little  village  itself —  which  consists  mainly 
of  one  long  straggling  street — and  to  the  hotel.  The  latter  is  quite  an 
ancient  building,  and  has  casement  windows  in  the  old  English  style — 
giving  it  a  very  quaint  look. 

We  are  quite  wearied  out  by  our  long  journey,  and  knowing  that  an 
early  rising  awaits  us,  are  going  to  retire  early. 


Wednesday,  April  21st. 
Last  night  was  so  warm  that  we  slept  with  our  windows  wide  open. 
Think  of  that,  in  the  mountains,  in  April ! 
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This  morning  we  started  at  8  o'clock  for  the  famous  Calaveras  Grove 
of  Big  Trees.  We  had  a  jolly  driver,  who  told  most  astonishing  stories, 
adding — if  any  addition  was  needed — to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bracing 
fifteen  miles'  ride,  which  lay  through  a  noble  evergreen  forest.  The 
horses'  hoofs  gave  back  no  echo  as  they  struck  the  ground,  so  softly  and 
thickly  carpeted  with  pine  needles,  and  the  whole  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  spicy  odor. 

The  road  ascended  so  gradually  that  we  were  amazed  to  find,  when 
the  hotel  burst  upon  our  sight,  that  we  had  attained  an  altitude  of  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Driving  between  those  two  splendid  and  stately  trees,  ''The  Two 
Sentinels,"  which  guard  the  entrance,  and  past  the  stump  of  the  original 

Mammoth  Tree," — thirty-two  feet  in  diameter — which  has  been  nicely 
roofed  over  and  forms  a  dancing-floor  large  enough  to  accommodate 
four  sets  at  once,  we  drew  up  at  the  pleasant  hotel,  where  the  load  of 
the  stage  preceding  us  had  just  alighted. 

After  dinner  we  went  through  the  grove — our  guide  being  the  hotel 
proprietor,  and  a  very  entertaining  one  he  made.  We  were  also  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  (a  pet  deer,)  which  followed 
us  everynvhere. 

The  mammoth  trees — of  the  order  of  the  ''Sequoia  Gigantea,"  are 
scattered  throughout  the  grove,  towering  over  their  more  lowly  neigh- 
bors,— who  would  themselves  seem  gigantic  in  any  less  depressing 
proximity — and  are  almost  too  grand,  beautiful,  and  numerous  to  enu- 
merate. 

We  climbed,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  up  the  side  of  the  prostrate 
trunk  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  stupendous  even  in  his  ruin!  This 
splendid  tree  measures  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  base,  and  must  have  been  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  when 
standing.  A  burnt  cavity  extends  throughout  the  trunk  for  some  two 
hundred  feet,  large  enough  for  a  person  to  ride  through  on  horseback. 
Near  the  base  a  never-failing  spring  of  water  gushes  forth. 

Another  prostrate  giant,  is  "Hercules,"  which  was  the  largest  tree 
standing  in  the  grove  till  1862,  when  it  fell  during  a  heavy  storm.  It  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  ninty-seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  highest  tree  now  standing  is  "Starr  King,"  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  feet  in  height.  These  trees,  huge  as  they  are,  take  very  slight 
root  and  are  apt  to  be  prostrated  during  a  storm. 

We  fully  agreed  with  Bayard  Taylor,  that  those  who  cut  away  the 
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bark — thus  destroying  the  Hfe  of  the  beautiful  ''Mother  of  the  Forest," 
were  vandals  of  the  worst  description.  The  dead  trunk,  straight  and 
symmetrical  as  ever,  still  stands,  an  eloquent  witness,  in  its  mutilated 
beauty,  to  what  it  must  have  been  in  life  ;  and  most  curious  of  all,  a  pert 
young  tree  has  started  out  from  the  trunk  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  flourishing  and  green,  looks  defiantly  down 
upon  its  noble  rivals. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  clusters  in  the  grove  is  that  of  the  ''  Three 
Graces." 

The  ' '  Leaning  Tower  ' '  is  remarkable  for  leaning  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  perpendicular. 

In  the  open  space,  near  the  carriage  road,  we  reached  the  "  Beauty  of 
the  Forest  "  and  "  Old  Dovvd."  We  chmbed  up  the  side  of  the  prostrate 
trunk  of  the  latter,  and  looking  down  from  the  height,  gained  some  idea 
of  its  vast  diameter.  But  I  might  speak  of  these  grand  forest  monarchs 
for  hours,  and  yet  fail  to  do  them  any  kind  of  justice. 

Almost  as  great  a  curiosity  to  us  as  the  mammoth  trees  themselves, 
was  a  little  mound  of  snow,  which  still  lay  in  a  cold  corner  of  the  yard, 
back  of  the  hotel— the  nearest  approach  we  have  made  to  the  wintry 
visitant  for  some  thirteen  months. 

The  drive  back  to  Murphy's,  in  the  sunset  of  the  warm  day,  was 
delightful,  and  we  made  the  pines  ring  with  fun  and  laughter. 


Thursday,  April  22nd. 

Off  again  this  morning  at  7  o'clock,  in  a  comfortable  stage,  with 
another  jolly  driver. 

A  long  climb  up  the  mountains,  again  through  pine  forests,  and 
then  a  precipitous  descent  brought  us  to  the  beautiful  and  turbulent 
Stanislaus  River,  which,  owing  to  its  considerable  depth  and  swift  current, 
would  be  impossible  to  ford.  Here  a  novel  experience,  in  the  shape  of 
a  curious  ferry,  awaited  us. 

This  ferry,  the  ''Pendola,"  is  worked  by  the  two  proprietors,  who, 
of  course,  exact  toll  for  the  accommodation. 

The  boat — a  large,  flat  one  without  gunwales,  resembling  a  country 
bridge — is  propelled  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  ropes  and  pulleys, 
aided  by  the  force  of  the  current. 

After  crossing  the  ferry  we  ascended  to  such  a  height  above  it,  that 
the  river  looked  like  a  mere  thread  below,  and  in  the  distance  appeared 
the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Sierras. 
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Thence  we  drove  through  the  once  busy,  now  deserted,  mining  regions, 
the  useless  flumes  still  filled  with  stagnant  water,  the  ground  torn  and 
upheaved  on  all  sides  as  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature,  present- 
ing a  scene  of  desolation,  and  affording  a  fertile  field  for  thought.  How 
many  in  those  wild  days  of  the  gold  fever  left  home  and  friends,  and  all 
that  made  life  dear,  to  seek  and  find  in  these  dreary  pits  for  some  a 
golden  future,  for  others  alternate  hope  and  despair  till  existence  could 
be  borne  no  longer,  and  death  put  an  end  to  their  labors  ! 

We  stopped  to  water  our  horses  at  the  town  of  Columbia,  which  in  the 
mining  days  boasted  a  population  of  some  six  thousand.  But  five  hun- 
dred now  remain. 

We  lunched  at  the  pretty  little  town  of  Sonora,  which  has  a  better 
ordered  and  more  modern  appearance  than  any  towns  through  which  we 
have  passed  on  this  trip. 

At  Chinese  Camp  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  alighting  from  the 
stage  to  rest  during  the  operation,  one  of  the  ladies  at  the  hotel  courte- 
ously offered  to  be  our  guide  over  the  Chinese  quarter.  Here  we  were 
received  very  hospitably  by  the  great  men  and  priests,  (the  last  wear 
beards — vanities  not  permitted  to  Chinese  in  ordinary),  allowed  to  inspect 
the  interior  of  several  houses  with  their  residents,  including  several 
really  pretty  little  girls ;  conducted  over  the  Joss-houses  and  presented 
with  fancy  rice-paper,  wax  matches,  and  various  other  souvenirs.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  very  pleasant  little  interlude  in  our  journey. 

At  7.30  p.  m.  we  arrived  at  our  stopping  place  for  the  night,  Garrote, 
which  we  were  very  glad  to  reach,  being,  as  usual,  desperately  hungry 
and  somewhat  wearied  by  our  forty-five  miles  drive. 

The  accommodations  here  seem  the  poorest  along  the  route — uncar- 
peted  bed  rooms,  toilet  arrangements  of  the  most  primitive  description, 
etc.  My  bed  is  a  low — decidedly  low— cot  of  very  uncertain  equilibrium 
and  requiring  the  most  delicate  manipulation  in  getting  in  or  out.  How- 
ever, we  are  too  old  travellers  not  to  make  the  best  of  everything;  I  am 
tired  enough  to  be  indifferent,  and  no  doubt  shall  sleep  as  soimdly  as  if 
on  a  couch  of  eider-down. 


Friday,  April  23d. 
A  universal  groan  arose  last  night  when  the  driver  informed  us  that 
we  would  have  to  start  at  5  o'clock  this  morning.    But  we  were  up  to 
time,  and  the  task  of  rising  once  accomplished,  we  found  riding  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  very  pleasant. 
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An  agreeable  party  of  gentlemen  arrived  last  night,  and  started  with 
us  this  morning.  They  have  a  private  conveyance,  and  are  also  en  route 
for  Yosemite.  There  are,  of  course,  four  of  our  own  family,  three  of 
the  R — s,  of  Illinois,  who  have  travelled  with  us  from  Stockton,  and  the 
vacant  seat  in  our  stage  was  filled  by  a  gentleman  at  Chinese  Camp, 
yesterday.  So  that  with  those  of  the  private  stage,  we  now  form  a 
party  of  fifteen. 

A  great  deal  of  fun  was  caused  to-day  by  the  rivalry  of  our  respective 
stage-drivers,  who  were  each  determined  to  reach  the  valley  first.  Some- 
times we  would  be  in  advance,  sometimes  the  private  stage,  and  the 
leading  party  always  offered,  laughingly,  to  order  dinner  in  the  Yosemite 
for  those  left  behind. 

At  Colfax  we  changed  horses,  and  here  quite  an  incident  occurred. 
Our  driver,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  was  driving  five  horses  with 
a  sixth  in  tow.  We  had  got  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  stables  when 
one  of  the  wheelers  was  seized  with  the  ''staggers,"  and  rendered  perfectly 
blind,  turned  around  dragging  his  mate  with  him.  They  both  fell,  the 
sick  horse  undermost,  and  his  cries  were  pitiable.  The  stage  was  fortu- 
nately too  heavy  for  them  to  upset,  and  the  leaders  behaved  admirably. 
M —  and  Mrs.  R —  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  both  jumped  out. 
The  rest  of  us  took  it  coolly  and  descended  more  slowly.  The  two 
wheelers  were  taken  back  to  the  stable,  and  two  of  those  we  had  driven 
from  Garrote  substituted  in  their  places.  The  latter  were  already  much 
fatigued  and  we  felt  very  sorry  for  them,  but  there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive left  us.  In  mercy  to  them  we  drove  slowly  the  rest  of  the  way,  so 
that  the  private  stage  reached  Hodgden's  some  time  before  us.  Had 
our  adventure  occurred  a  little  later  than  it  did,  it  might  have  proved 
horrible  indeed,  as  the  driver  pointed  out  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  only 
a  few  yards  further  on,  where,  he  said,  had  the  horse  been  seized  with 
the  staggers  instead  of  the  place  he  was  taken  sick,  nothing  could  have 
saved  us  from  going  over  the  precipice. 

At  Hodgden's  we  changed  stages  and  lunched.  This  place  consists  of 
the  house  and  stables,  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the  primeval  forests. 
We  met  there  a  party  just  returning  from  Yosemite,  and  some  of  the  timid 
ones  gave  frightful  accounts  of  the  perils  to  be  therein  encountered,  to 
which  we  gave  small  heed,  resolving  to  judge  for  ourselves. 

Leaving  Hodgden's  in  advance  of  the  private  stage,  and  driving  ever 
through  the  fragrant  pines,  we  began,  by  an  easy  grade,  the  ascent  of 
the  spur  of  the  Sierras  in  which  the  famous  valley  is  situated.  The  same 
bright  yellow  moss  we  had  before  observed,  only,  if  possible,  still  more 
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beautiful,  hung  pendent  from  the  trees  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in 
the  distance  patches  of  snow  were  visible. 

About  eight  miles  from  Hodgden's  we  stopped  at  a  spring  of  the  most 
delicious  and  cold  water  I  ever  tasted.,  coming  from  the  snow  far  up  the 
mountain. 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  Tuolumne  drove  of  Big  Trees,  a  fine  grove 
containing  some  beautiful  sequoias.  The  driver  obligingly  stopped  at 
the  most  interesting  part,  and  alighting,  we  walked  to  the  spot — some 
little  distance  from  the  road — where  stands  the  monster  once  called 

Massachusetts,"  now  known  as  the  "Dead  Giant."  The  trunk,  now 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  measured,  when  perfect,  forty  feet  in  diameter — 
eight  feet  more  than  that  of  the  largest  tree  in  the  Calaveras  Grove. 
Close  to  the  road  stands  the  "Living  Giant,"  a  splendid  tree  which  bids 
fair,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  rival  its  noble  prototype. 

And  now  Crane  Flat  is  passed,  the  beautiful  Cascade  River  crossed, 
we  have  driven  between  banks  of  snow  six  and  ten  feet  in  height — 
protected  by  the  dense  shade,  for  the  temperature  is  not  lower  than  65° — 
and  by  numerous  and  curiously  shaped  rocks.  And  at  last,  we  gain  the 
"  Standpoint  of  Silence,"  and  gaze  spell-bound  on  the  wonderful  valley, 
the  goal  of  our  hopes,  looking — though  itself  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level — as  sunk  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  when  compared 
to  the  high  cliffs  from  which  we  view  it. 

Now  we  begin  the  descent  of  the  dangerous  but  supurb  road,  built  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite;  an  enterprise 
which,  from  its  magnitude,  would  not  be  attempted  elsewhere. 

And  now  we  begin  to  recognize  the  grand  cliffs,  made  familiar  to  us 
by  pictures;  but  how  insignificant  those  pictures  seem  in  presence  of 
the  realities  I 

Before  us  "El  Capitan,  Great  Chief  of  the  Valley,"  rears  his  lofty 
head;  a  little  beyond  him  the  "  Three  Brothers,"  and  the  noble  "Wash- 
ington Column;  "  on  the  other  side  rise  the  "  Cathedral  Spires,"  and  the 
"  Sentinel  "  keeps  sleepless  watch. 

And  now  a  general  murmur  of  admiration,  for  we  are  opposite  the 
beautiful  "  Bridal  Veil,"  and  in  its  spray  the  setting  sun  casts  a  perfect 
rainbow. 

Down,  down,  round  curve  after  curve  — one  so  short  that  our  skillful 
driver  declares  he  will  never  again  take  a  loaded  stage  around  it — and 
at  last,  we  are  in  the  valley  driving  slowly  along  the  road — white  with 
granite  sand — and  fording  occasionally  little  branches  of  the  Merced. 

We  passed  some  Indian  huts,  now  deserted,  and  here  and  there  were 
curious  straw  coverings  they  had  used  to  protect  their  hoards  of  acorns. 
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Fields  and  orchards  are  quite  numerous  in  the  valley  and  seem  to  flourish. 
Strawberries  are  wonderfully  fine  and  luxuriant  in  their  season,  though, 
of  course,  owing  to  the  shade  cast  by  the  surrounding  cliffs,  everything 
is  later  here  than  elsewhere  in  California. 

The  few  houses  are  so  scattered  and  hid  among  the  trees,  that  at  first 
:sight  the  valley  seems  uninhabited  to  us. 

Two  hotels,  *<Leidig's"  and  ''Black's,"  were  passed,  then  the  dull 
roar  which  had  been  puzzling  us  for  some  time,  became  still  louder,  and 
the  famous  Yosemite  Fall  bursts  upon  us,  almost  at  the  same  moment 
that  we  pass  the  delightful     Cosmopolitan  Baths,"  and  reach  the  hotel 

Hutchings." 

The  "  Father  of  the  Valley,"  himself,  came  forth  to  meet  us,  and 
iseating  us  in  the  parlor,  insisted  on  opening  a  bottle  of  old  California 
wine,  which  he  seemed  to  think  we  needed  after  our  perilous  drive  down 
the  mountain.  After  resting  a  short  time,  he  conducted  us  over  to  the 
largest  of  the  pretty  cottages  surrounding  the  hotel,  and  after  giving  us 
our  choice  of  rooms,  and  chatting  a  few  minutes,  left  us  to  get  ready 
for  dinner. 

Mr.  Hutchings  is  even  more  entertaining  in  conversation  than  in  his 
writings.  He  is  a  very  handsome  old  gentleman,  and  talks  with  a  happy 
choice  of  words  and  dry  humor,  that  make  his  smallest  remark  interesting 
and  amusing. 

Our  cottage  is  a  delightful  two-story  building — containing,  besides, 
several  rooms  in  the  gables  above  the  second  story.  Wide  piazzas  run 
around  each  story,  and  in  the  lower  floor,  back,  a  sort  of  inner  porch 
forms  a  pleasant  open  parlor  fitted  up  with  carpet,  rocking-chairs,  tables, 
-etc.  The  cottage  is  but  a  few  yards  from  the  hotel,  which  it  fronts,  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  Back  of  it  flows  the  winding  and  beautiful  Merced, 
clear  as  crystal  at  this  point — being  swollen  by  the  waters  of  the  Nevada 
Fall  and  various  little  snow-streams  and  from  the  cliffs  above  fall  the 
white,  foaming  waters  of  the  Yosemite. 

Our  rooms  are  exquisitely  neat.  As  they  look  out  on  the  Fall,  we 
shall  be  lulled  to  sieep  to-night  by  its  roar.  M —  and  J —  have  the 
cheerful  corner  room  occupied  by  Bierstadt  during  his  stay  in  the  valley. 

Dinner  this  evening  was  served  with  an  elegance  quite  surprising  in 
these  remote  regions.  The  guests  already  at  the  hotel,  viz. :  the  Hon. 
Wm.  F — ,  Ex- Premier  of  New  Zealand,  his  wife,  and  nephew,  and  two 
Canadians ;  Messrs.  R—  'and  M — ,  are  very  sociable  and  agreeable  and 
gave  us  cordial  welcome. 

The  private  stage  got  in  late.  It  met  a  wagon  in  descending  the 
mountain  and  experienced  much  difficulty. 
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All  of  us  being  sociably  inclined,  we  have  determined  to  consolidate, 
and  now  form  a  party  of  twenty.  Quite  a  cosmopolitan  party ;  two 
being  from  New  Zealand,  one  from  Michigan,  two  from  Canada,  five 
from  Wisconsin,  three  from  Illinois,  one  from  Minnesota,  one  from 
Massachusetts,  one  from  New  York,  and  we  four  from  Pennsylvania. 


Saturday,  April  24th. 

We  started  this  morning  on  our  first  valley  excursion,  and  as  there 
was  some  little  delay  we  did  not  get  off  until  8  o'clock,  rather  later  than 
we  had  wished,  as  our  special  object  was  so  see  the  sun  rise  over  Mirror 
Lake,  which  it  does  about  9.30  a.  m.,  the  high  surrounding  cliffs  shutting 
it  off  from  the  lake  till  that  hour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F —  find  the  excursions  too  fatiguing,  and  Mr.  H — o 
prefers  fishing  to  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  valley  (!)  so  that  we  were 
nineteen  with  the  two  guides,  the  largest  party  that  has  ever  ascended 
the  trails. 

T — had  a  spendid  saddle  mule,  M —  rode  as  though  she  had  been  in 
constant  practice,  and  Mr.  Van  O  —  kindly  took  charge  of  J — ,  at  first 
leading  her  horse,  and  teaching  her  the  different  gaits,  till  she  did  very 
nicely.  I  feared  I  should  feel  strange  on  horse  back,  not  having  ridden 
for  so  many  months,  but  I  felt  quite  at  home  the  instant  I  mounted,  and 
I  never  got  on  so  well  in  my  life,  for  the  very  air  of  this  valley  seems  to 
inspire  one.  My  horse  was  disposed  to  take  it  easy  at  first,  but  Mr. 
M — w — n  cut  me  a  whip,  with  which  I  brought  him  up  to  a  sense  of  his 
duties.  He  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  finest  hackneys  of  the  lot,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  be  nervous  about  me, 
for  I  was  so  delighted  to  be  on  a  horse  again,  that  I  let  him  have  his 
way,  and  with  one  of  the  guides,  and  some  of  the  most  daring  gentlemen 
riders,  rode  always  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  These 
horses  are  very  sure-footed,  and  know  the  trails  perfectly,  so  that 
although  a  great  many  wind  through  the  eight  miles  of  level  ground  in 
the  valley,  it  is  impossible  to  get  lost. 

Our  excursion  this  morning  was  the  easiest  of  any,  there  being  no 
mountains  to  ascend.  As  we  rode  along  we  continued  to  be  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  scenery,  which,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  gains 
in  grandeur  by  familiarity. 

The  lovely  lake  was  reached  about  nine  o'clock,  and  dismounting,  we 
walked  out  on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  water  to  view  it. 
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This  crystal  sheet  of  water  is  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  perfectly 
smooth,  not  a  ripple  disturbing  its  glassy  surface.  The  high  granite 
mountains  surrounding  it  cause — hy  reflection, — the  peculiar  and  won- 
derful effect.  A  few  feathery  clouds  broke  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky, 
which,  together  with  every  surrounding  object,  even  to  the  smallest  tree 
thousands  of  feet  above,  were  beautifully  reflected  in  this  curious  mirror 
of  nature's  handiwork.  As  we  gazed,  all  words  were  weak  to  express  our 
admiration,  the  sun  rose  over  the  cliff  before  us,  and  as  it  gradually 
ascended,  was  perfectly  mirrored  in  the  lake — a  most  beautiful  sight. 

A  little  boat  being  moored  to  the  shore,  Mr.  M — w — n  hired  it,  and 
took  us  ladies  a  charming  row  on  the  lovely  sheet  of  water;  out  on  the 
middle  of  which  the  reflections  were,  if  possible,  still  more  striking. ' 

Now  again  to  horse,  and  as  all  are  by  this  time  better  used  to  their 
steeds,  we  soon  repass  the  hotel,  cross  the  bridge,  and  a  delightful 
canter  over  the  turf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Merced  brings  us  near  the 
foot  of  the  Yosemite  Fall.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  after  a  rugged 
climb  managed  to  get  under  the  Falls,  where  the  view  obtainable  scarcely 
paid  us  for  the  thorough  wetting  we  got  from  the  thick  spray. 

Miss  C — ,  J — ,  and  myself,  aided  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  after- 
wards made  a  much  higher  climb  to  a  neighboring  rock,  for  which  we 
were  well  rewarded  by  the  beautiful  view  we  obtained  of  the  Fall ;  the 
constantly  changing  rainbows  in  the  spray  dashing  around  us,  so  that  we 
sometimes  seemed  quite  surrounded  by  bright  hued  arcs. 

We  drank  some  of  the  water  of  the  Fall,  which  is  quite  as  delicious 
as  that  of  our  paragon  of  springs  was  yesterday;  and  when  I  say  that,  I 
have  reached  the  acme  of  praise. 

A  gallop  back  to  the  hotel  in  the  warm  sun  dried  us  nicely,  and  we 
had  fine  appetites  for  lunch.  Soon  after  that  meal  we  again  started,  our 
destination  this  time  being  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Yosemite  Fall, — this 
Fall  being  in  three  sections,  the  upper  sixteen  huudred  feet  in  height; 
the  middle  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet ;  the  lower  five  hundred  feet. 

Again  crossing  the  bridge  and  cantering  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  we  at  length  reached  the  foot  of  Conway's  trail.  The  point  of 
the  mountain  to  which  we  were  to  ride,  had  been  pointed  out  to  Miss 
C — ,  (the  nervous  one  of  the  party,)  and  now  her  courage  failed  her, 
and  she  turned  back  to  the  hotel;  the  rest  of  us  began  the  ascent  in 
Indian-file.  This  trail  is  a  very  fine  one,  almost  wide  enough  for  two  to 
ride  abreast,  and  zig  zags  up  the  mountain  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  ascent  quite  easy,  and  far  from  dangerous.  The  granite  sand  with 
which  it  is  thickly  covered  gave  sure  footing  to  the  horses,  and  the  outer 
edge  was  walled. 
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As  our  large  party  wound  slowly  up,  a  curious  appearance  was  pre- 
sented to  those  leading  on  looking  down,  for,  owing  to  the  numerous 
curves,  we  all  seemed  to  be  going  in  different  directions. 

The  distance  is  very  deceptive,  and  we  think  the  climb  accomplished 
long  before  it  is,  but  at  length  we  reach  our  first  halting  place,  "  Valley 
View,"  and  dismounting,  walk  out  on  the  projecting  rock  to  gaze  on  the 
magnificent  panorama  spread  before  us.  Down,  down,  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  below,  lies  the  peaceful  valley,  its  tender  Spring  green  form- 
ing picturesque  contrast  with  the  winding  course  of  the  silver  Merced, 
and  apparently  shut  in  entirely  from  the  outer  world  by  the  vast  granite 
mountains  which  tower  on  every  side.  Nowhere  does  man  feel  so  deeply 
his  utter  insignificance  as  in  the  Yosemite,  having  constantly  presented 
to  him  scenes  of  such  exhaustless  and  appalling  grandeur,  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  "  everlasting  hills,"  which  surely  will  rear  their  lofty  heads 
throughout  all  the  ages,  and  last  to  the  end  of  time. 

From  this  elevation,  as  from  the  valley,  the  beautiful  half  dome  of 
Mt.  Tissaack  (South  Dome,)  is  the  grandest  object  in  view.  To  quote 
Mr.  Hutchings  :  "  One-half  of  this  granite  mass  has  fallen  over,  probably 
from  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Yet  still  erect  it  stands,  the  highest 
of  those  around,  and  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  valley.  Many  interest- 
ing associations  cluster  around  it  in  the  Indian  mind,  for  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  home  of  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  valley,  the  beautiful 
Tis-sa-ack,  after  whom  her  Indian  worshippers  named  this  glorious 
mountain." 

And  here  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe  the  beautiful  legend  told 
by  Mr.  Hutchings,  in  his  entertaining  book.    It  is  entitled : 

''THE  LEGEND  OF  TU-TOCK-AH-NU-LAH  AND  TIS-SA-ACK." 

*'It  was  in  the  unremembered  past  that  the  children  of  the  sun  first 
dwelt  in  Yosemite.  Then  all  was  happiness,  for  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah  sat 
high  in  his  rocky  home,  and  cared  for  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
Leaping  over  the  upper  plains  he  herded  the  wild  deer,  that  the  people 
might  choose  the  fattest  for  the  feast.  He  roused  the  bear  from  his 
cavern  in  the  mountain  that  the  brave  might  hunt.  From  his  lofty  rock 
he  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  brought  the  soft  rain  upon  the  corn 
in  the  valley.  The  smoke  of  his  pipe  curled  into  the  air,  and  the  golden 
sun  breathed  warmly  through  its  blue  haze,  and  ripened  the  crops,  that 
the  people  might  gather  them  in.  When  he  laughed,  the  face  of  the 
winding  river  was  rippled  with  smiles ;  when  he  sighed,  the  wind  swept 
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sadly  through  the  singing  pines;  if  he  spoke,  the  sound  was  like  the 
deep  voice  of  the  cataract ;  and  when  he  smote  the  far  striding  bear,  his 
whoop  of  triumph  rang  from  crag  to  gorge,  echoed  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  His  form  was  straight  like  the  arrow  and  elastic  like  the  bow. 
His  foot  was  swifter  than  the  red  deer,  and  his  eye  was  strong  and  bright 
like  the  rising  sun. 

But  one  morning  as  he  roamed,  a  bright  vision  came  before  him,  and 
then  the  soft  colors  of  the  West  were  in  his  lustrous  eye.  A  maiden  sat 
upon  the  southern  granite  dome  that  raises  its  gray  head  among  the 
highest  peaks.  She  was  not  like  the  dark  maidens  of  the  tribe  below, 
for  the  yellow  hair  rolled  over  her  dazzling  form  as  golden  waters 
over  silver  rocks;  her  brow  beamed  with  the  pale  beauty  of  the  moon- 
light, and  her  blue  eyes  were  as  the  far  off  hills  before  the  sun  goes 
down.  Her  little  foot  shone  like  the  snow-tufts  on  the  wintry  pines, 
and  its  arch  was  like  the  spring  of  a  bow.  Two  cloud-like  wings  waved 
upon  her  dimpled  shoulders,  and  her  voice  was  as  the  sweet  sad  tone  of 
the  night  bird  of  the  woods. 

Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah,"  she  softly  whispered ;  then  gliding  up  the  rocky 
dome  she  vanished  over  its  rounded  top.  Keen  was  the  eye,  quick  was 
the  ear,  swift  was  the  foot  of  the  noble  youth,  as  he  sped  up  the  rugged 
path  in  pursuit ;  but  the  soft  down  from  her  snowy  wings  was  wafted 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  her  no  more. 

"  Every  morning  now  did  the  enamored  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah  leap  the 
stony  barriers,  and  wander  over  the  mountains,  to  greet  the  lovely 
Tis-sa-ack.  Each  day  he  laid  sweet  acorns  and  wild  flowers  upon  her 
dome.  His  ear  caught  her  footsteps,  though  it  was  light  as  the  falhng 
leaf ;  his  eye  gazed  on  her  beautiful  form  and  into  her  gentle  eyes  ;  but 
never  did  he  speak  before  her,  and  never  again  did  her  sweet  toned 
voice  fall  upon  his  ear.  Thus  did  he  love  the  fair  maid,  and  so  strong 
was  his  thought  of  her,  that  he  forgot  the  crops  of  Yosemite,  and 
they,  without  rain,  wanting  his  tender  care,  quickly  drooped  their  heads 
and  shrank.  The  wind  whistled  mournfully  through  the  wild  corn,  and 
the  wild  bee  stored  no  more  honey  in  the  hollow  tree,  for  the  flowers 
had  lost  their  freshness,  and  the  leaves  became  brown.  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah 
saw  none  of  this,  for  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  shining  wings  of  the 
maiden.  But  Tis-sa-ack  looked  with  sorrowing  eyes  over  the  neglected 
valley,  when  early  in  the  morning  she  stood  upon  the  gray  dome  of  the 
mountain ;  so  kneeling  on  the  smooth,  liard  rock,  the  maiden  besought 
the  Great  Spirit  to  bring  again  the  bright  flowers  and  delicate  grasses, 
green  trees  and  nodding  acorns. 
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''Then  with  an  awful  sound  the  dome  of  granite  opened  beneath  her 
feet,  and  the  mountain  was  riven  asunder,  while  the  melting  snows  from 
the  Xevadas  gushed  through  the  wonderful  gorge.  Quickly  they  formed 
a  lake  between  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  cleft  mountain,  and  sent  a 
sweet  murmuring  river  through  the  valley.  All  then  was  changed.  The 
birds  dashed  their  little  bodies  into  the  pretty  pools  among  the  grasses, 
and  fluttering  out  again  sang  for  delight ;  the  moisture  crept  silently 
through  the  parched  soil ;  the  flowers  sent  up  a  fragrant  incense  of 
thanks ;  the  corn  gracefully  raised  its  drooping  head ;  and  the  sap  with 
velvet  footfall,  ran  up  into  the  trees,  giving  life  and  energy  to  all.  But 
the  maid  for  whom  the  valley  had  suffered,  and  through  whom  it  had 
been  again  clothed  with  beauty,  had  disappeared  as  strangely  as  she 
came.  Yet,  that  all  might  hold  her  memory  in  their  hearts,  she  left  the 
quiet  lake,  the  winding  river,  2.r\d  yo?tder  half  do7fie,  which  still  bears  her 
name,  '  Tis-sa-ack.'  It  is  said  to  be  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  every  evening  it  catches  the  last  rosy  rays  that  are  reflected 
frorh  the  snowy  peaks  above.  As  she  flew  away,  small  downy  feathers 
were  wafted  from  her  wings,  and  where  they  fell — on  the  margin  of  the 
lake — you  will  now  see  thousands  of  little  white  violets. 

"  When  Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah  knew  that  she  was  gone,  he  left  his  rocky 
castle,  and  wandered  away  in  search  of  his  lost  love.  But  that  the 
Yosemites  might  never  forget  him,  with  the  hunting  knife  in  his  bold 
hand,  he  carved  the  outlines  of  his  noble  head  upon  the  face  of  the  rock 
that  bears  his  name.  And  there  they  still  remain,  three  thousand  feet 
in  air,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  valley  which  had  received 
his  loving  care." 


We  are  loth  to  leave  the  rocky  stand-point  commanding  these  lovely 
scenes,  but  we  must  again  start  if  we  would  reach  our  final  destination. 
As  we  ride  on  we  pass  Conway,  the  proprietor  of  the  trail,  hard  at  work 
on  further  improvements.  He  is  a  natural  engineer,  and  not  only  built 
this  trail,  but  also  planned  and  surveyed  it  himself.  Riding  as  far  as 
the  trail  permitted,  we  dismounted  at  a  point  where  it  widened  out  into 
a  small  plateau,  and  leaving  our  well  trained  and  sure-footed  horses  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  began  a  rough  climb  up  a  rocky  caiion,  in  which 
progress  we  fully  reahzed,  had  we  not  felt  before,  the  value  of  our  useful- 
animals.  The  climb  over,  some  granite  slabs  afforded  a  good  standing 
place,  and  pausing  a  little  for  breath  we  turned  our  eyes  towards  the 
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famous  Fall,  of  which  Mr.  Hutchings'  description  is  so  poetical  and 
beautiful,  that,  with  his  kind  permission,  I  will  again  quote  : 

**The  Fall,  very  naturally,  first  attracts  our  attention.  That  it  is  an 
avalanche  of  water  about  to  bury  us  up,  or  sweep  us  into  the  abyss 
beneath,  is  the  apparently  irresistible  first  impression.  By  degrees  we 
take  courage,  and  climbing  the  mass  with  our  eye,  discern  its  remarkable 
changes  and  forms.  Now  it  would  seem  that  numerous  bands  of  fun- 
loving  fairies  had  undisputed  possession,  each  of  whom  had  set  out  for 
a  frolic,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a  watery  rocket,  have  entered  the 
Fall;  and  after  making  the  leap,  are  now  playing  ''hide-and-seek" 
with  each  other ;  now  chasing ;  now  catching ;  then,  with  retreating 
surprises,  disappearing  from  view,  and  re-forming  or  changing,  shoot 
again  into  sight.  While  the  wind,  as  if  shocked  at  such  playful  irrever- 
ence, takes  hold  of  the  white  diamond  mass,  and  lifts  it  aside  like  a 
curtain ;  when  each  rocket  formed  fairy,  leaping  down  from  its  folds , 
disappears  from  our  eyes  and  becomes  lost  among  rainbows  and  clouds. 

The  first  great  vertical  leap  of  this  Fall  is  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet, — the  highest  in  any  portion  of  the  globe  yet  known  to  man.  The 
wall  of  granite  at  its  back,  although  less  than  half  the  height  of  Tu-tock- 
ah-nu-lah,  is  scarcely  less  impressive  when  we  stand  almost  immediately 
beneath  it.  The  pine  tree,  that  grows  at  the  top  of  the  scrubby  point 
east  of  the  stream,  although,  apparently,  but  a  mere  speck,  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 

During  the  winter,  large  quantities  of  ice  form  each  night  at  the  sides 
of  the  Fall,  and  being  immediately  opposite  the  east,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  soon  loosen  them,  when  they  fall  with  a  loud  boom,  and 
the  opposite  walls  catch  and  re-echo  the  sound  until  the  whole  valley 
seems  filled  with  its  reverberating  peals.  This  is  not  all.  The  descend- 
ing water,  by  displacing  the  air  around  it,  creates  an  immense  vacuum, 
and  the  atmosphere  above,  for  a  large  circumference,  rushing  in  to  fill 
it,  makes  almost  a  tornado  in  its  immediate  circle.  The  result  is,  that 
when  snow  is  falling,  it  is  drawn  from  quite  a  distance  into  this  vacuum, 
and  uniting  with  the  ice  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  Fall,  forms  an 
immense  depth  of  congealed  snow  and  ice,  of  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feet.  When  the  Spring  thaw  commences  in  good  earnest, 
the  large  stream  played  from  above  upon  that  mass  of  snow  and  ice, 
soon  wears  out  a  funnel  shaped  hollow,  into  which  it  falls,  and,  after 
striking,  rebounds  upward  from  five  to  seven  hundred  feet,  filling  the 
whole  space  at  the  left  with  heavy  clouds  of  spray.  The  sun  shining 
upon  these,  paints  them  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  and  when 
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one  gust  of  spray  drives  stronger  than  another  into  this  beautiful  mass, 
the  colors  are  made  to  run  and  intermix  until  the  whole  scene  is  beyond 
description  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  overpowering." 

This  wonderful  Fall,  the  highest  in  the  world,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
in  three  sections,  (the  centre  one  a  series  of  rapids)  and  is  in  all  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  in  height.  Its  width  is  forty 
feet  at  top,  and  its  volume  of  water  four  hundred  gallons  per  second. 

Difficult,  indeed,  it  was  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  enchanting 
scene,  and  reluctantly  we  did  so  when  the  setting  sun  warned  us  to  depart. 
The  descent  was,  necessarily,  very  slow,  but  young  Mr.  R —  and  I  made 
up  for  it  by  a  glorious  race  as  soon  as  we  reached  level  ground. 

We  returned  to  our  cosy  cottage  quite  ready  for  the  excellent  dinner 
awaiting  us  at  the  hotel.  After  dinner  Messrs.  R — f,  F — ,  M — and  I  had 
some  lively  games  of  euchre.  Ten  o'clock  finds  us  all  in  our  bed  rooms 
rather  fatigued  by  our  unaccustomed  horseback  exercise,  but  many  times 
repaid  by  the  varied  scenes  of  wonder  and  delight  through  which  we  have 
passed  this  day. 


Sunday,  April  25. 
To-day  we  have  visited  the  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls,  and  though  it 
is  the  Sabbath,  we  have  surely  done  no  wrong,  for  we  have  worshipped 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  grand  cathedrals  of  Nature ;  the  roar  of  the 
cataracts  forming  far  grander  music  than  ever  pealed  from  stateliest  organ 
built  by  man. 

The  trail  leading  to  these  Falls  is  considered  the  roughest  and  most 
perilous  in  the  valley,  and  the  excursion  is  consequently  rarely  undertaken 
by  ladies.  It  is,  however,  very  picturesque,  the  path  winding  for  some 
distance  beside  the  pretty,  dancing  cascades  below  the  Vernal  Fall. 

Arrived  at  Register  Rock,  we  dismounted,  and  walking  out  a  little 
distance,  stood  on  a  flat  rock  affording  a  good  view  of  Vernal  Fall. 
Long  and  earnestly  we  gazed,  fascinated  by  the  scene  of  beauty  before 
us.  The  sparkling  waters  of  the  fall — which,  though  the  lowest  in  Yo- 
semite,  is  often  deemed  the  most  beautiful — made  up  a  charming  picture. 

Returning  to  Register  Rock,  we  again  mounted;  but  before  we  take 
leave  of  this  place  I  must  say  a  word  in  regard  to  it.  The  huge  vertical 
rock  forms  a  wall  on  one  side  for  the  little  one-story  house,  or  more 
properly,  shed,  built  against  it.  The  sides  of  this  building,  as  well  as 
the  rock  itself,  are  covered  with  the  names  of  tourists  who  have  used 
them  as  a  register ;  hence  the  title. 
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Upward  we  climb,  our  movements  somewhat  retarded  by  Mr.  R — f's 
horse,  which,  being  allowed  to  follow  his  own  ''sweet  devices,"  by  his 
philosopical  rider,  stops  at  every  clump  of  grass  along  the  way.  His 
animal  is  never  fed  regularly  like  his  companions,  but  sustains  himself 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions,  and  consequently  goes  by  the  elegant 
name  of  ''Bummer." 

At  last  we  reach  a  rocky  elevation,  and  there,  a  little  below  us,  is 
Snow's  Hotel,  a  welcome  sight,  which,  crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
turbulent  cascades  of  the  river,  (called  Wild- Cat  Fall),  we  soon  reach. 
Mr.  Snow,  the  genial  host,  had  started  a  pack-horse  in  advance  of  us 
from  Register  Rock,  and  having  taken  a  short  cut  himself,  was  at  the 
door  ready  to  receive  us.  The  hotel  is  a  pleasant  frame  structure,  sur- 
rounded by  porches,  and  the  accommodations  very  comfortable,  espe- 
cially when  one  considers  the  height  above  the  valley ;  the  only  way  of 
access  to  "Snow's"  being  the  difficult  trail  by  which  we  had  come. 
The  idea  of  building  a  house  in  this  situation  at  all,  would  seem,  at  first 
glance,  an  impossibility ;  for  it  is  built  without  foundations,  on  the  huge 
flat  rocks  which  surround  it  on  all  sides. 

After  resting  a  little,  we  donned  long  rubber  coats,  and  walking-sticks 
in  hand,  crossed  the  little  foot-bridge  over  the  gorge,  and  after  a  scram- 
ble over  wet  and  slippery  rocks,  interspersed  by  jumps  over  tiny  rivulets 
of  snow  water,  stood,  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  under  the  Nevada 
Fall.  This  beautiful  fall,  though  but  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley,  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  falls,  and  seems  to  differ  from  the  others 
in  shape,  for,  after  sloping  over  the  precipice  and  descending  some 
distance  in  a  curve,  it  strikes  the  smooth  side  of  the  mountain  and  widens 
into  a  silvery  sheet  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  width. 

We  found  our  rubber  coats  a  great  protection,  as  a  gust  of  wind  was 
blowing,  sweeping  the  spray  in  circles  round  us,  so  that  when  the  sun 
struck  them,  we  seemed  standing  in  thickets  of  rainbows. 

Our  thoughts  were  rudely  brought  down  from  the  heights  by  the  un- 
poetical  announcement  that  dinner  waited;  so,  regretfully,  we  started 
on  our  return,  drinking  first  of  the  delicious  water  of  the  Fall,  and  enjoying 
a  mimic  battle  in  a  patch  of  snow  lying  near  the  base.  Snow  (most  of 
us  having  spent  the  winter  in  California),  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty  for 
us,  and  we  are  like  a  lot  of  children  when  we  happen  on  any. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  our  wet  faces  dried  and  our  disordered  hair 
smoothed,  the  bountiful  meal — half  dinner  and  half  lunch — was  an- 
nounced, and  we  found  our  numbers  had  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  party  of  five  from  "Leidig's  Hotel."    As  we  sat  down  to  the 
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really  excellent  meal,  one  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of  wonder  to  be 
thus  dining,  with  all  the  comforts  of  civilization,  on  that  rocky  elevation, 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  mountain  trail  the  only  way 
of  egress. 

After  dinner  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  started  on  a  still  higher 
climb,  up  the  steepest  trail  of  all,  onr  destination  being  a  rocky  plateau 
at  the  head  of  the  Nevada  Fall.  The  ascent  was  slow  and  tedious,  but 
at  last  we  reached  our  halting  place,  and  tying  our  horses  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Cap  of  Liberty,"  (whose  lofty  top,  though  we  had  now  accom- 
plished much  of  the  ascent,  still  towered  far  above  us),  we  commenced 
another  of  the  scrambles  in  which  we  are  now  becoming  quite  proficient, 
and  were  rewarded  for  our  efforts  by  gaining  a  near  approach  to  the 
bank  of  the  Merced,  ere  it  takes  its  leap  and  forms  the  Fall.  We  are  a 
venturesome  party,  and  not  satisfied  with  gazing  over  the  huge  boulders 
overlooking  the  Fall,  we  creep  out  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
held  fast  by  our  companions,  lean  over  and  take  a  long  look  at  the 
wonderful  sheet  of  water.  The  view  of  the  Fall  is,  indeed,  a  noble  one, 
the  sun  striking  the  spray  at  its  base  forms  a  radiant  mass,  and  ever 
a  sense  of  its  magnificence  grows  upon  us.  But  we  must  not  tarry,  a 
long  descent  awaits  us,  and  reluctantly,  we  turn  to  go.  On  the  return 
we  paused  at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley.  From  the  dwarfed  appearance  of  the  tall  pines  below,  we  gain 
some  idea  of  our  distance  above  them,  but  we  realize  the  awful  height 
still  more,  when  the  gentlemen  roll  down  some  rocks  so  huge  as  to 
require  all  their  strength  to  move  them,  and,  though  we  see  where  they 
fall,  not  a  sound  gives  token  that  they  have  reached  the  bottom. 

Our  patient  horses  await  us,  and  we  are  soon  again  mounted,  and 
ready  to  take  up  our  homeward  march.  From  this  point  the  trail  con- 
tinues upward  to  the  highest  attainable  elevation  of  Yosemite — ''Cloud's 
Rest."  But  the  trail  is  still  obstructed  by  snow,  and  as  the  excursion 
entails,  besides,  a  night's  stoppage  at  ''Snow's,"  none  of  us  attempted 
it,  except  a  young  Englishman — Mr.  D — ,  son  of  the  great  naturalist — 
who  had  lunched  with  us,  and  who,  leaving  us  as  we  started  to  descend, 
pushed  on  upwards  with  his  guide. 

We  found  the  descent  very  steep,  and  poor  Miss  C — ,  overcome  by 
nervous  fears,  persisted  in  walking  down,  as  she  feared  to  trust  her  horse. 

At  Snow's  we  dismounted  for  a  short  rest,  and  then  again  took  up  our 
line  of  march;  our  next  halting  place  being  at  the  top  of  the  Vernal 
Fall.  To  reach  this,  from  the  trail,  necessitated  quite  a  walk,  and  we 
often  found  it  difficult  to  keep  a  footing  on  the  smooth  granite.    On  the 
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way  we  stopped  to  admire  the  beautiful  little  dam  of  the  river,  whose 
sparkling  waters  are  well  named,  "  Diamond  Lake."  The  river,  at  this 
point,  spreads  out  to  the  width  of  sixty-five  feet  before  leaping  the  Fall. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  Fall  is  a  remarkable  natural  parapet,  which 
certainly  must  be  a  consolation  to  the  timid.  But  most  of  us  preferred 
repeating  the  experiment  we  had  tried  at  Nevada  Fall,  viz.:  lying  out 
on  the  overhanging  rock.  Surely  the  beautiful  Fall  never  looked  more 
lovely  than  this  afternoon,  with  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  lighting  up 
each  sparkling  crystal  drop,  which,  throwing  back  its  lustre,  made  up 
one  blaze  of  beauty.  Most  entirely  did  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchings 
in  his  scorn  of  those  who  would  rob  these  wonders  of  Nature  of  their 
poetic  Indian  names,  and  render  such  generally  inappropriate  and  com- 
monplace English  in  their  stead.  As  in  this  case,  where,  as  Mr. 
Hutchings  justly  observes,  "  the  term  'Vernal'  could,  with  much  more 
appropriateness,  be  bestowed  on  the  name-giver."  The  Indian  name 
for  this  most  charming  fall  is  singularly  apt  and  significant — ' '  Pi-wy- 
ack," — a  shower  of  sparkling  crystals. 

All  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Van  O — , 
had  decided  to  descend  the  Ladders  "  and  rejoin  us  at  Register  Rock. 
We  accompanied  them  to  the  curious  natural  vestibule  of  rocks  which 
entirely  conceal,  from  the  outside,  the  steps  and  little  landing  at  their 
head. 

The  old  name  of  "Ladders"  is  still  used,  though  they  are  now 
replaced  by  comfortable  wooden  steps  with  a  bannister.  Only  one  of  the 
former  steep  and  dangerous  looking  ladders  now  remain.  At  the  foot  of 
this  the  guides  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  only  loss  of  life  ever 
known  in  Yosemite  occurred.  The  victim  was  an  immensely  stout  and 
unwieldy  man,  who,  becoming  dizzy  in  ascending  this  ladder,  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  back  into  the  abyss  below. 

The  sun,  though  so  near  its  setting,  shone  with  considerable  warmth, 
and  we  found  the  walk  back  to  our  horses  rather  tiresome,  but  at  last, 
we  were  again  mounted,  though  with  our  party  greatly  diminished. 
The  riderless  horses  were  driven  on  in  advance.  Mr.  M — 's  horse  was 
laden  with  trophies, — sticks  of  various  woods,  mosses,  etc., — and  as, 
unfortunately,  a  very  hungry  animal  was  in  his  rear,  every  relic  had  disap- 
peared when  his  rider  reclaimed  him.  Nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to 
these  horses ;  they  will  eat  any  thing,  even  to  dry  sticks ;  there  being 
only  one  bush — I  forget  its  name — whose  leaves  they  refuse  to  touch. 

At  Register  Rock  we  were  rejoined  by  the  gentlemen,  who  congratu- 
lated us  that  we  had  not  accompanied  them.    They  found  the  trail  very 
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steep  and  slippery,  and  the  spray  so  thick  that  they  were  wet  even 
through  their  rubber  coats. 

On  reaching  the  level  valley,  after  so  much  necessarily  slow  progress, 
and  picking  our  way  among  rocks  and  boulders,  we  seized  the  first 
opportunity  for  a  gallop,  and  did  not  slacken  rein  till  we  reached  the 
hotel.  A  bath  and  change  of  dress  worked  wonders,  and  we  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  high  spirits. 

We  had  had  a  stereoscope  picture — a  horse-back  group — taken  this 
morning,  and  after  dinnner  we  walked  over  to  see  the  negative.  On 
returning  we  found  seats  on  the  pleasant  piazza,  and  sat  chatting  for  quite 
a  while  in  the  mild  evening  air.  Mr.  Hutchings,  who  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood,  was  chief  speaker;  and  well  pleased  to  have  it  so,  we  listened 
breathless  with  interest,  or  convulsed  with  laughter,  while  he  told  in  rapid 
succession  particulars  relating  to  the  valley  he  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
into  prominence,  or  comic  anecdotes.  Speaking  of  the  numerous  names 
we  had  seen  registered  to-day,  he  repeated  a  verse  which  he  said  he  had 
noticed  inscribed  on  one  of  the  rocks  : 

"  Thy  beauties,  0  Yosemite  ! 
Shall  never  be  forgot, 
By  such  a  poor  old  fool  as  me, 
Yours  truly,  John  A.  Scott." 

Then  Mr.  H —  proposed  singing,  and  after  Mr.  R — f,  who  has  a  fine 
baritone  voice,  had  sung  several  beautiful  solos,  we  all  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  sang  hymn  after  hymn.  One  by  one  came 
up  to  listen  till  the  porch  was  crowded.  Very  sweetly  sounded  the 
beautiful  verses  in  the  still  air ;  all  around  us,  separating  us  and  sheltering 
us  from  the  outside  world,  rose  the  grand  old  mountains ;  in  front  of  us 
fell  the  wonderful  Fall — its  white  waters  clearly  defined  against  the  dark 
rocks;  and  overarching  all,  hung  the  blue,  cloudless,  canopy  of  heaven, 
lit  up  by  its  myriads  of  shining  stars.  The  scene  and  our  feelings  are 
best  described  by  two  verses  of  Bret  Harte's  exquisite  poem,  Dickens 
in  Camp." 

"Above  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 
The  river  sang  below ; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 
Their  minarets  of  snow, 

****** 

"And  so  in  mountain  solitude,  o'ertaken 
As  by  some  spell  divine  — 
Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 
From  out  the  gusty  pine." 

Then  a  clergyman  staying  here  made  a  short  address,  and  concluding 
with  the  Doxology,  we  retired  to  rest  somewhat  wearied,  but  feeling  we 
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had  spent  a  wonderful  day,  such  a  day  as  does  not  occur  but  once  in  a 
Hfetime.  In  the  world,  outside  this  glorious  valley,  we  seem  to  have 
left  the  evils  of  human  nature,  and  not  a  dispute  has  occurred  to  mar 
our  happiness.  In  a  day  or  two  we  separate,  all  going  different  ways,  and 
we  shall  never  sit  together  here  again  as  we  have  sat  to-night.  But  we 
shall  surely  mark  this  visit  to  the  Yosemite  with  a  white  chalk  in  the 
record  of  our  lives,  and  in  the  coming  years  shall  often  look  back  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  to  the  memories  of  this  day. 


Monday,  April  26th. 
To-day,  our  last  in  the  wonderful  valley,  has  been  fully  and  delightfully 
occupied. 

Mr.  M —  and  I  being  seized  with  a  desire  to  explore  to  the  foot  of  the 
Bridal  Veil  Fall,"  to  which  there  is  no  regular  trail,  rose  early  and 
started  at  5.30  a.  m.,  in  order  to  return  in  time  for  the  projected  day's 
excursion  on  which  we  were  to  start  immediately  after  breakfast.  The 
ride  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  giving,  as  it  did,  a  fine  opportunity  to 
observe  the  picturesque  effects  produced  by  the  rising  sun,  was  delightful. 
We  rode  as  close  as  possible  to  the  base  of  the  Fall,  and  then  climbing 
over  the  rocks  succeeded  in  getting  quite  near  it.  The  scene  was 
enchanting,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we  could  never  remove  our  eyes 
from  the  glittering  stream  of  water  (about  forty  feet  wide  at  top)  which, 
sweeping  gracefully  over  the  precipice  and  falling  into  the  abyss  nine 
hundred  feet  below,  sends  up  the  large  clouds  of  spray  which  cause  its 
veil-like  aspect.  The  entire  valley  is  too  wonderful  and  stupendous  for 
the  finest  picture  or  most  eloquent  description  to  render  faintest  justice 
to.  But  the  pictures  of  the  lovely  "  Bridal  Veil,"  in  particular,  give 
no  idea  whatever  of  its  beauty,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  purity  and  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  profusion  of  its  spray,  which  constitute 
its  greatest  charms,  but  are,  of  course,  impossible  to  reproduce  in  pictures. 
This  Fall  is  regarded  with  curious  superstition  by  the  Indians,  and  as 
several  of  their  race  have  lost  their  lives  there,  they  believe  it  to  be 
bewitched. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  breakfast,  we  found  our  companions 
ready  for  the  excursion  planned  for  the  day — to  Glacier  Point — and  soon 
after  that  meal  we  started.  Riding  down  the  valley  we  turned  to  the  left 
near  "  Black's,"  and  stopping  at  the  toll  house  to  pay  the  tax  levied  on 
all  who  use  the  trail,  we  waifed  for  the  rest  to  come  up,  [sls  my     we  " 
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in  this  case  refers  to  the  five  or  six  of  us  who,  as  usual,  had  ridden  far 
in  advance).  When  we  had  all  re-assembled  we  formed  in  Indian  file, 
and  commenced  the  ascent,  which,  although  a  long  one,  we  did  not  find 
very  tedious,  being  all  in  high  spirits. 

As  we  ascended,  charming  little  "bits"  of  the  valley  kept  coming 
into  view.  During  the  first  part  of  the  ascent  we  took  a  short  cut  across 
the  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  snow,  which,  sheltered  by  the  position 
of  the  deep  gorge  it  spans,  has  so  far  withstood  the  warm  Spring  breezes. 
At  one  time  this  bridge  was  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  perfectly  hard,  on  the 
surface  it  is  yet,  but  at  either  end  it  is  fast  melting,  so  that  even  when 
we  crossed  it  to-day  the  venture  was  fraught  with  danger.  The  next 
noticeable  object  was  a  huge  oval  rock,  narrowing  greatly  towards  each 
end,  on  one  of  which  it  balanced  on  a  flat  rock  beneath,  the  equilibrium 
so  frail  that  it  seemed  just  ready  to  topple  over. 

Our  first  halting  place  was  Union  Point,  a  grassy  plateau  of  some 
extent,  something  more  than  half-way  up  the  mountain.  A  beautiful 
view  of  the  valley  is  obtainable  from  here,  and  we  sat  for  some  time  on 
the  outermost  rock  drinking  it  in.  Then  seating  ourselves  in  a  less  peril- 
ous position,  we  formed  an  attentive  group,  while  Mr.  R — f  lent  his  fine 
baritone  to  several  beautiful  songs.  The  influence  of  the  hour  was  upon 
us,  the  still  pure  air  and  glorious  scenery  had  their  due  effect,  and  we 
were  loth  to  leave  when  our  good-naturedly  dictatorial  leaders,  the  guides, 
gave  the  order,     forward,  march  1  " 

The  air  was  now  becoming  much  cooler,  and  at  last,  as  we  got  still 
higher,  we  found  ourselves  riding  between  banks  of  snow,  six  and  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  gentlemen's  wooden  stirrups  struck  this  snow,  as 
they  rode  along,  and  became  filled  with  it,  so,  with  ammunition  in  such 
convenient  store-houses,  a  perfect  shower  of  snow-balls  was  soon  flying, 
causing  much  merriment. 

And  now  we  have  left  the  snow  behind  us,  and  come  out  on  a  grassy 
plateau,  covered  with  pine  trees.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  sitting  on 
the  trunks  of  some  fallen  trees,  we  ate  our  lunch  beside  a  spring  of  crys- 
tal water.  The  pure  air  had  given  us  good  appetites,  and  we  had  a  very 
jolly  meal.  Although  patches  of  snow  lay  very  near,  the  temperature 
was  mild  and  delightful. 

After  our  pic-nic  meal  we  again  mounted,  and  a  short  ascent  soon 
brought  us  to  our  goal,  "  Glacier  Point,"  a  platform  of  smooth  granite 
slabs,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
next  to  Cloud's  Rest,"  the  highest  attainable  point  in  Yosemite- 
Needless  to  say  the  view  is  sublime.    Lying  over  the  precipice  we  gazed  ^ 
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awe-struck  but  rapt  on  the  greensward  and  silver  water  below  us,  on  the 
grand  mountains  piled  upon  mountains,  around  and  above  us.  The  tall 
pine  trees  of  the  valley  are  dwarfed  to  mere  weeds,  Lamon's  apple 
orchard  of  five  hundred  trees — each  twenty  feet  apart — looks  like  a  tiny 
chess  board,  our  hotel  like  a  child's  play-house.  A  little  to  the  right, 
among  the  trees,  shines  a  bright  speck — it  is  Mirror  Lake.  The  omni- 
present South  Dome,  as  usual,  stands  pre-eminent,  while  to  the  right,  in 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  river,  flashes  the  magnificent  Nevada  Fall,  the 
sparkling  Vernal  Fall  and  Diamond  Lake,  and  the  foaming  cataract  of 
the  Merced.  Opposite  is  a  striking  sight — the  Yosemite  Fall  and  the 
country  through  which  it  runs,  from  its  source  at  Mt.  Hoffman,  before 
making  its  wonderful  leap — for  we  are  now  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
Fall.  Before  us  lies  the  central  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which, 
although  thirty  miles  distant  are  distinctly  visible,  and  the  prominent 
peaks — Mt.  Hoffman,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet 
high  ;  Mt.  Dana,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet ; 
Gothic  Peak,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  etc. — towering 
fifty  miles  away,  seem  near  enough  for  us  to  touch.  Their  great 
altitudes  are  often  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  vast 
gorges  huge  snow-banks  eternally  rest. 

Long  we  lingered  gazing  on  this  glorious  panorama,  on  these  grand 
works  of  the  Omnipotent,  with  feelings  of  awe,  reverence,  and  exaltation 
impossible  to  describe.  But  with  fickle  human  nature  these  feelings 
cannot  endure,  and  with  a  start  we  descend  from  the  heights,  on 
finding  that  one  matter-of-fact  individual  has  discovered  a  post  office — 
a  box  nailed  to  a  tree,  which  boldly  stands  near  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, remote  from  its  fellows  —and  is  depositing  a  list  of  our  names  therein, 
adding  the  information  that  we  are  the  first  party  who  have  made  the 
excursion  to  Glacier  Point  this  year. 

Then  the  pocket-pistols,  which  so  many  tourists  think  necessary  to 
carry  in  gay  San  Francisco,  are  brought  out,  and  we  proceed  to  draw 
forth  myriad  reverberations  from  the  grand  old  cliffs  about  us,  in  honor 
of  our  native  States.  The  Keystone  State  at  first  came  off  best,  as  J — 
fired  one  salute  and  I  two,  in  her  honor,  but  Mr.  S— ,  (son  of  ''Mrs. 
Partington  "  )  being  himself  in  a  pistol-less  condition,  begged  the  loan  of 
one  of  the  ''  deadly  weapons  "  to  fire  off  one  salute  in  honor  of  his  State. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  it,  than  crying  ' '  one  for  Massachusetts ; 
two  for  Massachusetts ;  three  for  Massachusetts ;  "  he  suited  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  as  in  more  notable  instances,  the  Bay  State  came  off 
conqueror  by  wit. 
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But  now  some  leaden  clouds  obscure  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  sky, 
warning  us  that  one  of  the  snow  storms  which  often  come  up  so  suddenly 
in  these  mountains,  may  overwhehTQ  us,  so  with  regretful  adieux  to  the 
wondrous  scenes  spread  out  before  us,  we  commence  the  descent.  This, 
owing  to  the  snow  which  covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trail,  had 
been  for  some  time  before  starting  an  object  of  dread  to  the  nervous 
members  of  the  party.  For  a  while  all  went  well,  until  just  at  the 
sharpest  curve— where  the  trail,  unusually  narrow,  was  walled  in,  at  one 
side  by  a  bank  of  solid  ice,  at  the  other  skirted  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice— my  horse,  his  shoes  having  worn  too  smooth,  shpped  and  fell. 
Our  party  had  become  divided  into  two  sections,  and  I  chanced  to  be 
riding  first  in  the  last  section.  So  that  no  assistance  could  come  from 
those  in  advance,  a  curve  of  the  trail  having  hidden  me  from  them,  and 
though  Mr.  M — ,  who  was  riding  just  behind  me,  was  off  his  horse  in  an 
instant,  he  could  not  get  to  me,  as  the  fallen  horse  occupied  the  whole 
width  of  the  narrow  trail.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  retained  my  presence 
of  mind  and  kept  my  seat,  as  a  single  swerve  would  have  hurled  me  into 
the  abyss,  two  thousand  feet  below.  After  several  attempts  my  horse 
regained  his  footing,  and  I  rode  quietly  on,  the  coolest  of  the  party. 
While  the  horse  was  falling  my  chief  thought  was  to  keep  my  seat,  and 
when  fallen,  to  get  him  up  again,  so  that  I  really  did  not  realize  the 
danger  of  my  position  as  the  spectators  did. 

When  we  reached  Union  Point  we  dismounted  for  another  look  at  the 
natural  wonders  which  to-morrow  we  leave,  perhaps  forever,  though  most 
sincerely  do  I  hope  this  will  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  I  have  never 
seen  a  place  I  should  rather  re-visit  than  this  glorious  valley,  in  which 
months  might  be  spent  without  exhausting  its  beauties. 

At  Union  Point  the  story  of  my  hair-breadth  escape  was  told  by  the 
witnesses  thereto,  the  rest  of  the  party  listening  with  bated  breath,  and 
the  good-natured  guide  looking  very  grave,  for  he  knew  better  than  any, 
the  peril  through  which  I  had  passed. 

At  last  the  tedious  descent  is  over,  the  perilous  snow-bridge — on  which 
my  horse  again  showed  signs  of  slipping— safely  crossed. 

One  more  brisk  gallop ;  one  more  exciting  race  along  the  smooth, 
sandy  roads  of  the  valley,  and  drawing  reign  at  our  cosy  cottage,  we 
bade  a  final  good-bye  "  to  the  friendly  guides  and  sure-footed  animals 
which  have  given  us  such  pleasure. 

After  a  change  of  toilet  we  assembled  in  the  open  field  in  front  of  the 
photographer's,  and  grouping  as  we  willed — amid  much  merriment — 
with  the  beautiful  Yosemite  Fall  as  back-ground,  sat  for  another  photo- 
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graph.  Dinner  ended,  I  had  a  rubber  of  cribbage  with  Mr.  R — f,  who 
is  a  ''crack"  player,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  beat  him;  then  some 
games  of  euchre,  Messrs.  M —  and  F —  joining  in.  And  then  the  party 
concentrated,  and  in  pleasant  chat,  promises  of  meeting  at  that  great 
goal — the  Centennial  Exhibition — and  interchange  of  addresses,  we 
passed  the  rest  of  the  evening,  for  we  part  on  the  morrow,  and  the  varied 
adventure  and  intimate  communion  of  the  last  few  days,  have  drawn 
very  near  together. 


Tuesday,  April  27. 
Stage-time  this  morning  was  6.30  o'clock,  and  we  put  ourselves  in  Mr. 
Hutchings'  hands  to  be  called,  hoping  great  things  from  him  as  he  holds 
that  to  call  one  and  keep  him  at  the  same  time,  good-natured,  is  a  good 
work  with  which  to  begin  the  day.  Our  expectations  for  a  pleasant 
waking  were  thus  aroused,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  About  5  a. 
m.,  Mr.  H — ascended  the  cottage  stairs,  and  in  his  clear,  distinct  voice, 
plainly  audible  through  the  thin  partitions,  said  : 

O!  come  ye  now  without  a  sob, 
The  kettle's  singing  on  the  hob ; 
The  toast  and  tea  are  getting  spoiled, 
And  all  ihe  eggs  are  overboiled. 

Of  course,  that  aroused  a  general  laugh,  and  never  did  early  waking 
find  us  better  tempered.  Breakfast  is  quickly  dispatched,  t!ie  stages  draw 
up,  and  the  hour  of  starting  is  at  hand.  The  private  stage,  and  the  one 
containing  the  R — s,  F — s,  etc.,  are  going  out  by  Stockton,  and  though 
the  occupants  of  the  former  intend  visiting  the  Calaveras  Grove,  for  one 
stage  of  the  journey,  they  all  keep  together.  But  we,  going  out  by  Mer- 
ced, separate  entirely  from  them  here,  to  our  mutual  regret.  At  last 
they  are  off  with  many  ''good-byes,"  and  wishes  that  we  were  to 
accompany  them. 

And  now  our  own  stage  draws  up,  and  with  earnest  farewells  to  our 
genial  host,'*'  who  has  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  stay,  and 

^  Only  a  month  later  we  were  pained  to  learn  that  Mr.  H — ,  who  did  everything 
to  bring  the  valley  into  proninence ;  who  for  years,  was  the  only  white  man  who 
risked  a  winter's  residence  there  ;  who  studied  all  its  wonders  and  wrote  the  most 
graphic  description  of  them  yet  given  to  the  world,  but  for  whom  those  wonders 
would  still  be  a  sealed  book  to  the  tourist ;  and  who  had  certainly,  according  to 
all  Western  usage,  a  right  to  the  property  on  which  he  had  lived  for  twenty  years, 
had  been  ejected  by  Government,  an  act  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  injustice. 
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with  our  best  wishes  that  he  ''may  live  long  and  prosper  "  in  the  valley 
with  which  he  is  identified,  and  hngering  looks  at  our  cosy  cottage  and 
the  magnificent  Fall,  we,  too,  take  our  departure. 

At  "  Black's  "  we  took  up  three  more  passengers,  two  of  whom,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C  — ,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  are  proving  very  pleasant  companions. 
But  this  morning  little  talking  was  done,  our  thoughts  were  with  our  late 
party,  who,  toiling  up  the  wonderful  road  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
valley,  waved  adieux  as  long  as  we  could  catch  a  glimpse.  When  they 
finally  disappeared,  our  rapt  attention  was  given  to  the  grand  scenery 
we  were  leaving,  and  which,  now  that  the  parting  hour  had  come,  seemed 
endued  with  a  fascinating  influence  impossible  to  resist.  More  majestic 
than  ever  El  Capitan  raised  his  stately  head ;  through  the  thick  foliage 
we  caught  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the  lovely  "Bridal  Veil;"  and  the 
beautiful  Merced,  beside  which  our  road  ran,  formed  series  of  witching 
little  cascades. 

We  left  the  valley  at  a  point  where  the  granite  walls  are  lowest,  pass- 
ing just  before  doing  so,  the  beautiful  Cascade  Fall,  which,  though  no 
trail  has,  as  yet,  been  made  to  it,  is  well  worthy  of  interest.  When  we 
had  left  the  valley  some  miles  behind  us,  we  obtained,  from  some  high 
ground,  a  glimpse  of  the  lofty  summits  of  El  Capitan  and  the  Cathedral 
Rocks,  on  which  our  gaze  was  riveted  till  they  vanished  from  our  sight. 

A  day  of  uneventful  driving  through  the  noble  pines,  stopping  for 
dinner  at  Hazel  Green,  a  little  clearing  right  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
brought  us  at  6  p.  m.  to  Dudley's  Mills,  our  stopping  place  for  the  night. 
Here,  though  the  bed  chambers  are  rather  bare,  and  the  beds  anything 
but  downy,  we  shall  sleep  well  after  our  day's  journey  in  the  bracing  air, 
and  the  table  is  certainly  the  best  on  the  route. 


Wednesday,  April  28th. 
Leaving  '*  Dudley's"  at  seven  this  morning,  the  six  miles  intervening 
between  it  and  Coulterville,  are  soon  accomplished.  Coulterville,  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  fever,  could  boast  several  thousand  inhabitants,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  mining  towns,  have  now  dwindled  down  to 
hundreds. 

From  this  town  the  road  was  chiefly  down  grade,  and  we  drove  rapidly 
over  the  distance  to  "  Snellings,"  our  dinner  station,  where  there  is  quite 
a  pretentious  hotel,  though  the  expectations  roused  by  its  appearance 
were  not  justified  by  the  dinner.    Off  again  at  i  p.  m.,  we  forded  the 
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Merced  just  outside  the  town,  in  order  to  avoid  a  round  of  two  or  three 
miles.  This  ford  is  often  dangerous,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  water, 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  current.  To-day,  even,  the  water  was  above 
the  hub  of  our  huge  wheels.  The  river  is  here  divided  into  various 
forks,  separated  by  httle  bars  of  sand,  so  that  the  whole  crossing  was  a 
mile  in  width. 

And  now  came  the  only  monotonous  part  of  our  delightful  Yosemite 
journey,  for  the  road  thenceforth  lay  over  vast  sandy  plains,  bearing  no 
vegetation  save  a  scanty  covering  of  parched  grass ;  a  disagreeable  con- 
trast to  the  magnificent  evergreen  forests  we  had  left  behind.  So  the 
scattered  houses  of  Merced  were  a  welcome  sight  when  we  arrived  there, 
between  three  and  four  this  afternoon. 

The  town  is  built  in  a  straggly  fashion,  having  a  population  of  about 
four  thousand.  It  boasts  no  fine  buildings  except  the  hotel,  which  is 
quite  a  fine  one,  and  well  kept,  though  its  chief  customers  are  Yosemite 
tourists.  Since  dinner  we  have  taken  a  short  walk,  but  intend  retiring 
early,  as  we  leave  on  the  first  train  to  morrow  morning. 


Thursday,  April  29th. 
Off  again  at  seven  this  morning,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  train  which 
had  been  running  part  of  the  night,  and  the  consequent  closeness  of  the 
cars  caused  us  to  feel  delight  at  reaching  Lathrop  Junction,  where  we 
changed  cars  for  'Frisco.  Here  we  parted  from  the  C— s,  who  are 
going  directly  overland.  They  are  very  delightful  and  cultivated  people, 
and  we  regretted  to  part  with  them.  Before  entering  our  train  (at 
Lathrop,)  we  had  the  pleasant  surprise  of  being  greeted  and  joined  by 
Mr.  W — d,  of  Minneapolis,  one  of  our  Yosemite  party.  They  had  all 
reached  Stockton  last  night,  and  those  intending  to  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco went  on  immediately ;  but  Mr.  W — d  missed  the  train,  hence  our 
meeting  him. 

And  now  we  are  again  running  over  the  smooth  rails  and  through  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  "  Central  Pacific."  At  Niles  we  got  a  morning 
paper,  and  the  first  thing  to  meet  our  eyes,  on  opening  it,  was  the  joyful 
news  that  the  ''City  of  Peking"  arrived  from  China  yesterday.  She 
is  ahead  of  time  by  several  days,  so  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  begin- 
ning to  prove  the  speed  of  which  she  is  capable. 

At  Oakland  we  took  the  local  train,  on  which  we  met  many  acquaint- 
ances ;  among  them  Mr.  B — y,  who  was  one  of  our  fellow  passengers  on 
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the  "Constitution,"  and  who  returned  from  Santa  Barbara — where  he 
has  spent  the  winter — ^just  as  we  left  for  Yosemite. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  our  old  rooms  at  the  "Grand 
Central,"  but  they  do  not  look  so  homelike  now,  with  the  piano  gone, 
pictures  down,  etc.  To-morrow  we  leave  for  the  "Occidental,"  as  we 
wish  to  spend  our  last  week  in  the  city.  A  pleasant  call  from  Mr.  M — 
this  evening,  so  we  have  had  very  direct  news  from  our  Yosemite  party. 


Friday,  May  7th. 
A  short,  delightful  week  has  passed  swiftly  away  in  the  great  city  to 
which  we  have  grown  so  attached,  and  we  are  fairly  en  route  on  our 
overland  journey. 

We  strolled  once  more  through  the  wide,  handsome  streets;  watched 
once  more,  with  ever  lively  interest,  the  curious  current  of  human  life 
to  which  every  quarter  of  the  globe  has  contributed ;  again  visited  the 
fine  stores,  the  interesting  Chinese  bazaars,  the  superb  Mercantile 
Library;  again  patronized  the  ingenious  cars  on  Clay  street,  and  drank 
in  the  view  of  the  magnificent  bay  and  its  surroundings ;  again  wiled 
away  hours  at  the  unexcelled  Woodward's  Gardens;  again  attended 
Trinity  Church  and  listened  entranced  to  the  glorious  music ;  and,  in 
short,  bade  a  long  farewell  to  every  thing  that  our  winter's  residence 
here  has  endeared  to  us. 

The  pleasure  of  this  last  week  was  much  enhanced  by  the  arrival  of 
the  H — s  and  C — s,  who  have  been  with  us  a  great  deal.  Our  friends 
from  the  "Peking"  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  us  still  in 
"Frisco,"  and  have  been  with  us  constantly;  our  California  friends 
came  to  bid  adieu,  and  during  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  some  fifty 
calls, — last  evening,  especially,  being  the  scene  of  many  sad  "good- 
byes." 

Mr.  A — ,  one  of  our  cadets,  who  expects  to  meet  us  in  Chicago,  his 
cousin,  Mr.  F — ,  of  New  York,  and  Uncle  F  —  went  over  with  us  to 
Oakland  to  see  us  on  board  the  train.  F.  K — ,  who  was  waiting  for  the 
next  boat,  met  us  there.  Mr.  B — t,  (Chief  Engineer  of  the  "Peking" 
during  her  China  voyage),  who  is  to  be  our  travelHng  companion,  was 
also  of  the  party.    After  starting  we  found  Mr.  W  — d  is  also  on  the  train. 

And  now  we  are  fairly  on  our  way,  and  when  night  falls  we  shall  have 
crossed  the  boundary  line,  and  left  behind  us  the  dear  "  Golden  State  " 
where  we  have  spent  such  happy  months.  Longingly  we  look  back  on 
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the  great,  busy  city,  with  its  rapid  growth,  its  varied  life,  its  splendid 
harbor  thronged  with  shipping,  and  the  mighty  ocean,  beating  at  its  very 
doors  all  combining  to  give  it  such  a  wondrous  charm  ;  at  the  magnificent 
bay;  at  picturesque  Oakland,  nestling  among  its  groves  of  live-oaks. 
Eagerly  we  drink  in  our  last  of  the  brilliant,  intense  blue  of  the  Cali- 
fornia sky,  of  the  soft,  changing  tints  of  the  rolling  hills,  the  emerald 
meadows  and  crystal  streams. 

Evening. — We  stopped  half  an  hour  for  dinner  at  Sacramento.  The 
train  ran  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city,  and  in  doing  so 
afforded  us  good  views  of  its  well  paved,  shady  streets,  and  fine  build- 
ings ;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  being  the  State  Capital,  a  handsome 
and  beautifully  proportioned  building,  covering  nearly  sixty  thousand 
surface  feet  of  ground.  The  principal  machine  shops  of  the  "Central 
Pacific"  are  situated  at  Sacramento,  where  most  of  the  cars  used  by  the 
company  are  built,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  though  the  sleeping 
cars  are  not  so  elegant  as  the  Pullman,  they  are  very  comfortable,  and 
the  day  cars  are  unsurpassed  for  ease,  style,  and  finish. 

And  now  we  commenced  to  ascend  higher,  and  were  whirled  through 
weird  canons,  and  around  such  sinuous  curves  that  we  were  kept  in  a 
breathless  state  of  excitement  and  interest,  and  the  game  of  cribbage 
between  Messrs.  W — d  and  B — ,  J —  and  I,  suffered  frequent  interrup- 
tions. 

As  it  grew  dusk  we  all  made  the  discovery  that  we  were  ravenously 
hungry,  and  our  huge  and  well  filled  Chinese  lunch-basket  was  brought 
forth.  J —  and  I  officiating  as  ''chief  cooks  and  bottle-washers  J'  we 
proceeded  to  lay  the  table  and  arrange  supper,  but  not  without  some 
difficulty,  as  every  few  moments  an  inopportune  snow  shed  or  tunnel 
would  leave  us  in  darkness.  At  last,  however,  our  supper  was  ready, 
and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  winding  up  as  it  did  with  some  hot  coffee, 
for  which  we  made  a  rush  at  one  of  the  stations. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  Colfax,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns 
on  the  road,  with  a  population  of  one  thousand.  Leaving  Colfax  behind 
us,  we  rapidly  approached  "Cape  Horn,"  the  magnificent  bluff  over- 
hanging the  American  River,  and  considered  one  of  the  grandest  scenes 
on  this  continent.  For  weeks  before  we  had  anticipated  this  grand  view 
with  eager  interest,  but  now,  alas  !  the  train  was  behind  time,  and 
darkness  shut  out  all  surrounding  objects.  We  leaned  from  the  windows, 
straining  our  eyes  to  catch  the  faintest  glimpse,  but  were  entirely  un- 
successful, and  the  swaying  and  groaning  of  the  train  alone  gave  token 
of  the  dangerous  curve  we  were  rounding. 
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The  jolly  party  now  begins  to  make  up  the  beds,  every  one  turning 
in"  at  8.30  p.  m.,  (for  early  hours  are  kept  on  the  overland  journey), 
and  though  to-night  we  shall  pass  through  snow  sheds  and  tunnels, 
around  wild  curves,  across  bridges,  and  cross  the  Sierras  at  an  altitude 
of  seven  thousand  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  sea-level,  we  have 
become  such  good  travellers  that  I  know  we  shall  sleep  as  soundly  as  in 
French  beds. 


Saturday,  May  8th. 
We  were  awake  at  six  this  morning,  and  making  our  toilets  as  rapidly 
as  was  consistent  with  the  difficulties  under  which  one  labors  in  dressing 
in  a  sleeping  car,  we  found  that  our  train  was  stopping  at  ''Desert,"  and 
getting  out  on  the  platform  we  enjoyed  a  brisk  promenade  in  the  crisp 
morning  air.  We  were  now  right  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Nevada  desert, 
and  alkali  plains,  scantily  covered  with  sage  brush,  spread  all  around  us. 
The  next  station  is  Hot  Springs,  near  which  little  clouds  of  steam 
denoted  the  presence  of  some  of  those  curious  springs  so  numerous  in 
the  West. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  were  gratified  by  a  sight  we  had  been  very 
desirous  of  seeing,  the  mirage,  from  the  proximity  of  which  the  next 
station  is  named.  To  the  right  of  us  there  seemed  to  extend  a  clear 
lake  surrounded  by  leafy  trees,  with  a  back-ground  of  rolling  hills;  all 
so  natural  that  it  was  hard  to  regard  it  as  only  an  optical  delusion. 

And  now  White  Plains  is  passed,  the  country  begins  to  be  somewhat 
less  monotonous,  low  brown  hills  appear  on  our  right,  soon  we  see  the 
Sink  of  Carson  Lake,  and  then  Humboldt  Lake,  itself,  appears.  About 
9  a.  m.,  we  reach  Humboldt,  a  regular  eating  station,  and  the  prettiest 
on  the  road.  It  is  wonderful  what  unflagging  energy  and  constant  irri- 
gation has  done  here,  for  where  there  is  now  a  fine  garden,  green  lawns, 
shade  trees,  and  fountains  of  clear,  cold,  mountain  water,  but  a  short 
time  since,  was  only  a  group  of  sage  brush,  and  all  this  beauty  is  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

The  scenery  after  leaving  Humboldt  changes  somewhat  in  character, 
and  as  we  approached  our  dinner  station — Battle  Mountain — the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  the  range  of  that  name,  together  with  the  winding- 
Humboldt  River,  made  pleasing  breaks  on  the  monotony  of  the  pxains. 

I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention  (how  could  I  have  been  so  thought- 
less), the  miserable  looking  Indians  who  surrounded  the  train  at 
almost  every  station,  and  excited  the  lively  interest  of  J — .    We  did 
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not  invest  them  with  her  veil  of  romance,  and  they  appeared  to  us  the 
most  miserable,  dirty,  and  squalid  specimens  of  humanity  it  has  ever 
been  our  misfortune  to  see ;  and  they  are  the  most  inveterate  beggars 
imaginable. 

Cribbage  took  up  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  abandoned  as 
we  left  Palisade  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  platform  to  obtain  good 
views  as  we  passed  between  the  Palisades  of  Humboldt  Cailon,  the 
brown  cliffs  of  which,  rising  from  five  hundred  feet  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  rapid  river  at  their  base,  possess  much  gloomy  grandeur. 
From  these  we  emerge  into  green  meadows,  and  eleven  miles  further  on 
stop  at  Carlin,  a  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  boasting  no  architect- 
ural beauty,  its  buildings  being  evidently  intended  more  for  use  than 
ornament. 

It  is  quite  dark  when  we  reach  Elko,  (our  supper  station,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  on  the  road),  so  that  we  cannot  distinguish  the  fine 
State  University  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  30,000  dollars.  We  got 
here — quite  a  desideratum  on  this  overland  journey — the  best  coffee  we 
had  tasted  since  leaving  San  Francisco,  which  last  is  now  607  miles  be- 
hind us. 

One  of  our  great  daily  excitements  is  meeting  the  overland  trains 
from  the  East,  of  which  we  pass  two  daily.  Both  trains  stop,  and  Avhile 
so  doing,  eastward  and  westward  bound  passengers  scan  each  others' 
faces  eagerly ;  but  no  recognitions  have  ensued  as  yet. 

We  hope  to  reach  Ogden  to-morrow  morning  in  time  for  the  early 
train  to  Salt  Lake  City ;  but  our  ability  to  do  so  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
as  we  are  now  considerably  behind  time. 


Sunday,  May  9th. 
By  the  time  we  were  dressed  this  morning  we  had  reached  Monument, 
where  we  gained  our  first  sight  of  great  Salt  Lake,  which  stretched — 
its  calm  bosom  undisturbed  by  a  ripple — as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  the  right. 

The  next  important  station  was  Promontory,  noted  as  being  the  point 
where  the  last  spike  on  the  great  overland  road  was  driven  in,  and  the 
Occident  and  Orient  shook  hands. 

It  was  10.30  a.  m.,  when  we  reached  Ogden,  and  as  we  had  feared, 
the  train  for  Salt  Lake  had  gone.  As  there  was  no  other  train  till  even- 
ing, we  had  left  us  only  the  pleasant  (?)  alternative  of  spending  the  day 
at  the  railroad  hotel. 
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The  elegant  Pullman  cars  of  the  -'Union  Pacific"  were  waiting  the 
arrival  of  our  train,  (the  terminus  of  the  "Central  Pacific"  being  at 
Ogden),  and  having  been  already  delayed  by  our  tardiness,  started  as 
soon  as  the  through  passengers  had  breakfasted.  Most  of  our  fellow- 
passengers  left  on  this  train,  among  them  Mr.  W — d,  who  had  expected 
to  go  down  to  Salt  Lake  with  us,  but  could  not  spare  the  extra  day  this 
delay  will  involve.  Mr.  B — t  waited  over  with  us ;  also  the  only  party 
on  the  train  with  whom  we  have  associated  intimately. — Miss  L — ,  a 
cousin  of  the  lamented  P — ,  and  niece  of  D.  M — ,  the  CaUfornia  Sec- 
retary of  State,  whose  little  son  is  travelling  in  her  charge,  and  their 
escort,  Mr.  H — ,  a  Canadian. 

Our  chief  pursuit  to-day  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  to  kill  time, 
and  we  were  grateful  to  have  some  reading  matter  with  us.  We  all 
walked  over  to  the  town  of  Ogden,  which  is  some  two  miles  from  the 
railway  terminus.    It  is  almost  exclusively  settled  by  Mormons. 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  we  gazed  listlessly  out  at  the  emigrant 
train  bound  west,  which  was  shifted  on  to  a  siding,  where  it  remained 
for  several  hours — its  unfortunate  occupants  apparently  indifferent  to 
their  fate — and  at  the  engines  constantly  running  up  and  down,  for  this 
is  a  prominent  station  and  will  increase  in  importance,  being  the  junc- 
tion of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  with  the  U.  P.  R.  R.,  as  well  as  the  terminus 
of  the  "  Utah  Central."  Some  excitement  was  caused  later  in  the  day 
by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Cook's  excursions,  bound  east,  in  which  there 
were  enough  ''characters"  to  afford  us  amusement  during  the  rest  of 
our  enforced  stay. 

At  last,  a  little  after  6  p.  m.,  our  wearisome  delay  was  over,  and 
safely  ensconced  in  the  cars  of  the  U.  C.  R.  R.,  w^e  were  ready  for  a  start, 
which  was  again  somewhat  delayed  by  part  of  the  excursionists  deciding 
to  visit  Salt  Lake,  necessitating  the  attachment  of  some  extra  cars. 
Finally,  none  too  soon  for  our  much  tired  patience,  we  were  fairly  off, 
running  down  to  Salt  Lake,  having  on  one  side  the  wonderful  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  its  surrounding  plains,  and  on  the  other  the  picturesque  moun- 
tains of  the  Wahsatch  range,  with  some  flourishing  towns  at  their  base. 
The  distance  is  thirty-six  miles  from  Ogden,  which  our  long  train  took 
two  hours  to  accomplish,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  city  it  was  too 
dark  to  form  any  opinion  of  it. 

Taking  the  advice  of  some  friends  who  had  tested  its  hospitalities,  we 
drove  directly  to  the  ^'Townsend  House,"  (Mormon)  where  we  are 
nicely  accommodated  in  regard  to  rooms.  But  we  came  near  losing  our 
supper,  thanks  to  some  of  the  excursionists  who  have  also  "  put  up  " 
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here,  and  who  all  seem  to  be  travelling  on  the  most  economical  plan. 
They  told  the  clerk  that  they  did  not  wish  any  supper,  and  he  paid  us 
the  doubtful  compliment  of  including  us  in  their  party.  Discovering 
this,  to  our  horror,  for  we  were  ravenously  hungry,  T —  and  Mr.  B — 
brought  into  play  all  their  rhetorical  powers,  and  informed  a  cowed 
audience  of  clerks,  stewards,  etc.,  that  unless  supper  was  speedily  forth- 
coming, we  should  withdraw  our  powerful  patronage,  and  betake  our- 
selves to  the  "Gentile"  hotel. 

This  exordium  had  the  desired  effect  and  supper  was  soon  ready,  and 
now  we  are  about  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  and  "sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just." 


Monday,  May  loth. 

After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  awoke  this  morning  ready  for  "  fresh 
worlds  to  conquer."  A  delicious  breakfast  further  fortified  us  for  the 
duties  of  the  day;  and  then,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Van  O— 's  advice, 
T —  and  Mr.  B — t  introduced  themselves  to  Mr.  Townsend,  (the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  and  a  leading  Mormon),  who  very  politely  volun- 
teered to  be  our  guide  in  seeing  the  "  lions"  of  the  city. 

So  we  all  started  off  about  9.30  a.  m.,  going  first  to  the  Tabernacle, 
whose  rounded  oblong  roof  towers  the  most  conspicuous  object  from 
every  point  of  view. 

As  we  walked  along  we  were  struck  with  the  beauty,  cleanliness,  and 
order  that  distinguish  the  city.  The  houses,  being  built  chiefly  of  adobes 
and  boasting  no  architectural  beauty,  reminded  us  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican towns  we  have  seen,  but  the  general  aspect  of  Salt  Lake  is  very 
unlike  these  towns.  The  streets  run  at  right  angles,  are  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  feet  in  width,  and  are  bordered  on  each  side  by  shade 
trees.  Under  these  trees  run  streams  of  clear  mountain  water,  combin- 
ing with  them  to  give  a  charmingly  cool  and  pastoral  eff'ect.  The  situa- 
tion of  Salt  Lake  is  beautiful,  sheltered  by  the  snow-capped  mountains 
of  the  Wahsatch  range — and  while  condemning  their  religion,  we  could 
not  but  pay  tribute  of  praise  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  people  who 
have  made  this  flourishing  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  of  apparently 
irreclaimable  alkali  plains. 

Our  steps  naturally  turned  first  to  the  Tabernacle,  which  stands  inside 
a  large,  walled  inclosure.  This  inclosure  contains,  beside  the  Taber- 
nacle, the  old  Temple  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  Temple,  which,  if 
it  is  ever  finished,  will  be  of  wonderful  beauty.    It  has  now  been  building 
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for  twenty  years,  and  has  only  attained  a  height  of  eight  feet.  The 
Tabernacle  will  seat  thirteen  thousand,  and  is  admirably  built,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  voice  of  a  speaker  is  plainly  audible  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  building.  We  were  rather  annoyed  here  again,  by  the 
excursionists,  who  pervaded  the  entire  building,  even  to  the  high  seats 
of  the  pulpit,  and  the  chair  of  the  "Prophet."  We  were  gratified  in 
hearing  the  fine  organ,  whose  beautiful  case  stands  out  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  comparative  plainness  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  This 
organ  is  considered,  after  the  one  in  Music  Hall,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  United  States. 

The  next  sight  on  the  programme  was  the  house — or  more  properly 
speaking,  houses — of  Brigham  Young,  which  are  also  inclosed  within 
adobe  walls,  the  main  entrance  being  the  so-called  "Eagle  Gate,"  which 
is  surmounted  by  an  immense  bro.nze  eagle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  stands  the  "  Ameha  Palace,"  a  handsome,  large  residence  in  the 
French  style,  boasting  more  architectural  beauty  than  any  other  in  the 
city.    It  is  destined  for  several  of  the  favorite  wives. 

Passing  the  "  Lion  House,"  "  Bee-Hive,"  etc.,  Mr.  Townsend  led  us 
through  a  small  gate  and  into  Brigham's  private  office,  a  large,  comfort- 
able room,  whose  walls  were  hung  with  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Mormon  church.  Here  Mr.  T.  left  us  while  he  sought  the  "  Prophet  " 
to  inquire  if  he  would  give  us  audience. 

But  this  even,  the  by  no  means  small  influence  of  our  cicerone,  could 
not  obtain  for  us,  as  Brigham  has  been  and  still  is  quite  ill,  and  does  not 
receive  visitors  at  present. 

We  next  visited  the  Museum,  (where  we  met  Orson  Pratt,  and  several 
other  leading  Mormons  ,  which  contains  some  interesting  native  curiosi- 
ties; the  picture  gallery,  etc.,  and  in  going  from  place  to  place  saw 
much  of  the  city. 

The  "Gentiles"  have  a  much  firmer  footing  here  of  late  years; 
almost  every  denomination  has  its  church,  and  the  Mormon  power  is  no 
longer  absolute. 

After  lunch  we  took  the  street  cars  to  the  Warm  Sulphur  Springs,  the 
baths  of  which  are  very  nicely  arranged,  and  great  faith  is  placed  in 
their  curative  powers. 

By  this  time  we  had  about  "done"  Salt  Lake,  and  the  intervening 
hours  till  dinner  time,  were  rather  tedious.  We  took  a  short  walk,  and 
made  a  few  necessary  purchases.  Many  of  the  stores  still  bear  the  ' '  co- 
operative "  sign, — an  immense  eye  with  the  initials  "  L.  C.  M.  I." 
beneath  it.    In  1868  the  Mormon  merchants  were  directed  to  display 
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this  sign  over  their  stores,  and  the  faithful"  were  enjoined  to  trade 
only  at  places  showing  this  beacon,  but  the  order  was  neither  very 
strictly  enforced  nor  complied  with. 

The  most  interesting  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  are  those 
to  Great  Salt  Lake,  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  the  site  of  the  notorious 
''Emma  Mine,"  and  Camp  Douglas,  but  our  limited  time  prevents  us 
taking  any  of  these. 

This  evening  our  old  friends  Miss  S —  and  her  brother  called.  Mr. 
B — t  and  I  went  to  see  the  "  Holbrook  sisters,"  whom  having  travelled 
in  the  same  car  with  us  from  Reno,  we  felt  interested  in.  Their  readings 
and  dramatic  impersonations  were  very  good,  and  displayed  considerable 
talent. 

Owing  to  our  unfortunate  delay  yesterday,  we  missed  the  services  at 
the  Tabernacle,  and  the  theatre  is  closed  for  repairs,  so  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mormonism  in  the  aggregate.  Where  the  femi- 
nine ''Saints"  keep  themselves  I  cannot  imagine;  we  have  scarcely 
seen  a  woman  in  the  street. 


Tuesday,  May  nth. 

Up  this  morning  at  5  o'clock,  in  order  to  make  connections  at  Ogden, 
we  were  rather  disgusted  to  find  we  should  have  to  journey  thence  in  a 
breakfastless  condition;  the  rule  at  the  "  Townsend  House  " — appar- 
ently as  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — being  to 
furnish  no  early  breakfasts.  So,  in  the  happy  (!)  frame  of  mind  conse- 
quent on  waiting  for  breakfast,  we  journeyed  up  to  Ogden,  cross,  hungry 
and  sleepy,  rousing  into  momentary  enthusiasm  as  we  bade  farewell  to 
the  picturesque  range  of  Wahsatch,  only  to  relapse  again  into  apathy, 
lasting  till  we  reached  our  destination,  where  a  delicious  breakfast  soon 
restored  our  good  humor. 

Soon  afterwards  the  train  from  San  Francisco  arrived,  and  we  looked 
eagerly  among  the  passengers,  for  we  had  partly  expected  some  friends 
on  it,  but  were  disappointed.  At  last  the  appetites  of  all  the  hungry 
passengers  were  satisfied,  and  comfortably  settled  in  an  elegant  Pullman 
car,  occupied  exclusively  by  our  own  party — with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  retiring  specimens  of  the  genus  homo,  wearing  a  perpetual  air 
of  "No  admittance," — we  are  fairly  off  to  be  soon  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  romantic  wildness  of  Weber  Canon,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
equately describe. 
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Here,  too,  we  see  the  well-known  "One  Thousand  Mile  Tree/'  a 
sturdy  pine,  bearing  on  its  trunk  a  signboard  that  tells  us  we  have  yet  to 
traverse  a  thousand  miles  before  the  mountains  and  plains  are  safely 
crossed,  and  Omaha  reached. 

With  ever  growing  enthusiasm  we  drink  in  the  beauties  of  Echo 
Canon — the  twin  of  Weber — and  gaze  on  Pulpit  Rock,  Witches'  Cave, 
Hanging  Rock,  etc. 

And  our  enjoyment  of  scenery  ends  not  with  the  day,  for  though 
night  has  fallen,  the  moon  sheds  her  soft  lustre  o'er  the  scene  as  we 
bid  adieu  to  majestic  Echo  Caiion,  and  as  we  stop  before  Castle 
Rock,"  gilds  with  fairy  touch  and  startling  reality,  the  massive  red  sand- 
stone bluffs,  bearing  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  an  old  castle  of  feudal 
days. 


Thursday,  May  13th. 

Since  my  last  entry  we  have  journeyed  over  975  miles  of  varied 
scenery,  traversed  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska ;  passed  through  Lara- 
mie— where  the  first  woman  jury  was  empanelled ;  through  the  awful 
grandeur  of  Sherman,  whose  desolate  plateaux  rise  8,242  feet  above  the 
sea  level ;  through  Cheyenne,  (famed  for  its  moss  agates),  whence  a  rail- 
road connects  the  U.  P.  R.  R.,  with  the  K.  &  P.  R.  R.;  through  the 
green  plains  of  the  Platte  ;  and  having,  at  last,  left  behind  us  the  grand 
mountains,  sterile  deserts,  and  vast  prairies,  have  arrived  at  the  growing 
city  of  Omaha,  situated  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  our  vast  conti- 
nent. Omaha  is  still  a  young  city,  but  its  present  population  of  18,000 
is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

Wearied  by  our  long  journey,  we  were  indeed  glad  to  reach  this  city, 
though  there  was  an  alloy  to  our  joy,  in  the  thought  that  our  present 
party  must  here  be  broken  up,  as  we  go  different  ways.  ]Miss  L —  and 
her  little  cousin  kept  with  us  as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  but  Messrs.  B — t  and 
H —  go  directly  on  to  Chicago. 

We  only  remained  about  an  hour  at  Omaha,  so  we  did  not  go  far 
from  the  railroad  :  the  depot  and  machine  shops  of  which  are  very  fine 
and  substantial  structures,  and  the  numerous  tracks,  cars  and  engines, 
make  the  scene  busy  and  interesting. 

Here,  too,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  "  Red  Cloud  "  dele- 
gation, which  was  en  route  for  Washington.  The  warriors,  dressed  in 
fantastic  style,  (in  odd  contrast  to  which  were  the  handsome  Russia 
leather  travelling  satchel  carried  by  each),  completely  filled  a  large  car. 
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They  were,  without  exception,  the  finest  looking  Indians  we  have  seen 
on  this  overland  journey. 

At  last,  our  long  train  of  cars,  drawn  by  several  engines,  got  under 
way,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  began  the  transit  of  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Missouri,  connecting  Omaha  with  her  twin  sister.  Council 
Bluifs.  This  bridge  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  its  approaches  cover 
another  mile.  Its  supports  are  hollow  iron  columns,  twenty-two  in 
number,  two  forming  a  pier.  From  high-water  mark  to  the  bridge  seat 
they  measure  fifty  feet.  Owing  to  the  length  of  our  train  and  the  cau- 
tion necessary,  the  transit  consumed  considerable  time,  but  at  last  we 

press,  figurately,  beneath  our  feet "  the  soil  of  Iowa,  the  cars  are  un- 
coupled and  switched  off  on  the  various  railroads  radiating  from  this 
point,  and  we  in  a  palace  car  of  the  ''Missouri  Pacific"  are  speed- 
ing toward  St.  Louis. 

The  evening  is  clear  and  mild,  and  as  we  glide  along,  with  the  rest- 
ful feeling  that  the  most  fatiguing  part  of  our  journey  is  accomplished, 
we  enjoy  to  the  utmost,  winding  beside  the  muddy,  turbulent  Missouri, 
the  beautiful  contrast  of  the  green,  undulating  prairies  of  Iowa. 


Saturday,  May  15th. 

Yesterday's  journey  was  rather  monotonous,  lying  as  it  did  through 
the  Cottonwood  bottom-lands  of  Missouri,  varied  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns, — Kansas  City,  Jefferson  City,  the  shabby  Capitol  of  which 
is  the  most  noticeable  object  from  the  depot,  etc. 

Hailing  the  terminus  of  the  day's  ride  with  too  much  joy  to  be  crit- 
ical, we  arrived  at  6.30  p.  m.,  in  dirty,  smoky  St.  Louis,  and  registered 
at  the  beautiful  "  Lindell  Hotel." 

Wearied  with  the  fatigue  of  travel,  we  did  not  rise  this  morning  till 
a  late  hour,  and  feeling  greatly  refreshed,  were  prepared  to  do  justice 
to  the  delicious  breakfast,  the  table  being  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  house.  The  servants  are  numerous  and  well-trained,  and 
everything  is  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  After  10  a.  m.  the  large  dining 
rooms  are  closed,  but  breakfast  continues  till  noon  in  the  cosiest  break- 
fast-room, luxuriously  furnished  with  Axminster  carpets,  softly  cush- 
ioned chairs,  mirrors,  etc. 

Walking  through  the  lofty  halls  after  breakfast,  we  come  upon  the 
parlors,  also  furnished  in  great  luxury,  and  into  these  we  adjourned  for 
a  time  to  pursue  the  study  of  human  nature,  of  which  we  never  weary, 
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and  for  which  hotel  life  affords  such  abundant  scope.  Chivalric,  fine- 
looking  men  pass  to  and  fro,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  paying  homage  to 
sparkHng-eyed,  graceful  brunettes,  their  impassioned  manner  bespeaking 
the  southern  element,  and  warning  us  we  are  in  a  warmer  latitude  than 
our  own.  Near  us  sits  a  fair  young  bride,  her  husband  many  years  older 
than  herself;  but  they  seem  happy,  and  I  hope  'tis  something  more 
than  seeming.  Yonder  a  party  from  Texas  discourse  eloquently  on  their 
climate,  which  they  declare  unrivalled  ;  but  our  thoughts  revert  to  that 
of  our  dear  California,  and  we  feel  a  condescending  pity  for  their  igno- 
rance of  our  Eldorado.  An  hour  is  thus  soon  wiled  away,  and  then  we 
start  for  a  short  walk  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  hotel,  and,  as  it  is  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  the  business  section,  the  scene  is  a  busy  one. 

The  city  is  laid  out  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  Philadelphia,  though 
it  cannot  boast  the  cleanliness  of  the  latter.  The  brick  sidewalks,  the 
first  we  have  seen  since  leaving  home,  carried  out  the  resemblance. 
Fourth  street  seems  to  monopolize  a  large  degree  of  business,  and  on 
this  street  is  situated  the  Southern  Hotel,"  and  "  Planters',"  the  Court 
House,  etc.  Prices  seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  East,  that  is, 
from  a  five  cent  piece  up,  as  pennies  no  not  pass  current  in  St.  Louis. 

We  could  not  prolong  our  walk  to  any  distance,  as  the  dinner  hour 
is  2  p.  m.,  and  we  had  engaged  a  carriage  to  drive  out  immediately 
after  dinner.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  dine  early  after  having  been  so 
long  unaccustomed  to  so  doing.  On  shipboard  we  always  dined  late, 
and  throughout  California — even  in  the  smallest  mountain  town,  the 
system  of  late  dinners  is  universal. 

Soon  after  dinner  we  started  on  our  drive,  taking  on  our  way  the 
streets  boasting  the  finest  residences,  and  seeing  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  before  we  arrived  at  our  destination — Shaw's  Gardens — the  sight  of 
St.  Louis.  These  beautiful  gardens,  which  cover  a  large  tract  of  ground, 
were  presented  to  the  city  by  their  generous  owner,  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
gift  was  indeed  a  liberal  one,  and  as  no  admission  fee  is  charged,  poor 
and  rich  can  enjoy  the  benefit  alike. 

The  season  here  being  two  months  in  advance  of  ours,  the  gardens 
were,  this  warm  afternoon,  one  mass  of  brilliant  bloom.  Every  known 
plant  and  shrub  here  flourish,  and  under  tenderest  care  ripen  into  won- 
derful beauty.  Glowing  parterres,  graceful  vines,  noble  trees,  and 
green  lawns  dotted  with  pretty  pavilions,  all  produce  a  charming  effect. 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  these  beautiful  gardens,  we  re-entered  the 
carriage  and  drove  back  to  the  hotel,  but  by  a  different  way  to  that  by 
which  we  had  come,  taking  en  route  the  nicely  planned  and  well  ordered 
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little  Lafayette  Park.  We  did  not  reach  the  ' '  Lindell ' '  till  dusk,  after 
what  had  certainly  been  a  delightful  afternoon. 


Sunday,  May  i6th. 

We  attended  service  this  morning  at  the  handsome  Trinity  Church, 
which  is  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  the  hotel.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  combined  there,  the  two  essentials  of  a  church — good 
music  and  good  preaching.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  former 
throughout  the  West,  and  one  rarely  finds  a  church  there,  of  any  size, 
that  cannot  boast  good  music,  which,  delightful  addition  as  it  is  to  any 
service,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  Episcopal. 

To-day  has  passed  very  pleasantly,  though  quietly,  and  with  nothing 
to  record.  Vice-President  Wilson  is  stopping  here,  but  keeps  very  quiet, 
taking  his  meals  in  his  own  room. 

I  believe  I  have  not  described — what  is  really  beyond  description — the 
grand  staircase  of  this  hotel.  Wide,  finely  proportioned,  and  richly 
carpeted,  it  ascends  in  easy  flights,  each  step  being  raised  only  half  afoot 
above  the  other,  alternated  with  galleries,  from  the  superb  office,  over 
the  centre  of  which  it  winds,  around  a  large  square  well  to  the  roof. 
The  well  is  unbroken  by  partitions,  so  that  standing  on  the  office  floor 
one  can  look  upwards  to  the  roof  where  the  light  shines  softly  through 
a  sky-hght  of  stained  glass. 

Near  the  staircase  runs  the  elevator,  the  handsomest  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen,  lined  with  mirrors  and  panels  of  choice  woods.  It  is  pro- 
pelled by  water-power,  and  the  motion  is  so  lightning-like  as  to  produce 
a  dizzy  feeling ;  so,  as  our  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor,  we  generally 
use  the  stairs  in  preference. 


Monday,  May  17th. 
At  seven  this  morning  we  bade  good-bye"  to  the  ''Lindell,"  and 
being  obliged  to  cross  the  river  to  East  St.  Louis  to  take  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  R.  R.,  we  thus  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  latest  "lion  "  of 
St.  Louis,  the  great  bridge  over  the  Mississippi.  Arrived  at  the  depot, 
we  found  to  our  disgust,  that  we  would  have  to  take  an  ordinary — very 
ordinary — day  car,  no  Pullman  being  attached  to  the  train.  Now  in  the 
East,  and  in  California,  where  the  cars  in  ordinary  use  rival  the  Pullmans 
in  comfort  and  beauty,  it  would,  of  course,  be  the  natural  thing  to  take 
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one  of  the  former  for  a  day's  journey.  But  at  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  little  travel  here  except  among  second-class  passengers,  and  the 
custom  in  this  region  being  universal  for  first-class  passengers  to  use  ti  e 
Pullmans,  the  ordinary  cars  are  remarkable  for  their  ugliness  and  dis- 
comfort. Knowing  that  there  woi^d  be  but  few  first-class  passengers 
this  morning,  we  neglected  to  engage  seats  in  advance  in  a  Pullman, 
thinking  there  would  certainly  be  one  attached  to  the  train,  and  that  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  pr-ocuring  seats  therein.  But,  as  it  proved, 
we  reckoned  without  our  host,  and  a  twelve  hours'  journey  in  comfortless 
cars,  and  surrounded  by  the  ''great  unwashed,"  proved  anything  but 
agreeable. 

The  day  was  warm  and  the  scenery  flat  and  monotonous,  though  we 
passed  through  some  pretty  towns,—  prominent  among  them  and  most 
interesting  to  us,  Springfield,  the  birth-p'ace  and  burial-place  of  the  mar- 
tyred President.  With  feelings  of  re  ief  we  found  our  train  threading 
its  way  among  the  vast  concourse  of  tracks  that  connect  beneath  the 
level  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago. 

It  was  8  p.  m.  when  we  arrived.  Driving  direct  to  the  superb  Pal- 
mer House,"  we  were  soon  installed  in  beautiful  rooms.  To  remove 
the  stains  of  travel  was  a  work  of  time,  and  though  we  are  just  through 
supper,  it  is  already  9.30  p.  m.,  and  we  shall  soon  retire,  for  be  J.  seems 
very  inviting  after  our  tiresome  jou.ney. 


Tuesday,  May  i8th. 

Any  description  of  the  "Lindell"  is  inadequate,  but  the  "Palmer" 
is  simp'y  beyond  description.  We  fully  realized  this  fact  this  morning, 
as  we  strolled  through  the  magnificent  drawing-rooms,  the  suites  of 
bridal  chambers,  the  grand  hall  (a  very  beau-ideal  of  a  hall,  forming  in 
its  large  size,  richly  carpeted  floor,  cosy  lounging  chairs,  and  cheerful 
open  fire,  a  parlor  of  itself!)  all  furnished  in  the  most  luxurious  style. 

One  drawing-room  is  really  artistic,  owing  its  beauty  to  the  taste  of 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  (the  youthful  and  pretty  sister  of  Mrs.  Fred  Grant,) 
who  drew  most  of  the  designs  for  it.  The  Wilton  carpet,  woven  in  one 
piece,  has  a  ground  of  the  most  delicate  Nile  green,  and  the  woodwork 
of  the  satin  chairs,  the  magnificent  hand-worked  window  draperies  with 
their  rich  bordering,  the  carvings  of  the  mantels,  the  bronzes,  and  even 
the  globes  of  the  chandeliers  are  all  in  the  Egyptian  style,  the  harmony 
of  tone  and  color  producing  an  indescribably  beautiful  effect.  Admir- 
ing visitors  daily  throng  these  superb  rooms,  and  though  it  is  said  that 
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the  great  Palace  Hotel,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion  in  San 
Francisco,  will  eclipse  the  Palmer"  in  its  furnishing,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  will  be  possible. 

We  left  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  hotel  to  a  future  time,  as  we 
were  anxious  to  hunt  up  our  friends,  the  C — s.  This  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  doing  as  the  Indiana  Avenue  cars  run  for  some  distance,  along  State 
street,  on  which  busy  and  splendid  thoroughfare  the  Palmer  House" 
fronts.  Stupidly  enough  we  looked  upon  the  numbering  of  the  city  as 
similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  so  the  ride  proved  much  longer  than  we 
had  anticipated,  amounting  to  three  miles  before  we  reached  the  house. 
After  a  very  pleasant  call,  we  returned  in  the  Wabash  Avenue  stage,  by 
Mrs.  C— 's  advice,  and  enjoyed  extremely  the  drive  along  that  most 
beautiful,  wide,  and  well  paved  street. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  T —  met  us  with  the  pleasant  intelligence  that 
Mr.  A — is  here;  also  stopping  at  the  "Palmer."  We  were  to  drive 
after  dinner,  and  finding  Mr.  A —  had  a  call  to  make  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  arranged  to  set  him  down  at  his  friends'  house.  So  after  dinner 
we  set  off  in  high  spirits,  enjoying  very  much  the  drive  along  the  beau- 
tiful Michigan  Avenue,  once  the  chief  haunt  of  the  creme  de  la  creme 
of  Chicago  (the  North  Side  now  has  the  greater  prestige,)  and  still  lined 
with  handsome  residences,  commanding  a  charming  outlook  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  A — ,  from  his  former  residence  in  Chicago,  made  an  excellent 
cicerone,  and  we  felt  quite  a  selfish  sorrow  when  we  reached  his  desti- 
nation. Then  we  drove  for  some  distance  along  the  Boulevards,  which 
are  to  connect  the  various  Parks,  and,  when  completed,  will  form  with 
them  fifty  miles  of  drive. 

Leaving  these,  we  drove  through  some  of  the  business  streets,  and 
then  crossing  the  river  by  one  of  the  numerous  draw-bridges,  we  drove 
to  the  water  works.  These  we  found  very  interesting.  The  buildings, 
surrounded  by  pretty,  green  lawns,  are  architecturally,  very  beautiful, 
built  of  granite,  in  a  picturesque  castellated  style.  The  machinery  is 
fine,  and  the  "modus  operandi"  enchained  our  attention  for  some 
time.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  works  through  a  tunnel  extending 
far  out  into  the  lake  —the  terminal  point  being  two  miles  seven  feet 
from  the  shore. 

Twilight  was  fast  changing  into  darkness  when  we  reached  the 
"Palmer,"  so  as  we  intended  going  to  hear  our  old  San  Francisco 
favorites,  Emerson's  Minstrels,  who  have  preceded  us  here,  we  hastened 
through  tea.  The  theatres  of  Chicago  are  famed  for  their  beauty  and 
comfort,  and  we  found  this  one,  Hooley's  Opera  House,  no  exception 
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to  the  rule.  The  capital  performance  made  the  evening  pass  pleasantly 
and  swiftly.  M  wearied  with  her  day's  sight-seeing,  had  remained 
at  the  hotel ;  but  having  had  a  call  from  the  C — s,  she  had  not  suffered 
from  loneliness. 


Wednesday,  May  19th. 

Wearied  with  yesterday's  fatigues,  we  did  not  breakfast  this  morning 
at  a  very  early  hour.  Our  kind  friends,  the  C  -s,  had  invited  us  to  drive 
with  them,  and  shortly  after  finishing  breakfast  they  were  announced. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  much  of  any  city  in  one  drive,  and  we 
could  not  become  much  better  acquainted  with  Chicago  in  a  residence 
of  weeks  than  we  have  to-day.  We  drove  everywhere  through  the  wide 
avenues — paved,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  main  streets,  either  with 
the  Nicholson  or  with  Belgian  blocks — through  Lincoln  Park  with  its 
lovely  lake  view,  Union  Park,  Central  Park,  etc.,  and  the  Boulevards; 
past  the  multitude  of  beautiful  churches;  past  the  superb  "Grand 
Pacific,"  "Tremont,"  ''Sherman,"  and  many  others  of  the  great  hotels, 
all  so  fine  that  there  is  little  choice  between  them ;  through  the  stirring 
business  streets  lined  on  either  side  with  row  after  row  of  splendid  stone 
buildings,  all  rising  six,  seven  and  often  eight  stories  in  height.  That 
which  struck  us  most  forcible  in  these  grand  structures*vas  their  univer- 
sal air  of  solidity  and  substantiality. 

The  whole  city  —risen  like  a  phoenix  from  her  ashes — tells  eloquently 
that  the  great  fire,  though  occasioning  terrible  individual  losses,  resulted 
to  the  ultimate  good  of  Chicago,  for,  say  those  who  know,  the  brisk, 
rising,  but  hastily  built  and  ill  finished  city  of  former  times,  is  entirely 
unrecognizable  in  the  grand,  beautiful  Chicago  of  to-day.  In  thirty  hours 
after  the  fire,  an  ordinance  was  issued  forbidding  the  erection  of  any 
more  frame  buildings,  so  that  the  only  ones  of  that  kind  now  to  be  seen 
are  those  that  escaped  the  fire. 

Having  seen  all  I  have  described,  (I  despair  to  think  how  feebly  and 
inadequately!)  we  drove  over  to  the  North  Side,  not  across  the  river 
but  under  it,  through  the  great  stone  arched  and  Macadam-floored 
tunnel  that  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  of  the  wonderful  western 
metropolis.  The  cool  air,  after  the  outside  heat,  was  dehghtful,  gas  jets 
at  short  intervals  lighted  up  the  interior,  and  we  could  more  easily  im- 
agine ourselves  driving  through  the  entrance  to  some  old  European 
court-yard,  than  to  realize  that  a  river,  thronged  with  craft,  was  surging 
overhead. 
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Through  this  tunnel  fled  the  terrified  citizens  during  their  "  Reign  of 
Terror,"  but  not  even  thus  did  they  escape,  for  the  fire  fiend  followed  in 
hot  pursuit,  the  flames  sweeping  through  the  tunnel  to  resume  their  devas- 
tation on  the  North  Side,  where  the  only  present  remains  of  the  great  fire 
are  to  be  seen  in  crumbling  curbstones,  hollows  in  the  Nicholson  pave- 
ment, and  two  ruined  churches ;  but  the  work  of  restoration  is  rapidly 
going  on,  and  in  a  few  months  every  trace  will  be  effaced. 

A  curious  evidence  of  the  freaks  played  by  the  flames  was  pointed  out 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  large  frame  house,  standing  within  beautiful 
grounds.  The  fire  raged  all  around  it,  lapping  its  fence  and  destroying 
buildings  on  every  side,  yet  this  house  remained,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  devouring  element,  totally  unsinged.  Its  owner  was  a  gentleman 
noted  for  his  many  charities,  and  the  superstitious  Irish  poor  of  the 
neighborhood,  among  whom  he  had  wrought  great  good,  ascribed  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  his  house  to  a  special  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence.  A  pretty  belief  enough,  in  its  simpjicity,  and  perhaps 
nearer  the  truth  than  we  know. 

We  drove  all  around  among  the  beautiful  residences  of  the  North 
Side,  which,  as  I  said,  is  now  very  popular  among  the  elite  of  Chicago. 
By  the  time  we  returned  to  the  hotel  it  was  2.30  p.  m.,  but  our  sight- 
seeing was  not  yet  over.  Leaving  J —  with  little  B — ,  T —  started  off  with 
Mr.  C — ,  (whosdHong  residence  here  and  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  make  him  a  most  entertaining  guide,)  and  M  —  and  I  accom- 
Mrs.  C —  for  a  walk  on  busy,  splendid  State  street,  and  a  visit  to  the 
magnificent  dry  goods  palace  of  Field  &  Liter,  the  Stewarts  of  Chicago. 
Almost  everything  needful  for  the  thorough  equipment  of  one's  person 
or  house  can  be  bought  at  this  superb  establishment,  and  the  courteous 
attendance  and  reasonable  prices  make  it  a  very  satisfactory  place  at 
which  to  make  purchases.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  every 
variety  of  dry  goods,  the  second  to  dressmaking  and  the  exhibit  of  im- 
ported costumes,  the  third  to  carpets  and  upholstery,  and  so  on  to  the 
sixth  floor,  the  ascent  being  made  by  two  elevators  constantly  on  duty. 

arting  from  Mrs.  C —  with  a  grateful  appreciation  of  her  kind  and 
successful  efforts  to  make  our  stay  in  Chicago  agreeable,  and  in  hopes  of 
meeting  at  the  Centennial,  we  returned  to  the  "  Palmer." 

By  the  time  we  had  rested  and  dressed  for  dinner,  we  found  we  would 
be  taking  that  meal  at  our  old  familiar  hour,  6  p.  m.  It  was  past  that 
hour  when  we  reached  the  dining  room,  as  we  stopped  first  for  a  lively 
chat  on  the  stairs  with  Mr.  A  ~ ,  and  then  had  a  pleasant  and  unexpected 
rencontre  in  the  grand  hall  with  the  B — s,  of  Jersey  City,  who  were  so 
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long  our  friends  and  table  companions  at  the  Grand  Central,  and  who 
are  also  "homeward  bound."  They  too,  were  en  route  for  the  dining 
room,  so  we  dined  together,  recalling  the  happy  Oakland  days.  In  the 
society  of  our  friends  the  evening  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly  away. 


Friday,  May  21st. 

We  took  breakfast  at  seven  yesterday  morning,  and  a  jolly  meal  it 
was;  ca  va  sans  dire,"  for  Mr.  A —  breakfasted  with  us,  and  he  is  the 
liveliest  of  companions.  A  business  engagement  prevented  him  accom- 
panying us  to  the  depot,  but  his  was  the  last  friendly  face  we  saw  as  we 
entered  the  carriage,  and  the  last  Peking"  friend  we  shall  probably 
see  for  many  a  day. 

Being — as  is  our  usual  fate  in  acting  under  the  orders  of  our  com- 
mandant, T — ,  much  ahead  of  time,  we  had  a  dreary  wait  at  the  depot 
of  the  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Pittsburg  Rail  Road.  This  depot  is 
a  miserable  old  structure,  entirely  devoid  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
''march  of  progress,"  so  manifest  everywhere  else  in  Chicago. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  towns  on  the  line  of  this  railroad,  but  the 
scenery  in  general  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  We  arrived  at  Pittsburg  at 
the  unearthly  hour  of  2  a.  m.,  but  as  the  hotel  is  situated  immediately 
above  the  depot,  we  were  soon  in  bed,  and  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sooth- 
ing (!)  sound  of  shrieking  whistles  of  the  numerous  engines  running 
constantly  past  our  windows.  As  might  be  expected,  after  our  early 
hour  for  retiring,  we  did  not  rise  till  late  this  morning ;  not  till  after  the 
hour  for  closing  the  large  dining  room,  so  we  enjoyed  an  abundant 
breakfast  in  a  cosy  little  breakfast  room. 

Then  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  around  Pittsburg  and  its  neighbor, 
Allegheny  City.  Pittsburg  is  as  smoky  and  dirty  as  ever ;  very  little 
changed  since  we  last  saw  it  some  years  ago ;  except  in  the  Commons, 
which  are  much  improved.  Allegheny  City  is  much  favored  as  a  place 
of  residence  by  gentlemen  doing  business  in  Pittsburg,  but  over  all  seems 
to  hang  the  pall  of  its  smoky  neighbor,  making  in  my  estimation  a  great 
drawback  to  both  cities. 


Saturday,  May  22nd. 
Leaving  Pittsburg  at  4  p.  m.  yesterday,  we  were  soon  comfortably 
settled  in  our  luxurious  palace  car,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
mountain  scenery  through  which  we  were  passing,  forming,  as  it  did,  an 
10 
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agreeable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  prairies  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  etc.  And  we  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  unrivalled  California,  Pennsylvania  owns  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  scenery  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Being  now  such  old  travellers  we  could  enjoy  everything  without  a 
single  fear,  and  even  the  Horse-Shoe  Bend,  at  which  we  used  to  shudder, 
seemed  tame  in  comparison  with  the  curves  of  the  Central  Pacific.  The 
whole  line  of  scenery  along  the  P.  C.  R.  R.,  between  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia, presents  a  moving  panorama  of  beautiful  landscapes,  and  we 
regretted  much  when  advancing  night  concealed  them  from  us,  though  we 
still  gazed  out  to  catch  the  picturesque  effects  produced  by  the  lurid 
flames  now  and  then  lighting  up  the  surrounding  darkness,  for,  in  many 
places  the  mountains  are  on  fire.  Altoona  was  reached  at  9  p.  m.,  and 
we  retired  soon  after  leaving  its  bright,  stirring  depot. 

We  were  aroused  this  morning  while  stopping  at  Coatesville,  and  after 
that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  so  we  got  up,  dressed,  and  sat  down 
at  the  windows,  everywhere  recognizing  familiar  land  marks,  as  the  train 
flew  over  the  well  known  bit  of  road  between  Coatesville  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  reached  the  latter  city  at  6.30  a.  m.,  and  found  P —  awaiting  us 
at  the  depot;  a  joyful  meeting  after  our  long  separation.  As  we  drove 
homeward,  through  the  early  morning  quiet  of  the  Quaker  City,  every- 
thing looked  so  totally  unchanged,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  realize 
that  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  we  left  it. 

And  now  my  journal,  my  constant  companion  through  so  many 
incidents  and  adventures  by  sea  and  land ;  poor  record  of  scenes  beyond 
description;  sharer  of  so  many  joys  and  so  few  sorrows;  bearing  within 
thy  covers  so  many  reminiscences — reminiscences  not  alone  chronicled 
on  thy  leaves,  but  forming  the  key  to  others  engrafted  forever  upon  my 
memory — I  close  thy  pages,  and  bid  thee,  not  without  regret,  a  long 
farewell. 


THE  END. 


